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Market Readjustment Is Swifter 


Week Develops Sharp Declines in Many Lines as Buyers Hold Back—Coke 
Breaks $5 Per Ton—Independent Mills Touch Steel Corporation Schedule 
for First ‘lime—Production Slows Down Further 


steel market. Inno week has the trend of the read- 

justment process been more pronounced than in 
the period just past. With few exceptions, virtually all 
lines beginning with coke and pig iron and running 
through to finished mill material, have yielded further 
to a condition of contracted buying and increased 
competition. In some products, the drop has been 
exceedingly abrupt. Accompanying the descent ot 
the market, production has undergone additional cur- 
tailment through the slowing down of more mills 
and furnaces. In all respects, however, the move- 
ment has continued orderly and with a minimum 
of pessimistic sentiment. 

All indications point to the fact that the recent 
retrenchment policy of the automobile industry has 
not brought the expected results. Further holdups of 
material have been served upon the mills by these 
consumers. One large builder has suspended a con- 
siderable tonnage of bars, sheets and strip steel, the 
latter amounting to 1400 tons, with valley producers. 
The Ford Motor Co. has dropped some men and 
has notified the mills that it proposes henceforth to 
carry only a 25-day stock of steel as against 60 to 
75 days in recent months. On the other hand, farm- 
ing implement manufacturers are going ahead on their 
season’s production program with little change from 
that originally mapped out. . 

Rail prices for 1921 delivery are yet to be an- 
nounced. The Reading has bought 15,000 tons of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. with the price to be fixed 
later. The Pennsylvania lines east continue in the 
market for 100,000 tons. Price talk on rails by inde- 
pendent makers ranges from $59 to $65, mill. 

In view of its influence upon iron 
and steel costs, especially pig iron, 
the outstanding news of the week 
has had to do with coke. The mar- 
ket in this fuel has broken sharply 
and the net drop in spot furnace coke in the week has 
been $5 per ton. Sales have been made at $11, 
ovens, and lower is reported to be possible. The 
recent top of the spot market was over $20, ovens. 
The collapse of the market is attributed to the sudden 


| pees declines are more general in the iron and 


Coke Market 
Breaks 


reduction of consumption caused by the blowing 
out of a number of blast furnaces. Coke operators 
in the Connellsville district have effected some cur- 
tailment of output by putting out a number of ovens 
but the market remains weak. 

For the first time in than a 


year, quotations of independent steel 


more 


Mills Seek 
Orders 


producers, in a few cases, now have 
fallen back to the minimum 
steadily maintained by the Steel cor- 
poration, In the Cleveland district this week,. 2.65c, 
Pittsburgh, on plates and a base of 2.35c on forging 
As yet these are isolated inci- 


level 


bar business appeared. 
dents since the general level of the independent pro- 
ducers still is considerably above that of the leading 
At the same time, the trend is distinctly 
downward. In plates business is being taken openly 
at 3.00c, base Pittsburgh. At New Yofk, 2.90c, base 
Pittsburgh, has been quoted to two large buyers. 
Elsewhere, it is intimated, 2.85c would be acceptable 
on an attractive lot. The common figure on steel 
bars now is 3.25c, Pittsburgh. The structural shape 
market is indefinite though soft. Sheets lower 
and makers are more aggressive for new orders. A 
Pittsburgh independent mill has reduced rerolling bil- 
lets $5 to $55. 
figure. Tubes are the strongest item in the whole list 
of finished products. 
Led by 
basic, the pig iron market presents « 
soft appearance. On sales of 5000 
and 1500 tons for this year’s delivery 
at Pittsburgh, basic has dropped $4 
further to $40, valley. It is reported a valley steel- 
maker will accept this 
continues to be offered by producers at $47, valley, 
without attracting buyers. Foundry iron with small 
sales moving continues unchanged though untested at 
$47, valley. Virginia furnaces have sold $1 or more 
lower. Eastern Pennsylvania prices show a_ wider 
spread. The Illinois Steel Co. has ovened its books 
to its regular customers for first quarter at $39, fur- 
nace base. This is the same figure named on last 
quarter business. 


interest. 
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Sheet bars have been sold at the same 
decline in 


another abrupt 


Pig Iron Is 
Softer 
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Business Sentiment Is Wholesome 


OW truly great and influential the Amer- 

ican Iron and Steel institute has become 

among the business organizations of the 
country again was demonstrated at the annual fall 
meeting in New York last week. The attendance 
exceeded all records and at the banquet the num- 
ber present was so large that it taxed the capacity 
of New York’s largest facilities for such an affair. 
This fact called forth from Judge Gary who pre- 
sided the remark that the institute was at a loss 
to know what it should do in the future to accom- 
modate those who were desirous of attending its 
various sessions. This brings up again the ques- 
tion previously raised that at some future time it 
may be desirable as well as practicable for the in- 
stitute to establish permanent quarters of its own 
wherein its organized work may be centered and 
its annual meetings may be held. 

Since the institute essentially is a business or- 
ganization the meeting, in a large way, afforded a 
cross section of the representative business senti- 
ment of the country under the present unsettled 
conditions. This sentiment may be crystallized into 
one of confidence in the fundamental soundness of 
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underlying conditions and one of hope that a period 
of substantial prosperity awaits upon the comple- 
tion of the present process of readjustment. Judge 
Gary apparently was addressing an appreciative 
audience when he said that the hour is one when 
price reductions must be made freely and cheerfully 
where necessary and as costs will permit. Mr. 
Schwab in his remarks also laid weight upon the 
question of costs. This emphasis upon the factor 
of costs points out the path along which future 
market conditions may be expected to travel. 
Manufacturing costs in iron and steel have been 
abnormally high for some time. Any readjustment 
which can effect a reduction of present costs there- 
fore would be a salutary development, and should 
accompany any lowering of mill and furnace prices 
if a permanent improvement in the situation is to 
be brought about. That such a leveling off process 
is at work is shown this week by the abrupt break 
in the abnormal market which has prevailed in 
coal and coke. Coke probably has been selling 
at the most excessive prices of any of the raw ma- 
terials of iron and steel. 

As an expression of the leading business thought 
of the country, the meeting of the American Iron 
and Steel institute reflected a sound and wholesome 
attitude. It demonstrated that those who are mold- 
ing the policies of the country’s greatest manufac- 
turing industry are alive to their part in the present 
stepping-down process and that they are ready to 
perform it cheerfully, with full appreciation of their 
great influence as well as of their equal responsi- 
bility. 








Immigration Laws Need Revision 


ALLING of a conference next month by the 
chairman of the house committee on immigra- 

tion for the purpose of considering restrictive 
immigration legislation is commendable and will 
have the earnest support of all thinkers upon the 
problem of the alien. Yet it is not amiss to warn 
that hopes should not be built too high on the 
passage of any immigration bill in the immediate 
future. The coming session is the short one, con- 
vening Dec. 6 and adjourning March 4. Much 
time will be consumed in discussion of the ap- 
propriation measure. In all probability, immigra- 
tion bills will be sidetracked for consideration of 
new taxing measures and possibly a revision of the 
Jones shipping act. With a change of administra- 
tion pending and contending parties more or less 
belligerent, the coming session, many fear, will be 
long on verbiage but short on results. 

It becomes more and more apparent that the 
national laws on immigration must be recast. Thus 
far all agree. Employers, taken as a class, are 
supposed to favor a free flow of aliens in order to 
fill the war-drained reservoir of common labor and 
thus lower high wage costs. Labor, on the other 
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hand, is credited with the demand that immigration 
shall be restricted in order that high wage levels 
may be maintained, and that the few aliens per- 
mitted to filter through Ellis island will be diverted 
to the rural districts. No doubt both positions have 
been overdrawn. There is a real need for the immi- 
grant, and in bettering himself he can at the same 
time provide the unskilled labor so badly needed 
in various sections of the country. 

At the same time, it does not require great per- 
ception to grasp that the security of the country de- 
mands the undesirable alien shall be barred abso- 
lutely. The least the country expects of congress, 
either at the coming session or the next one, is that 
those of this type shall be turned back. When it 
comes to any drastic prohibitory measures however 
which would tend to bar the alien as a class, in order 
to please the labor unions, this is an unwarranted 
interference with a fundamental economic situation 
and it will not be countenanced by the country at 
large. 





Great Britain's Problem Is Oars , 


HE sudden development of the British coal 
| crisis has brought our own coal problem again 
into the limelight. The situation is supremely 
seriou§ whether regarded as a purely national matter 
or as a world problem. What the authorities at 
Washington realize the gravity of the situation is 
seen in the fact that they have ordered a survey de- 
signed to indicate the extent of stocks now available. 
At first consideration the present condition in this 
country is encouraging. The output is more than 
51,000,000 tons ahead of the corresponding figures for 
1919, although still somewhat behind 1917 or 1918. 
Statistics, however, are not always to be taken at their 
face value. Assuming that the output at the mines 
is adequate for the nation’s needs, there are still two 
factors to be considered. One is the transportation 
question within the country and the other the mini- 
mum requirements of foreign countries. Transporta- 
tion all along has been a prime factor in the acute 
coal situation. 

Any prolongation of the British coal strike fore- 
casts a keen competition for coal for export. If this 
develops to any extent, and already indications point 
that way, coal prices probably will advance with their 
attendant inconvenience and suffering upon all users. 
As prices advance here they will be lifted correspond- 
ingly in Europe. Even with the urgent demand, ex- 
cessive prices will tend to limit the amount which 
Europe will be willing to take. At any rate the 
quantity of coal which can be exported from this 
country is limited and for a considerable time, at least, 
it could not greatly relieve the result of a continued 
complete cessation of English mining operations. 
Such an extended cessation is by no means cer- 
tain according to the latest cable advices. 

In order to counteract the tendency toward advanc- 
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ing prices in this country the first thought is that of 
an embargo on outgoing coal. Whether this would 
have the desired result or not, however, is a matter 
of some doubt. On the other hand is the more 
important consideration of our obligations toward 
Europe. The problem in Great Britain is also the 
problem of America. It is a time when calm decisions 
on the part of those in control of the coal industry 
of this country will go a long ways toward weathering 
any storm. What is needed is economy and careful 
distribution of coal in this country together with pre- 
vention of hoarding and the straining of every effort 
to export as large a tonnage as possible without undue 
hardship at home. These, combined with a broad- 
gaged attitude on the part of coal interests toward 
keeping prices down, would go a long ways in 
preventing suffering and disaster in Europe as well as 
in the United States and in addition will be help- 
ing to combat a dangerous and unwarranted 
exercise of union power. 





Iron and Steel Output at High Rate 


N THE total of both pig iron and steel ingots 
produced, September, although a 30-day month, 
stands third during the calendar year of 1920 

to date. On an average daily basis, the production 
of ingots and pig iron ranked the second highest for 
the year. The March output of both products con- 
tinues to stand as the high mark. Acute transporta- 
tion conditions and the inability to secure adequate 
fuel supplies were responsible for a greatly restricted 
operation and production during the several mid- 
year months. 

With railroad shipments materially improved, and 
with coal supplies moving more freely from the 
mines, production of iron and steel again is on the 
upgrade toward a normal basis. Explanation of the 
gain in the daily rate of pig iron output in September 
is to be found in the fact that on Sept. 30, 317 stacks 
were in operation. This is the highest number pro- 
ducing since January, 1919, when 330 furnaces were 
in blast. This represents a gain of 11 furnaces over 
August, nine of which were of the nonmerchant or 
steelmaking class. 

From present indications the output of iron and 
steel for the remaining three months of the year 
bids fair to continue at a high rate. October's pro- 
duction of pig iron will bring the nine months’ total 
up to the figures for all of 1919. Thus conceivably 
the 1920 total may exceed last year’s by over 6,000,000 
tons since present output is around 3,000,000 tons a 
month. The total ingot production of the country 
for the nine months to date is approximately 31,000,- 
000 tons compared with 33,694,795 tons in all of 
1919. Thus the 1920 figure may exceed the 1919 
total by over 7,000,000 tons if the present rate is 
maintained. Changing trade conditions which have 
become more marked in recent weeks, of course 
may modify the final showing for the year. 
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Pig Iron 


CORRECTED TO WEDNESDAY 











No. 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace. . 
No. 2X, eastern delivered Phila. 
No. 2X, eastern N. J., 
No. 2X, eastern del. 
No. 2X, found:y, Buffalo furnace. . 
X. Buffalo del. Boston. 
fourdry del. Philadelphia 
foundry N. J., 
southern, Birmingham 
southern, Cincinnati 
southern, 
southern, 
southern, 
southern, 
. southern, St. 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace........ 
No. 2X, Virginia, Philadelphia ... 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City..... 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston 
Gray forge, valley, Pittsburgh... . 
(ay forge, eastern Pa.......... 
Low phosphorus. standard, valley. . 
Low phosphorus, standard, Phila .. 
Low phosphorus, Lebanon furnace. . 
Charcoal, Superior, base, Chicago. . 
si tron 
8 per cent base at furnace 
Jackson County, Ohio........ eee 
Tennessee, jeago 
Obie brands, Chicago 


Zz 
Pees : 
0000 0000 0000 05 8 ws 80s 


ee eeeeeeeee 


10 per 
11 per 
12 per 


Connellsville furnace 
Connelisville foundry 
Pocahontas furnace 

Pocahontas foundry 

New River furnace. 
New River foundry. . 
Wise county furnace. 
Wise county foundry............ 


Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, c.f. 
Atlantic ports, _—— _ 
ferromanganese. 80 





tidewater. 48.7 


Bessemer, valley .......++. $47.00 
Kessemer Pittsburgh ........... 48.96 
ee, GE jc cwscnccccooses 40.00 
Basic, Pittsbugh .......... 41.96 
Basic, Buffalo ses ww 
Kasie, delivered, eastern POs cece 51.00 to 51.50 
Maileable, valley ...ccccceses 7 47.56 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ........-- 49.46 
Malleable, Chicago, furnace...... 46.50 
Vielleabie, Buffalo, fu nace. . 41.25 
Malleable, delivered, eastern Pa. 47.00 to 52.50 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 

No. 2 Northes Sgqee. 4.1/5 wo 4.25 

No. 2 Southern foundry ...... 1.75 to 2.25 

No. 2X Eastern aud ca segs 2.25 to 2.75 

No. 1X Eastern 2.75 and up 

No. 1 Chicago .....6--eeeeee 2.25 w 2.75 

No. 2 foundry Eastern . 1.75 to 2.25 
| 
No. 14 _— delivered Phila. 50.50 to 54.5 
No. 1X, Bulfale ....-00.-- $5.00 
No. 1 Pn ay Chicago furnace. . 43.25 
No. 2 foundry, valley .......++++ 47.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ....... 48.96 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ........ 0.00 
No. 2 foundry Chicago furnace. . 46.00 
No, 2 foundry, Ironton fwnace ... 45.00 to 46.00 


7.00 


. 49.50 to 52.7! 
. 49.75 te 52.75 
56.06 to 58.00 


VL.25 


55.71 to 56.71 
48.50 to 51.50 
5 to 51.50 


46.75 to 49. 25 
51.99 to 53.99 
52.41 to 54.41 
52.51 to 55.51 


47.96 


46.00 to 50.10 
56.00 to 58.00 


65.32 
57.00 
58.50 


$11.00 to 12.00 
15.00 to 16.00 
14.50 to 15.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
16.50 to 17.00 
16.50 to 17.00 
15.50 to 16.50 
17.00 to 17.50 


$170.00 


English. c.i.f. Atlantic. e -,, . 135.00 to 160.00 
token, 18 to 22 per cent fur- 
WEE soa veccsecssesices 80.00 to 82.50 
Perraicon, 50 per cent, 
contract, delivered........ 82.50 to 85.00 
a. standard, per 
Se =. Gedcens sdaeecens T5c to 85¢ 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 per cent 
chromium, 6 to 8 per cent 
carbon, per pound . 
ee” SE haweestagee e 18.00¢ to 19.00¢ 
Imported ferrochrome, 6 to 8 per 
Ss EE boobs onecs cand 16.50¢ to 17.00c 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent per pound . 
cording to analysis.......... $6.50 to 9.00 
Ferre earbon-titantum, 
producers plant, per net ton. $200.00 
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Semifinished Material 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
(4 x 4 inch) 
(pen-hearth, seeeeees $55.00 to 60.00 
Open-hearth. Youngstown ........ 55.00 to 60.00 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ....... 60.74 
Sessemet, Pittsburgh ..... Cosces 55.00 to 60.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ........... 55.00 to 60.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ............ 65.00 to 79.00 
Forging, Philadelphia .......... 70.74 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ......... $55.00 to 60.00 
‘Ypen-hearth, Youngstown ........ 55.00 to 60.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 55.00 to 60.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ........... 55.00 to 60.00 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown....... ! 55.00 to 60.00 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh........... $75.00 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh........ 3.25¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 3.25¢ 
Shapes, Plates and Bars 
Structural shapes, Pittsburgh 2. 45¢ to 3.10¢ 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia 2.80¢ to 3.35¢ 
Structural shapes, 4 ae 2.83¢ to 3.58¢ 
Structural . Chieago ....... 2.83¢ to %.2%e 
Tank plates, Puisuet sbitenwaee 2.65c to 3.00¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago ............ 3.08¢ to 3.38¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ........ 3.00¢ to 3.35¢ 
Tank plates, New York........... 3.03¢ to 3.38¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh ...... 2.35¢ to 3.25¢ 
Kars. soft steel, Chicago ........ 2.73¢ te 3.63¢ 
Burs, soft steel, New York....... 2.73¢ to 3.63¢ 
Bars. soft steel, Philadelphia .... 2.70¢ to 3.60c 
Bar iron, common, Phila. ........ 4.60¢ to 4.85¢ 
ar iron, common, Chieago ...... 3.75¢ to 4.00¢ 
Bar iron, common, mee evavs 3.75¢ to 4.00¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York 4.63¢ to 4.88¢ 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh 4.75¢ to 5.00¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chicago......... 3.75¢ to 4.0u0c 
Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill..... $45.00 to 60.00 
Standard open-hearth rails. mill... 47.00 to 62.00 
Relaying rails, light, St. Louf&.... 40.00 to 45.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 50.00 to 55.00 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base....... 3.00c to 4.00c 
Angle bars, Chicago base...... 2.75¢ 
Light rails, 25 to 45, Nery 2.75¢ to 3.25¢ 
" . Pit beeeee 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh ..... oes. 6.000 to 6.50c 
Track bolts, Chicago............. 4.98¢ to 6.38¢ 
Track Si Sands cvedscese 4.63¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago.............. 3.00¢ to 3.50¢ 
Wire Products 
(100 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; retailers, 5¢ more) 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ..........$38.25 to 4.50 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh............. 3.25 to 4.00 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh........ : 95 to 4.70 
Barbed wire. painted, Pittsburgh.... 3.65 to 4.15 
Rarbed wire. galvanized, Pittsburgh. 4.35 te 5.10 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh........ 3.65 to 4.15 
Market Report Index 
Weekiy Market Review.......... 1171 
Oar RO < cdeksdend coetwescused 1175 
Dn “Sie peeen donetseéembireavaded 1177 
, ) Sere tae ee 1177 
MY > tilde} pelceteh tek haidinwet aie 1178 
Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets.......... 1178 
PEE? ovbasuh seen cedumaadt 1178 
PN + ¢it mgt tee abe chet’ + bales 1179 
DED. dee auien tdictkecheo ce 1179 
SR vscwadovane babs 0ecesetasoue 1180 
Sr? es sen sak Wed sauna ciecsedl 1180 
Cold-rolied Strip Steel........... 1181 
IN oso ce ededus eves albus Gul 1181 
P| RRR eS ee 1181 
Structural Shapes ........-0000 1182 
Ceerees GOR: bce bee edddane (pes 1182 
Cars, and Track Materials........ 1182 
Merchant and Cast Pipe......... 1182 
Nonferrous Markets eee 1183 
Semifinished Steel +... 2.6.0 -cnnes 1183 
ee ees. .% cubase ben soeaeen 1187 
ee eee 1188 
German Market ........... 1189 
Belgian Market ......6sescscees 1189 
PRED ERNE Bib oc ccctesinseine 1189 
Coke By-Products ........+.. 1219 
Refractertas .cicessssesccccees 1224 
SE END. eddie ce piecswicwes 1228 
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Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh... ... 4.35 to 5.10 
Coated nails per count keg, Pitts... 2.85 to 4.10 


Chain, Piling, Strip . Steel 


Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts.. 7.25¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh... . 3.25¢ to 4.00e 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% inches 
and wider by 0.100 ‘inch and heavier, base per 
100 pounds, 6.25¢ to 8.50c. 
Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 4.35¢ to 7.00c 
No 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 4.35¢ to 7.00¢ 
. a a Ch ceecee 4.74 tas Ms 
No. 28 Philadelphia ....,....... 4.70¢ to 6.85¢ 
‘6 ML BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 4.35¢ to 7.00¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. .. .. 4.35¢ to 7.00c 
GALVANIZED | 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 5.70¢ to 8.25¢ 
No. 28 bessemer, Pitts. ........ 5.70¢ to 8.25¢ 
o. Yd. ope-hearth, Cai , ».UB W Yo 
No. 28, open-hearth, Philadelphia. . 6.05¢ to 8.35¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10. open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 3.55¢ to 5.25¢ 
No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 3.55¢ to 5. 25¢ 
N«. tu. open-hearth, Cth ....... 3.84e to Gre 
No 19. open-hearth, Phila. oh 3.90¢ to 5.85¢ 
Full sheet schedule page 1240. 
Tin Plate 
(Per 100 tb. box) 
Tir plate, coke base, Pitts........ $7.00 to $8.50 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 


Black Galv. 

4% to 3 in., butt steel.54t0o57% 40% to 44 
% to 1% in., butt, 

me. cegvame) aman ~~ to 84% 8% tw 18% 

Full pipe schedule page 124 

Boiler Tubes 

Steel, 34% to 4% inches, c. 1...... 20 to 40% 
lon, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1....list to 11 off 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Without War Freight Tax 


(Class B Pipe) 

Class A pipe is $2 higher than Class B 
Pour-inch, Chicago ............ 88.10 
Six-inch and over, Chicago...... 83.10 
Four-inch, New York............ 87.22 
Six-inch and over, New York..... 77.22 
Four-inch, Birmingham .......... 79.00to 83.00 


Six-inch and over, Birmingham.... 74.00 to 78.00 
Hoops, Bands, Shafting 


Hoops, Pittsburgh .............. 3.05¢ to 5.00¢ 
Bands, Pi 3.05 


stamping ity 5. 
Cotton ties, 3000 bundles and over $2.06 to 
$2.51 per bundle mill, October basis, 
1%ec per bundle per month carrying charge. 

Rivets 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh.............. 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh ................ 
Rivets 7, in. and smaller, Pitts. 
é-+<cnggpouhndécectasbescae 40 to 40-10 off 


Nuts and Bolts 


(Prices f.0.b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% « 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 


(% x 4 inches, 


Stove bolts in bulk....... -60-10- 2% off to 2% off 


ifnished bexagun vveet 
50-10 to 40 off 


. list 
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Prices 

Oct. 27, 

Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh....$ 48.96 
Basic, valley, delivered, Pittsburgh. . 41.96 
"No. 2 Foundry, val. dei. Pittsbu. yb 48.96 
*No. 2% Found y, Chicago, furnace.. 46.00 
lake Superior y ieoe's 48.50 
Malleable, valley ........eeseeeee% 47.50 
Malleable, Chicago .......... es 46.50 
*Southern, No. 2. Birmingham...... 42.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton...... 46.00 
Rosie eastern. del. eastern Pa...... 40.25 
**No. 2X, Virginia, furnace...... 48.25 
**No. 2X. eastern del., hiladelphia 52.25 
Grey foge, valley del, Pittsburgn.. 50.96 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent. tidewater 170.00 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh. . 60.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh. . 60.00 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh........ 55.00 
Billets, open-hearth. Pittsburgh... ... 55.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh............. 4.25 
Steel bars, Chicago ..........++45- 3.63 
Iron bars, Philadelphia............. 4.60 
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Prices Present and Past 
Representative market figures yesterday, one month ago, three months ago and one year ago 
Prices given in this table are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales. at the dates named 


Sept., July. Oct., Oct. 27 Sept., ' 
1920 1920 1919 ve ose isa 1918 
$50.46 $46.80 $29.35 Iron bars, Chicago mill............ $ 3.75 $3.75 $3.75 §$ 2.70 
50.46 647.40 27.15 area 3.48 $63 3523 2.72 
40.56 =646.40 = 28.85 Beams, Pittsburgh ............. 3.10 $10 323 245 
46.09 4440 27.55 1 Pilieteishis ............. 3 35 R@ 4 a0) 2 695 
58.30 57.50 33.15 Beams, Coeeceseseess ’ S.0%8 « ’ ’ 
50.50 4480 29.15 Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 3.00 3.50 3.30 2.65 
46.50 44.90 28.00 Tank plates, (tricago............... 3.38 3.88 3.77 2.89 
42.00 42.30 27.45 Tank plates, Philadelphia........... 4.35 3.75 3.75 2.8285 
46.80 44.00 28.80 Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pittsbugh.. i.vv 7.00 7.00 4.35 
51.65 44.25 27.90 Sheets, blue anid., No. 10, Pittsburgh 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.55 
50.25 44.75 30.35 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh. . 7.30 7.50 7.50 5.70 
ety owed 7-4 Wire nails, Pittsburgh. ........... 100 4.00 4.00 3.25 
owe th 1 eee eee eeeee . ) 9 5 2 
170.00 3.004 110001 Genie foumey sate. is itn be te 
abe 4 = 4 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh... ... 22.00 28.60 25.70 20.00 
60.00 65.00 39.30 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa..... 22.25 26.40 22.00 19.55 
60.00 65.00 39 30 Heavy melting steel, Chicago...... 10.50 24.20 23.70 18.80 
3.25 3.25 2.35 No, 1 wrought, eastern Pennsylvania... 27.50 34.40 33.50 27.00 
3.93 3.52 2.62 No. 1 wrought. Chicago. ............ 21.50 27.50 28.10 22.00 
4.85 4.50 2.745 Rerolling rails, Chicago ........ 31.00 38.50 34.90 26.80 


#1.75 to 2.25 silicon 


**2.25 to 2.75 silicon. fdeliverea. 








Pig lron Market Moving Lower 


Basic Tonnage Sold at $40 Valley—Bessemer Offered at $47 Valley Without Buyers 
—Foundry Grade Untested—Virginia and Eastern Pennsylvania Irons Are 
Easier-—Shipments Slower—Some Furnaces Blowing Out 


Philadelphia, Oct. 26.—Pig iron sales 
in western Pennsylvania continue in 
small volume. Foundry iron prices 
are somewhat lower, takers seliing 
No. 2 X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) at prices 
ranging irom $48 to $51 castern Penr- 
sylvania furnace and No. 2 plam (1.75 
to 2.25 silicon) $1 lower. Some re- 
sales of No. 2X have been made at 
$48 to $49 eastern Fennsylvania fur- 


nace. Resale offerings of eastern 
Pennsy!vania foundry iron are iess 
zbundant thar those from other dis- 


tricts since eastern Pennsylvania mak- 
ers have been handicapped right along 
in making shipments and hence con- 
sumers not so well supplied.  Vir- 
ginia furnaces have sold some tor- 
nage for this year at $47 base fur- 
nace. The usual price on resale Vir- 
ginia iron is $46 base while a little 
has been sold at $45. The minimum 
asking price of central Pennsylvania 
makers is $48 base furmace. There 
are some resale offerings of central 
Pennsylvania foundry iron at $47 base. 
For 1921, furnaces are cautious due to 
uncertainty as to what coke will do for 
first half but if costs continue as at 
present and selling prices re¢ede, many 
furnaces undoubtedly will blow out. 
Where furnaces are getting coke on 
$8 to $10 contracts, cost of producing 
pig iron in eastern Pennsylvania is 
said ito average from $40 to $42. 
However, about one-third of eastern 
makers have been depending on spot 
coke and the costs of these furnaces 
are averaging from $47 to $50. Very 
few stacks have order bowks averag- 
ing higher than $42 per ton and a 
number average less. In view of the 
tendency to ship higher priced order< 
first, the average ‘price en unfilled 
tonnage is tending to decrease. 


Two Levels at Chicago 
Chicago, Oct. 26.—Pig iron quota- 


tions in this market appear to be on 
two levels from $2 to $3 apart. One 
is the quotation maintained by fur- 
naces at which sales are being made 
occasionally for spot delivery and the 
other is for resale iron which is being 
oftered liberally and some of which is 
moving. Northern furnaces maintain 
$46, furnace, for foundry iron, 1.75 to 
2.25 silicon, while the same material 
on resale offers may be taken at $43 
to $45, Chicago. Southern furnaces 
are nominally at $42, Birmingham, for 
1.75 to 2.25 silicon, with resale lots 
offered at $40 to $41, Birmingham. 
in spite of the considerable tonnage 
of iron available at secondhands, pro- 
ducers continue to book small lots for 
penes delivery at full furnace price. 

he effect of the resale offerings ap- 
parently is more to restrict inquiry to 
the furnaces than to influence their 
prices. In spite of the quiet situation, 
for there is practically no inquiry ap- 
pearing, no indications are present 
that foundries are consuming less iron, 
and producers are shipping their en- 
tire output. Buyers appear to be in 
the mental condition of not desiring 
to contract for anything, and a change 
in prices apparently woukl not alter 
this determination. Although only 60 
days remain of the present year, and 
practically no buying has been done 
for 1921 delivery, furnace interests are 
not worried over the situation as they 
have booked enough tonnage into next 
year to make them comfortable. 
On silveries a Tennessee furnace will 
take tonnage at $55, furnace, for 8 per 
cent, while Jackson county producers 
continue to quote No resale ma- 
terial of this sort is known to be on 
the market. Two inquiries for spot 
low phosphorus iron, one for 100 tons 
and the other for 200 tons have been 
put out recently. An eastern producer 
is quoting $57, furnace, while an Ohio 


producer names the same figure at 
its furnace. 
Action of the Illinois Steel Co. in 


opening its books for first quarter de- 
livery to regular customers at $39, 
furnace, has resulted in practically all 
its regular patrons taking about their 
usual tonnage. None of this iron was 
available for any outside buyer, and 
the alacrity with which the smal] ton- 
nage was taken up indicates the price 
is considered fair for that delivery. 


Resales at $45 to $47 Furnace 


New York, Oct. 25 Eastern Pennsyl 
vania pig iron producers continue to have 
difieulty in making shipments on con- 
tracts due to the revival of the in- 
terstate commerce commission's coal 
order. These furnaces also continue 
to have trouble to eet enough coke, 
so that in some cases they are depending 
on day to day receipts to support pro- 
duction. On the whole, the statistical 
condition of the pig iron market con- 
tinues satisfactory. 

New business is of 
and resales comprise 
Resale foundry iron 
of during the past week from $45 to 
$47, base, furnace, and resale foundry 
from Virginia, eastern Pennsylvania and 


Cat 


small 
the 


proportions 
bulk of it 


has been disposed 


Buffalo, has gone at this level. Sales 
by the furnaces are very few in number 
and small in total. Included in such 
sales during the past week has been 
some Virginia foundry for shipment 
this year. The market on Virginia found- 


ry now may be quoted at $47 to $48, 


base, furnace. Eastern Pennsylvania 
makers continue to adhere to $50 and 
$51, furnace, base. 

In central Pennsylvania, the minimum 
appears to be $48, base. None of the 
Buffalo makers yet has expressed any 
willingness to do any less than $50, 
base, Bnffalo. Inquiries for 3000 tons 
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of foundry came out during the past 
week but were withdrawn. : 

Business of the past week included 
some eastern Pennsylvania gray forge 
at $48, furnace, and some malleable at 
$51, eastern Pennsylvania furnace. These 
sales were made at first hand. No busi- 
ness has developed as yet with respect 
to export inquiries which came out re- 
cently. The Topton furnace in eastern 
Pennsylvania is out of blast owing to 
lining trouble. 


Reselling Continues 


Boston, Oct. 25.—In the absence of 
orders, nearly all eastern furnaces are 
maintaining the prices established 
earlier in the season. In most cases 
such prices are only nominal, as the 
market is on a $3 to $5 lower level. 
Transactions in resale iron continue 
to constitute the bulk of the New 
England trading at present. Almost 
every day sees new tonnages offered by 
overstocked foundries or by dealers 
acting as consumers’ agents. Sales 
reported range from carload to 300 
or 400 tons, and probably aggregate 
3000 or 4000 tons.. Several sales indi- 
cate that a base price figured on an 
eastern Pennsylvania furnace level of 
$45 represents the resale market in 
New England. This is equivalent to 
a delivered price of about $50 for 
No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon). Those 
familiar with the eastern furnace sit- 
uation look for lower levels before 
there is more buying for next year. 
Direct furnace sales during the week 
have been almost negligible. An east- 
ern Canadian consumer placed an or- 
der with a northern furnace for some 
charcoal iron at $46, furnace, or $59, 
delivered. Birmingham interests ob- 
tained a few small orders on a $42 
base, or approximately $50, delivered 
on docks at Boston. Some of the 
larger consumers have been investigat- 
ing the market for first half iron. 

Undoubtedly there are consumers 
who feel a little anxious over not 
having covered for delivery beyond 
Jan. 1, 


Basic At $40 Valley 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 26—The market for 
standard basic pig iron is established at 
$40, valley. It has settled at this level 
for the present at least as the result of 
two important direct sales the latter 
part of last week by a valley furnace. 
One lot involved 5000 tons for Novem- 
her shipment to a Mahoning valley steel 
works and the other 1500 tons for a 
nearby steel interest for prompt delivery. 
A steelworks stack is said to be offering 
hasic at less than $40. Negotiations for 
other grades of iron have been either ex- 
tremely small or. entirely absent so that 
the market position remains indefinite. 
It has been evident for some time that 
the basic market was receding to the 
level of $40 and it has been hastened in 
this direction by reason of large offer- 
ings and sizable sales of resale ton- 
nages and there still is a good sized lot 
being offered in the market. While some 
furnace interests express the opinion 
that $40 is the minimum level for basic 
over the remainder of the year others 
seriously doubt this and think a still 
further market decline is in prospect and 
based their belief largely on the fact 
that the market for furnace coke has 
broken so sharply. So far as reported 
there has been no dealing in bessemer 
or gray forge iron during the past week. 
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but limited sales of low phosphorous iron 
and of No. 2 foundry iron (1.75 to 2.25 
silicon) have been made, the former at 
$58, valley, and the latter at $45, valley, 
or $2 ton under the prevailing foundry 
iron quotation. A nearby furnace is 
offering a round lot of gray forge at $44 
furnace, but it is evident that a lower 
figure will have to be quoted in order 
to attract business. Another furnace is 
quoting bessemer iron in 1000 ton lots 
at $47 valley. but this level also un- 
doubtedly would have to be shaded con- 
siderably and perhaps would be by the 
buyer upon receipt of a firm offer. Pro- 
duction of pig iron has been severely 
curtailed, due to a lack of demand, 
lighter output of steel and high prices 
of coke, with the result that the latter 
are receding rather swiftly. The Shenan- 
go Furnace Co. has banked its stack No. 
4; at the end of the current week Alice 
furnace of the Valley Mold & Iron Corp. 
will be banked and three steel works 
stacks in the valley, have been banked 
in the past week. Nearby furnaces that 
have been down for sometime include 
Fanny of the Hanna Furnace Co. at 
West Middlesex, Pa., the furnace of the 
Perry Iron Co., Erie, Pa. It is under- 
stood that the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
Co. soon will blow out its No. 2 fur- 
nace at Midland, Pa., for relining leav- 
ing its mew furnace there in blast. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. has made no gain 
in its activities of blast furmaces, still 
having 40 blowing. 


Sell 7000 Tons of Foundry 


Buffalo, Oct. 26.—One furnace inter- 
est last week sold 5000 tons of foundry 
at regular prices for delivery over the 
first half of 1921. This tonnage rep- 
resented aggregate bookings and was 
distributed among several customers. 
Another interest reports the sale of 2000 
tons of foundry at the same figure for 
delivery over November and December. 
By regular price is meant $50 for No. 2 
plain (1.75 to 2.25 silicon); $51.25 for 
No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) and $53 for 
No. 1X (2.75 to 3.25 silicon). A mal- 
leable sale of 800 tons and another of 
200 tons, both at $51.25 is reported. A 
500-ton malleable inquiry is now before 
the market. Demand for foundry from 
Canada aggregates between 1500 and 
2000 tons. Resale iron continues to figure 
in the trading here and it is known that 
some foundry was sold as low as $45. 
Makers claim this iron is only being 
taken in small lots and that it does not 
represent the market. The resale iron 
disposed of in this territory in the past 
two months has reached considerable 
proportions when reckoned in the aggre- 
gate. Merchant furnaceman state that 
there is no weakening of their prices at 
any point. Two furnaces are well sold 
up for first quarter, while two others 
have taken only a little 1921 tonnage. 


Few Sales Are Made 


Cleveland, Oct. 26.—Complete in- 
difference toward further purchases of 
pig iron at this time continues to be 
shown by consumers. Sales in the 
week have amounted to only a few 
hundred tons. Where inquiries in- 
variably small have been put out by 
the buyer, the usual quotation is $46 
to $47 base. On one sale of 250 tons 
for shipment this year was made dur- 
ing the week by a valley maker at 
this figure. A Michigan melter bought 
2000 tons of found iron for first 
quarter from a lake ‘fea, prices. to 
None 


be fixed at time of shipment. 
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of the furnaces are in need of im- 
mediate business and therefore are not 
disposed to push sales. Therefore 

e the market on foundry iron 
nominally rules at $46 to $47 furnace 
base, it cannot be stated positively 
what an attractive tonnage might in- 
duce. Resale lots of iron continue to 
be offered at varying concessions 
under the nominal market, but even 
these are not attracting much atten- 
tion. Some producers still report that 
their customers are taking all the iron 
they are making subject to some 
occasional interruption by car short- 
age. However other producers are not 
able to move their full tonnage as 
freely as they have been doing and 
they are piling some iron. This move- 
ment toward the accumulation of 
stocks appears to be growing. Opera- 
tions of a number of foundries in this 
and surrounding territory have been 
adversely affected by the holding up 
of orders for castings pending the re- 
moval of the Ford tractor plant from 
Dearborn tto River Rouge, Mich., now 
in progress. As a result these plants 
have shut off or cut down their pig 
iron shipments. No developments in 
this territory are shown by the basic 
market. In standard low phosphorus 
$56 valley now is obtainable on at- 
tractive orders. 


Anticipate Lower Levels 


Cincinnati, Oct. 25.—The pig iron 
market is soft but price schedules in 
this district have not been revised. 
While market interests generally an- 
ticipate a lower level eventually none 
expects extreme weakness to be re- 
flected for some time. There is prac- 
tically no buying but the available 
supply of iron is limited, a number 
of furnaces having been out of blast 
for some time with prospects of others 
going out from time to time in the 
remainder of the year. Production 
cost estimates have been made by 
practically all of the producers and 
there is a consensus of opinion that 
iron cannot be produced to sell profit- 
ably at less than current quotable 
prices, with raw materials at their 
present levels. Southern makers de- 
clare iron ready for the market and 
to be produced in the near future will 
not be offered below $42, Birmingham, 
for the base grade, and producers of 
northern iron are maintaining the 
price of $46, furnace, for foundry 
iron, 





St. Louis Market Dull 


St. Louis, Oct. 26—Virtually no 
sales of pig iron are reported. In- 
quiries are confined to a few scatter- 
ing tonnages, mainly to fill out mate- 
rial held in yards. Foundries in the 
district are slowing down, and their 
failure to book new business has re- 
sulted in numerous requests to defer 
shipments of tonnages under contract. 
Some efforts to cancel also are noted, 
but furnaces are not entertaining such 
proposals favorably. Feelers put out 
by consumers have been unproduc- 
tive of concessions. Considerable re- 
sale iron is coming into tthe market, 
some offered as low as $38 for No. 
2 Southern (1.75 to 2.25 silicon). One 
Southern producer, however, who is 
not a regular manufacturer of foundry 
iron, but who is devoting part of 
his capacity to that material, is offer- 
ing iron dew $42. According to 
the representative of a leading Bir- 
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mingham interest, the firm attitude of 
the furnaces is due largely to the 
belief that a reduction at this time 
would not stimulate buying. he 
leading iurnace interest in the dis- 


trict sow is producing satisfactorily, 
its “- output ave aes 
over tons. I¢ is making regular 
deliveries on contract, but still has 
about 50,000 tons on its books. The 
recent slump in scrap iron prices has 
cut down the demand for off grades 
of pig iron. 
Quotations Continue Firm 


Birmingham, Ala. Oct. 26—Pig 
iron quotations in the South appear 
firm on a basis of $42 for No. 2 
foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon). A few 
spot sales have been made, but the 
aggregate is not large. Production 
is off a little, one furnace being out 
for repairing. Reduction of stocks 
continues. Not a heavy amount of 
iron will be offered for 1921 delivery 
by the largest interest at $38 for No. 
2 foundry, the price it has maintained 
for two years. Other companies see 
no reason for concessions. Every 
inquiry so far has been replied to 
with a quotation of $42. Local con- 
sumption is holding up well. Many 
reports are current of a declining 
market, but with a considerable ton- 
nage of iron sold ahead, producers 
sec no need at present for making 
concessions. One of the active com- 
panies in this district announces that 
the small spot business done this 
month aggregates one-half its make. 
There have been no cancellations of 
orders during the week, and a little 
more willingness by consumers to re- 
ceive iron on contracts was shown. 
The tonnage sold by Southern manu- 
facturers for future delivery will war- 
rant steady shipments for some time. 


Wire Needs Fall 


Inquiries Decrease, Affecting Nails 
Which Auto Makers Reject 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 26—Inquiries for 
wire and nails have shown a de- 
cline but makers are heavily commit- 
ted, some of them well into January 
on galvanized wire and nails, and well 
into the first quarter on bright wire. 
It is claimed that cancellations have 
been negligible as a general thing, 
although the automobile trade is said 
to have cancelled good sized lots of 
nails, some of them which had been 
contracted for at minimum prices. 


South Slow to Buy 


Chicago, Oct. 26—With the excep- 
tion of decided slowness on the part 
of southern jobbers to take on fur- 
ther tonnage of wire and nails, while 
that section of the country is adjust- 
ing itself to lower prices for cotton, 
the situation as to these commodi- 
ties remains unchanged. Manufac- 
turers are producing at a high rate 
and are shipping freely, material which 
might have gone south being ab- 
sorbed by heavy demand in other sec- 
tions. The slowness of southern buy- 
ers is expected to be only temporary. 
Jobbers in general are not yet able to 
accumulate stocks as their shipments 
move out immediately to retailers who 
appear to find plenty of demand to 
absorb everything offered. 
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Coke Breaks $5 in Week 


Spot Furnace Sold at $11 to $12, with Further Decline in Prospect— 
Heavier Offerings of Coal May Affect Latter Market Similarly 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 26—Making a sensa- 
tional drop of $5 a ton since one week 
ago, the market for standard spot fur- 
nace coke today is quoted at $11 to $12, 
Connelisville ovens. Sales of this e 
of fuel at this range have been made to 
furnaces in sufficient volume to establish 
a market at these figures, but further 
declines are confidently expected by con- 
sumers. Reductions during the past 
week not only have been of a daily 
occurrence, but during the past two days 
they have been almost of an hourly oc- 
currence, with a continuation of a 
downward tendency mainly in evidence. 
Sales at the prices named have been 
made by producers and brokers, while 
some of this tonnage has been resale 
coke, shipments of which have been held 
up by a steelworks interest, one valley 
steel maker having disposed of a fair 
lot. All producers, however, are not 
selling at the range quoted, some of 
them pointing out that it will be more 
profitable for themto ship on monthly 
coal contracts at $6.50 to, $7, explaining 
that coal at this price represents a net 
manufacturing cost of coke amounting to 
$12.50 and that they could not go under 
the latter figure. It is believed, how- 
ever, that even though some ovens have 
been blown out in the Connellsville re- 
gion and production curtailed, it will not 
check the market from further decline 
in view of the considerable bhist furnace 
capacity that has been blown out. It is 
also pointed out that if operators, rather 
than sell coke, ship freely of coal this 
will necessarily bring down the price 
of the latter product. The trend would 
be expedited in view of the fact that the 
lake priority order is expected to be 
canceled in the immediate future, accord- 
ing to advice received here. This might 
bring a decided break in the coal mar- 
ket. The market for contract coke and 
for spot foundry coke is dull and un- 
u at nominal quotations. Ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier pro- 
duction in the Connellsville region for 
the week ended Oct. 16 was 213,265 
tons as compared with 212,160 tons for 
the preceding week. 


First Half Contracts Active 


Boston, Oct. 25.—Despite the fact 
that foundrymen generally are not 
rushed with future orders the con- 
tinued high prices of coke and the 
uncertainty in the coal market due 
to the British situation are causing 
them to become a little more anxious 
over their fuel supplies. The approxi- 
mate consumption of foundry coke in 
New England is 400,000 tons per 
year, based on the estimated average 
during the last three years. Of this 
amount the New England Coal & 
Coke Co. supplies approximately three- 
fourths. Most of the balance is fur- 
nished by the Providence Gas Co., 
which started the production of by- 
product coke in 1919. 


More First Half Sales 
New York, Oct. 26—The Seaboard 
By-Products Coke Co. a few days ago 


opened its book on by-product foundry 
coke for first half and already has 


taken considerable business for this 
position as well as a little tonnage for 
the remainder of this year, at $15, 
Connellsville, equivalent to $19.47, de- 
livered, Newark, N. J. The New 
England Coal & Coke Co. also has 
booked some by-product coke business 
in this district for shipment this year 
at $19.30, ovens, or $23.92, delivered, 
Newark. Sales of spot beehive have 
fallen off as compared with previous 
weeks, and prices are easier. Spot 
beehive foundry coke is bringing 
$16.50 to $17.50, Connellsville, for 
standard brands, and a little spot fur- 
nace coke was sold at $15.50 to $16.50. 


Softness Not So Marked in East 


Philadelphia, Oct. 26— Coke does 
not reflect as low prices in the East 
as in other districts. For instance, 
$17.75 is asked for spot standard found- 
ry coke. Some furnace coke is held 
at $14, but this is badly off grade. 
Considerable foundry has been sold 
for the first half at $15. 


Spot Furnace Drops 


Cleveland, Oct. 26—Spot furnace 
coke has dropped sharply in sales 
closed in this district this week where 
$14 or more was done last week. A 
sale of 15 cars was closed Monday at 
$13 Conellsville. Lower prices have 
been quoted since. 


Trading in East is Light 

Cincinnati, Oct. 25.—With prices of 
coke in this district influenced by the 
downvard movement there appears to be 
an irregularity of a perplexing nature. 
The decline in prices has been general, 
but in face of the slump here and else- 
where a large local distributor on Sat- 
urday booked an order for 8000 tons 
of Connellsville foundry coke for de- 
livery in the East over a period of sev- 
eral weeks begining with an immediate 
shipment at $18, oven. Offsetting an un- 
oficial report here that Wise county 
furnace coke is to be had around $13.50 
to $14, oven, a moderate tonnage is go- 
ing forward to St. Lowis at $16.50, oven. 
The available supply of Pocahontas in 
this market is limited, but prices are 
not being maintained and quotations are 
following the general trend. There is 
little buying either for spot delivery or 
for future account. 


Accumulating Stocks at St. Louis 

St. Louis, Oct. 26—Aside from a 
further easing in supplies and a lower 
trend in prices, little change is noted 
in the coke market. Shipments from 
eastern points are satisfactory, and 
for the first time in many months 
there are signs of accumulations in 
plant yards. Demands from found- 
ries are less urgent than a few weeks 
ago. The leading plants seem well 
supplied for both immediate and 
future needs. Despite the sharp re- 
duction in prices for first half there 
is little contracting. Free offerings 
are made at $15 for 72-hour foundry 
coke for next year, but consumers 
believe that they will be able to do 
much better. Several producers are 
willing to quote $14 for sizable lots. 
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Bar Trade Still Waiting 


Illinois Steel Co. Yet To Open Books for Future Business—Specifications 
Less Active—2.35c Base Quoted by Independent on Forging Bars 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—In contrast to the 
ease with which plates and shapes can 
be placed with mills, soft steel bars 
continue to be fairly scarce. The 
Illinois Steel Co. is sold well into next 
year, possibly with sufficient tonnage 
on books now to cover bar produc- 
tion through the first quarter. Occa- 
sional small lots, where specifications 
accompany orders, are accepted from 
regular customers by this interest at 
the prevailing figure, although books 
are not open. In fact, this interest 
has not yet started taking business 
for fourth quarter specification. The 
Inland Steel Co. has been rolling soft 
steel bars on the mill usually devoted 
to hard bars and thus has been able 
to catch up somewhat on its commit- 
ments for this product. As a result, 
this producer is able to accept small 
tonnages for fairly prompt delivery 
and is quoting 3.63c, Chicago mill, on 
such business. 

In general the Illinois Steel Co. is 
operating at the same rate that has 
prevailed for several weeks, 21 blast 
furnaces out of 29 and ingot produc- 
tion about 85 per cent. The Inland 
Steel Co, has 100 per cent production 
of pig iron, and about 60 per cent 
capacity in ingots. 

Business coming to makers of bar 
iron is somewhat slack and some can- 
cellations have been received. Rail- 
roads continue to buy fairly well and 
are taking their entire tonnage. De- 
mand for this product is slack. Quota- 
tions continue at 3.75c to 4.00c, mill. 
Demand is also slackening for hard 
steel bars rerolled from rails, but 
under present conditions of old rail 
supply and single turn operation of 
mills, this is not troublesome. Mills 
continue asking 3.75c to 4.00c, mill. 


Little Business Is Going 


New York, Oct. 25.—Deliveries on 
bar iron have improved, it now being 
easy to obtain material for almost im- 
mediate shipment from any mill in the 
East. Some mills have suspended 
operations and others have curtailed, 
with the result that production on an 
average is scarcely 50 per cent of 
capacity. While many sellers continue 
to quote 4.50c, Pittsburgh, there is 
little if any business being booked at 
this figure; in fact, there appears to 
be little going at any price. Some 
sellers are quite frank to admit that 
a consumer should have no trouble 
closing on a sizable tonnage at 4.25c, 
and possibly less. It is asserted that 
4.25c, Pittsburgh, has been done. 


Market Not Tested 


Philadelphia, Oct. 26.—Eastern in- 
dependents generally continue to ask 
3.25c base, Pittsburgh, for steel bars, 
with no shading of this figure. How- 
ever, no attractive tonnages are offered, 
so that the market is not. tested. 
Reinforced bars for nearby shipment 
are easy to get at 3.25c, Pittsburgh. 


Sales At 3.00c Reported 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 26.—Sales of mer- 
chant steel bars at 3.00c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, are reported to have been 
made. One mill which opened its 


books about a week ago at the Car- 
negie Steel Co. price of 2.35c base, 
Pittsburgh, for some of its regular cus- 
tomers is understood to have with- 
drawn this figure after booking a 
round tonnage. It is claimed that 
this interest had had rather heavy 
cancellations and in order to recover 
its bookings named the low level, but 
after taking a sizable lot on this basis 
withdrew the figure and now is quot- 
ing a higher level. Most independents 
still are quoting 3.25c, base, but state 
that the market is extremely dull and 
that practically no new business has 
been done during the past week. Can- 
cellations are said to have been light. 


Meets Low Price of 2.35c 


Cleveland, Oct. 26—Sharp compe- 
tition in this territory has developed a 
quotation this week by an independent 
mull down to 2.35c base Pittsburgh, the 
basis being named by Steel corpora- 
tion plants. This base quotation was 
made on a lot of forging bars with 
the usual differential added. It is 
attributed to an interest in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 


Market Is Dull 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 26—The market for 
cold-finished steel bars has become 
dull and makers generally are more 
anxious to take new business in view 
of the rather heavy cancellations and 
suspensions coming to them from the 
automobile trade. It is claimed that 
these cancellations practically are at 
an end and that wrth the quotation 
of 3.00c on merchant steel bars being 
quoted to them, makers of cold- 
finished stee] bars are in a better posi- 
tion to seek new business. The price 
range on cold-finished steel bars still 
is being maintained at 4.10c to 4.25c 
but it is claimed that attractive speci- 
fications might bring about a lower 
level than the maximum now named. 
Operations are estimated at about 65 
per cent of capacity and deliveries are 
being made in to 60 days, the 
longer period being required for the 
smaller sizes. One deterring influence 
in the market is the fact that a num- 
ber of automobile interests are selling 
good sized lots of cold-finished steel 
bars at less than the market quota- 
tions. 


Bolt Demand Slackens 


Chicago, Oct. 26—Although inquiry 
for bolts and nuts is less insistent 
than in recent weeks, sufficient busi- 
ness is offered to makers to keep 
them in comfortable position. As 
much business is being taken on as 
they desire, and as no cancellations are 
appearing, they have considerable 
quantities still on their books. New 
business is coming in practically equal 
to shipments. No change has been 
made in prices which are generally 
at the level prevailing for several 
months past. 


Cancellations Are Light 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 26—Makers of 
nuts, bolts and rivets report that can- 
cellations are light and that none has 
been made by the railroads which are 
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placing orders for fair sized lots of 
bolts and nuts. Most producers are 
committed for the remainder of the 
year and some of them are sold well 
mto the first quarter of 1921, 


Ooi tics 4, 


Ferromanganese Demand Lacking and 
Market is Inactive—Spiegel Lower 


New York, Oct. 26.—Demand for 
ferromanganese continues lacking, and 
the only market activity is in the 
form of low offers at resale. Second 
hands continue to offer ferroman- 
ganese for prompt and nearby ship- 
ment at around $150, but it is not un- 
likely that second hand material could 
be had at less, in view of the fact 
that several carloads have been sold 
at resale of late at as low as $135, de- 
livered. The producers and importers 
continue to ask $170, c.if. tidewater, 
but in view of the lack of business, 
this price is entirely nomina!. While 
some of the English ferromanganese 
makers have banked their furnaces. be- 
cause of the coal strike, at least one 
English interest continues to  pro- 
duce and has enough fuel on hand 
to maintain its output for four or five 
weeks, 

The spiegeleisen market price has 
been cut in a transaction involving a 
large tonnage for fourth quarter, but 
special considerations figured in the 
deal. However, the market now is 
lower and may be quoted at $80, fur- 
nace, for 19 to 21 per cent, and $77.50, 
furnace, for 16 to 18 per cent. 

Prices of the special ferroalloys and 
alloy ores remain about unchanged in an 
inactive market. One or two of the 
smaller alloy steelmakers west of Pitts- 
burgh have been figuring on their 
1921 requirements, but nothing impor- 
tant is reported closed. It now is 
believed that the big users of ferro- 
chrome who usually contract in No- 
vember for the next year may delay 
until December this year. Ferro- 
chrome quotations are about un- 
changed at 16.50 to 17 cents, for 
spot foreign alloy containing 6 to 8 
per cent carbon and with domestic 
makers quoting 18 to 19 cents a pound 
contained. A sale of 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon is reported at $78, furnace, 
and this alloy continues quoted $80 to 
$85, delivered. Practically no business 
is reported going in ferrotungsten. 
Spot foreign alloy is quoted 75 cents, 
exstore, New York, while lower prices 
could be done for importation. Do- 
mestic makers are asking up to 90 
cents a pound contained. Some mak- 
ers of high grade ferrovanadium run- 
ning under 3 per cent in silicon still 
are quoting $8.25 a pound contained, 
while low grade alloy is quoted $6.50, 
base. It is understood the recent in- 
quiry for 40 tons of high grade has 
not yet been closed. 

Tungsten ore continues quoted about 
$4.25 a short ton unit for high grade 
Chinese concentrates. Chrome ore prices 
are steady, 80 cents a unit being asked 
for New Caledonian and 75 cents for 
Indian chrome. 


No Business Moving 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 26.—Practically no 
new business for ferroalloys is mov- 
mg, the market being extremely dull 
and without any sizable inquiries. The 
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quotation of $170, tidewater, still is be- 


ing named by some sellers on 80 per 
cent ferromanganese but this can be 
shaded as is shown by the fact middle 
interests are offering to sell this alloy 
at as low as $150, delivered. Even 
this does not appear to have at- 
tracted any buying. So far the strike 
of British coal miners has not had 
any effect on the market. Spiegeleisen 
also is weak and tonnmages are being 
offered by some sellers at as low as 
$70 for the 18 to 22 per cent grade. 


Demand Practically Absent 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—Ferromanganese 
is nominaily quoted at $170, seaboard. 
but in the absence of trading, no in- 
sight into the real condition is pos- 
sible. No inquiry is being made, and 
sales are practically absent. A Chi- 
cago steel producer recently chlosed 
for 309 tons of bessemer ferrosilicon, 
but the price is not known. Spiegel- 
eisen is a drug on the market, and 
shows no activity. 


Ware h ouse Price Ss 


Divide Market in Chicago—Are on 
Decline in Boston 


Chicago, Oct. 25.—By the action of 
one independent steel warehouse last 
week in reducing its prices on plates, 
shapes and bars to the level of Steel 
corporation stores, the warehouse mar- 
ket now is about evenly divided in 
Chicago, with two independents quoting 
about $10 per ton higher on these 
products than the other three. The 
higher schedule seems likely to be 
maintained for some time under pres- 
ent conditions, as these stores have 
larger assortments. 


Warehouse Grades Decline 


Boston, Oct. 25.—Warehouse prices 
are on the decline in Boston. One 
independent house has made a reduc- 
tion of % a cent per pound uwunon 
practically all grades and other houses 
at present are considering meeting 
these new prices. Already in one or 
two cases individual reductions on 
certain grades have been made so that 
the present situation is a hard one to 
represent with quotations. 


Some Material Is Scarce 


New York, Oct. 25.—Marked scarcity 
of cold-drawn flats is an «mntstanding 
feature in the local warehouse market, 
with the result that demand for this ma- 
terial is most urgent. There is also a 
good demand for other cold-drawn ma- 
terials. These, however, are in better 
supply, and consequently, are not so 
eagerly sought. Galvanized sheets and 
steel bars are moving in fairly good vol- 
ume, with shapes and plates sluggish. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Fair Demand Is Current 


Cleveland, Oct. 26.—Although slug- 
gish, demand for warehouse stocks is 
coming out in large enough volume 
in this district to keep jobbers fairly 
busy. Inquiries from manufacturers 
which had been noted a week ago. 
were not so prevalent this week, and 
this indicates the erratic condition of 
the market. Jobbers state that mill 
buyers are to some extent filling their 
reeds with warehouse stocks, Hew 0 
in small fots, and thus holding off 
with their purchases from mills. 
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Plate Prices Are Lower 


Independent Mill Prices of 2.90ce Made at New York and Even 2.65c 
Appears in Cleveland District—Some Sales at 3.00c 


New York, Oct. 25.—Independent 
mills have quoted 2.90c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, on some important plate busi- 
ness now being offered in this market. 
This includes 3000 to 4000 tons of 
sheared tank plates for the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, and 1300 to 
1500 tons for the American Locomo- 
tive Co. Of the requirements of the 
latter interest, half are sheared tank 
plates and half boiler and firebox 
plates, and this steel is to be used for 
building locomotives recently booked 
from France. It is expected both ton- 
nages will be placed at less than 3.00c, 
base, in the next day or two. With 
the exception of these inquiries, the 
‘aeaing market here is quiet and feature- 
ess. 

The Standard Shipbuilding Co. is in- 
quiring for 8000 to tons of ship 
plates in connection with vessels upon 
which it now is figuring. These 
plates are for shipments of 1000 tons 
monthly commencing in December. 


Offerings at 3.00c in East 


Philadelphia, Oct. 26.—Plates now 
are easily obtainable from independent 
mills for early shipment at 3.00c, base, 
Pittsburgh. Some business was done 
m the past week on this basis, but 
consumers generally are not buying 
tonnages of any size in this district. 
In some cases where independents 
quoted 3.00c on sheared tank plates 
they were told they were too high, 
and it was rumored that some inde- 
endents intimated a willingness to do 
ess. A round tonnage of steel skelp 
was sold at 3.00c, Pittsburgh. 


Maintaining Level of 3.25c 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 26.—Prominent 
makers of steel plates still are quoting 
a price of 3.25c, base, Pittsburgh, and 
one sale involving 1200 tons at this 
figure has been made by an independ- 
ent interest in this district, the ton- 
nage being for tank construction. The 
market is extremely dull and if has 
become difficult to define it clearly as 
to price because of the dearth of new 
business. So far as reported here, 
no new business has been ‘taken by 
two western interests at the figures 
of 2.65c and 2.75c, base, Pittsburgh, 
which they are said to be quoting, or 
by a Middle West maker who is said to 
have offered to take business at $1 a 
ton less than other independents. The 
figure of 2.65c, base, is the same as 
that maintained by the Carnegie Steel 


Co. 


Quote Corporation Price 

Cleveland, Oct. 26.—The first quota- 
tions on plates by independent mills 
on the same basis as the Steel cor- 
poration as 2.65c, Pittsburgh, have ap- 
eared in this territory. This has 
een in connection with some plate 
fabrication work now up for figures. 
Little new business in plates is offered. 
In prospect are 600 tons for vaults 
for federal reserve banks at Chicago 
and in the South. 


Tank Plates Sold at 3.00c 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 26.—Orders 
for plates continue scarce and while 


makers are quoting 3.25c, mill, it is 
thought this figure might be shaded on 
a substantial tonnage. In fact, a sale 
of 900 tons of tank plates was made 
by a maker here last week at 3.00c, 
mill, for early delivery. Outside of 
this order little business has been 
booked recently and it is said that a 
price lower than 3.25c now must be 
quoted if new business is to be ob- 
tained. 


Demand Is Light 


Chicago, Oct. 26—While the Illinois 
Steel Co. is booked ahead on steel 
plates sufficient to continue operations 
into next year, it is believed an at- 
tractive tonnage fitting into the roll- 
ing schedule might be placed for de- 
livery this year if it were not too 
large. The Inland Steel Co. is able 
to give fairly prompt delivery on 
plates, although its 90-inch plate mill 
is being rebuilt to roll plates 100 
inches wide, and production is being 
held up until # is ready to operate 
again, which will be early in Novem- 
ber. The latter producer is quoting 
3.63c, Chicago mill on plates. 


Meeting Dates Advanced 


Meeting dates fer the fall gather- 
ings of the National Too! Builders’ 
association and the National Supply 
& Machinery Dealers’ association at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, have been 
set forward from Dec. 2 and 3 to 
Nov. 11 and 12. Conditions prevailing 
in the machine tool equipment and 
supply industry are said to be back 
of the calls for earlier meetings. 
Charies E. Hildreth, Worcester, Mass.. 
is gencral manager of the former ard 
Thomas A. Fernley, Philadelphia, is 
secretary-treasurer of the latter or 
ganization. 





Rushing Ore Shipments 


Duluth, Oct. 26.—Mining operations 
on the Minnesota ranges are being 
rushed in an efiort to move as large 
a tonnage of ore as possible to the 
docks before the close of season. 
Labor conditions at the mines are 


satisfactory, and it is predicted that 
the tonnage shipped during October 
will equal the record of two years 
ago, when it was 8,341,593. The 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. will ship its 
full season schedule, and some inde- 
pencents are increasing their ton- 
nages. Six cargoes were loaded at 
Allouez docks, Superior. today, an 
30 more boats are scheduled to load 
at once. 


Brazilian Ore Offered 


Philadelphia, Oct. 26—Manganese 
ore was sold this week at prices 
estabishing the market ar 55 cents 
ner unit, tidewater, for Indian, and 
50 ecnts for Brazilian. Some Indian 
ore, already loaded, was sold at 53 
to 35 cents, cargo spot. Brazilian 
ere now in New York is offered at 


2 
~*~ cenis, 
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Scrap Continues Lower 


Downward Movement Is Not General But Various Grades in 
Several Districts Are Marked Off—A Few Grades Up 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1236 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—As an interlude 
to the iong decline in iron and steel 
scrap, quotations have been advanced 
on a few grades for which demand 
has come out, while at the same time 
declines have been registered in other 
grades which continue to be neg 
lected by buyers. Several producers 
of bar iron have recently been in the 
market for busheling scrap and have 
purchased several thousand tons in 
the aggregate, with the result the 
price has been advanced. A scarcity 
of No. 1 busheling developed under 
this demand, as dealers have been 
using busheling scrap as _ shoveling 
steel while demand for it as bushel- 
ing has been absent. This buying 
movement probably will not continue. 
Rerclling rails have been coming out 
from railroads in better tonnage than 
through recent weeks, most heing ab- 
sorbed by dealers to apply on con- 
tracts, but a few sales of spot mate- 
rial have been made to consumers at 


$34. The increase in output from 
railroads is not sufficient to relieve 
the scarcity which has existed for 


Railroad offerings at the 
The Santa 


containing 


some time. 
moment are fairly light. 
Fe railroad offers a list 
2050 tons. 


Export Demand Halted 


Boston, Oct. 25.—The suddenness 
with which steel mills closed down 
on scrap buying is taken by some 
dealers as an indication that the pres- 
ent slump may be an artificial one 
and that buying will be resumed in 


the near future. In New England 
the market for ail grades of scrap 
iron and steel is inactive. No. 1 


machinery is being held up to fairly 
firm prices largely by concerted ac- 
tion of the dealers who refuse to let 
tonnage go at any appreciable con- 
cessions. One sale made during the 
week was for $42 but the bulk of 
the tonnage reported has been sold 
to consumers at from $40 to $41. The 
export demand for heavy melting 
steel which for sometime has made 
it possible for local dealers to sell 
this grade at $2 or $3 above the nor- 
mal market has now at least tempo- 
rarily been held up because of the 
situation in England. The last ship 
to sail loaded with some 7000 tons 
of scrap is tied up at an English 
port unable to unlead and further 
sailings have been canceled. A few 
scattering orders for heavy melting 
steel are reaching this market from 
Pittsburgh and to cover these deal- 
ers are paying about $20 in Boston. 
Other than this the price for heavy 


melting is not over $19. Borings 
have been in. slightly renewed de- 
mand anc $16.50 has been paid by 


the larger dealers. 
Prices Slump Off 
New York, Oct. 26—Weakening in 


some description is again in evidence 
the scrap. Heavy melting steel after 


remaining steady for a couple of weeks, 


has again declined, this time to $18 to 
$19, f.o.b. New York. Cast iron car 
wheels, steel car axles and No. 1 heavy 
cast have also slumped off $1. Shafting 
has fallen off 50 cents. With consumers 
still filling their needs from shipments 
on back orders, new business in the lo- 
cal market remains negligible. Dealers, 
consequently, are doing little buying, 
with the result present prices are large- 
ly nominal. It is believed, though, quo- 
tations on most materials could be shad- 
ed by a thrifty buyer. 


Trading in East Is Light 


Philadelphia, Oct. 26.—Business in 
the scrap market is in small vol- 
ume, and the price trend is low- 


er. A moderate tonmage of steel was 
bought by an eastern Pennsylvania mill 
at $23, delivered, and some business is 
reported to have been done at . Small 
sales of railroad wrought at , forge 
and bundled sheets at $17, plate at $26, 
and cupola cast at $38 also are reported. 


Market Is Easter 


_ Pittsburgh, Oct. 26—The market 
for iron and steel scrap is listless with 
virtually no inquiries coming out and 
while quotations are largely nominal 
the market really shows a decline of 
from $1 to $2 on most grades. The 
easier tone of the market is reflected 
in the fact that the lower quota- 


tions are those which dealers 
would apply against contract busi- 
ness. In the event they attempted to 


force sales at these prices, it is likely 
they would be unsuccessful and might 
have to make concessions. At the 
same time it is not wnlikely that if 
consumers came into the market for 
good sized tonnages they might have 
to pay higher prices than those named. 
It is said one large consumer of 
heavy melting steel is about to come 
into the market for a good sized 
tonnage and should this eventuate it 
is expected it would result in giving 
a clearer definition of the position 
of the market. A sale of 500 tons 
of iron axles at $52.50 is noted. 


Heavy Melting Down 


Buffalo, Oct. 26—Heavy melting steel 
has been among the scrap materials to 
feel the influence of a sagging market 
and is now quoted at $24 to $25. Other 
grades have also weakened considerably. 
With the lower prices dealers who have 
old orders are endeavoring to clean 
these up. Mills demand strictly specifi- 
cation shipments on these old orders. 


Two Grades are Lower 


Cleveland, Oct. 26—Trading in 
iron and steel scrap continues to be con- 
fined to dealers and is of comparatively 
light tonnage. Permits are the chief ob- 
stacles to the free movement of ma- 
terial, much of which remains to be 
shipped on contract. With two excep- 
tions prices remain unchanged as com- 
pared with last week’s quotations. Heavy 
cast which for some time has been $31 
to $31.50 is down to $29 to $29.50 while 
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old steel rails for rerolling are off $3 
a ton, now being quoted $33 to $34. 


Tendency Still Downward 


Cincinnati, Oct. 25.—Prices at the 
recent declines in iron and steel scrap 
market have been maintained, but 
the market is easy and the general 
tendency plainly is toward a lower 
level. Buying is at low ebb and there 
are perhaps fewer inquiries looking to 
future buying in the market today 
than for many months past. 


St. Louis Prices Again Decline 


St. Louis, Oct. 26.—Scrap iron and 
steel prices have been reduced again 
50 cents to $3 a ton. Consumers are 
not buying, and the same is true of 
dealers, save those who are covering 
on short sales. Those having to de- 
liver material on previous sales are 
able to acquire it on advantageous 
terms, except in a few instances where 
immediate delivery is wanted. In the 
latter case some dealers are paying 
small premiums. Yard interests are 
not laying on a pound, unless it can 
be bought at unusually low figures. 
Meantime the railroads continue to 
offer material, and pressure from that 
source is accelerating the drop. The 
Pennsylvania lines, est, sold 2000 
tons on Oct. 22, the prices realized 
being among the lowest paid in many 
weeks. On Oct. 25 the St. Louis & 
San Francisco railroad will dispose of 
2400 tons, including 1000 tons of 
mixed railroad scrap. The Missouri 
Pacific is selling 10 carloads. It is 
extremely difficult to interest even 
the regular dealers in railroad sales, 
and bids are unsatisfactory. Rerollers 
now are $31 to $31.50, which com- 
pares with $40, obtained about the 
middle of August. Slowing down in 
foundry operations is reflected in the 
dullness of cast and malleable. No. 
1 wrought has declined $3, and No. 2 
wrought cannot be sold. There is 
no demand for locomotive tires and 
machine shop turnings are quoted at 


Southern Market Lifeless 


, Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 26.—Noth- 
ing of importance is transpiring in 
the — market in the South. 
Nearly all deliveries on old contracts 
have been made. Price lists are 
nominal, as consumers are not willing 
to purchase. Heavy melting steel is 
offered at $18, and price readjustments 
are made almost weekly. Stocks on 
hand are of fair proportions. 





Ore Situation 


Improves As Season Nears Close— 
Less Demand Felt 


Cleveland, Oct. 26—Shipments of 
iron ore from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict for the present season up to and 
including Oct. 21 amounted to 50,- 
173,000 tons. Current shipments indi- 
cate that he figure will be brought 
up to 52,953,000 by Nov. 1, and if 
favorable weather conditions continue 
to prevail the season’s total may be 
approximately 58,000,000 tons. This 
anticipates a shipment of about 5,000,- 
000 tons in November and he re- 
mainder of the season. as compared 


with approximately 8,680,000 in Octo- 
her. nusually good weather con- 
ditions have facilitated transportation 
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of ore and shippers are in a much bet- 
ter situation than they anticipated a 
monh ago. A 

At the same time, prospective slack- 
ening of furnace operations have dis- 
sipated the fears which several of the 
leading operators expressed regarding 
the possibilities of their being able 
to make adequate deliveries. Contracts 
will not be filled, but demand is less 
urgent. While two leading furnace in- 
terests in the East had but few weeks 
supply of ore on hand a month ago 
and then were seriously concerned, 
especialy in regard to the lack of 
cars to haul ore from the open pit 
mines in Minnesota to the docks, gen- 
eral improvement in shipping facilities, 
coupled with the present outlook in 
the pig iron market, is responsible for 
a more reassuring attitude. 

The leading operators 
quests for cancellations or carry-overs 
negligible; nearly all buyers being wil- 
ling to take all the ore they can get. 
One of the largest producers reports 
several smaller furnace interests have 
asked it hold up shipments to an ag- 
gregate amount of 50,000 tons; another 
reports a request for a carry over of 
3000 tons, and a request for the can- 
cellation of 100,000 tons, which can- 
not be complied with. These figures 
substantially represent the aggregate 
tonnage affected. A shipper who at- 
tended the meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel institute reports hav- 
ing received inquiries for 50,000 tons; 
while another has an inquiry for 15,000 
tons, these representing “fill-in” lots. 

The M. A. Hanna Co., Shenango 
Furnace Co., and the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co., have appealed to the Min- 
nesota tax commission from the action 
of the local taxation officials of Chis- 
holm, Minn., in raising their combined 
assessments $7,000,000. Hearings were 
held last week, decision to be an- 
nounced later. 


report re- 





Report Strip Shading 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 26—Reports are 
persistent that makers of hot and 
cold-rolled strip steel are making con- 
cessions and that sales have been 
made at 50 cents a 100 pounds under 
the general quotation of 5.50c on hot 
rolled and of 8.50c on cold-rolled strip 
steel. Some producers insist that they 
still are maintaining these higher levels 
but report that business is extremely 
dull and that cancellations by the auto- 
mobile trade have been heavy. Opera- 
tions have been affected by cancella- 
tions and suspensions and now are 
estimated at about 65 per cent of 


capacity. 





Resale Offers Increasing 


Philadelphia, Oct. 26, (by wire).— 
Resale offerings of plates, shapes, bars, 
sheets and billets are increasing, ¢s- 
pecially these made by western agri- 
cultural implemnt makers who are re- 
ported desirous of reselling lange ton- 


nages in some instances below the 
Steel corporation’s prices. It is re- 
ported that a Pittsburgh consumer 


has bought a large tonnage of rerol- 
ling billets at resale for $45, Pitts- 
burgh. Considerable material original- 
ly ordered for Cuba and now held up 
by the moratorium in that country, 
also is offered for resale. 
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Seek New Sheet Business 


Mills Canvass Trade but Attractive Prices Fail To Bring Out Consumers 
—Prices Soften—More Automobile Makers Suspend Tonnages 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 26—Sheet 
producers generally are canvassing 
the trade closely in an effort to line 
up new business. Most of the sheet 
tonnages awarded recently have come 
from western consumers. The trade 
generally is withholding orders and 
although several mills have issued lists 
of various grades of sheets in stock 
gages and sizes at attractive prices, 
their offerings have failed to stimu- 
late buying. Consumers generally are 
drawing on their stock of sheets and 
many state that until market condi- 
tions become more clearly defined, 
their policy will be to purchase con- 
servatively. Mills in some cases have 
lowered production to conform to the 
amount of business in hand. One 
maker in the upper part of the valley 
did not start its mulls this week on 
account of the lack of coal. 


Many sheetmakers here continue to 
uote between the range of 5.00c and 
.50c for blue annealed, 6.50c to 7.00c 
for black and 8.25c to 8.50c for gal- 
vanized, base gages. However, sales 
of blue annealed by certain mills here 
and in a mearby district are heard 
between 4.50c and 5.00c, black between 
6.00c and 6.50c and galvanized be- 
tween 7.75c and 8.25c. In fact one 
mill hast week booked 1800 tons of 
18 gage, one-pass black at 5.75c, mill 
from a consumer in the Middle West. 


Additional curtailment in the pro- 
duction of pleasure cars is reflected 
by the action of certain automobile 
interests in requesting mills here last 
week to hold up their shipments of 
steel. One of these interests, a sub- 
sidiary of a large coiporation in the 
Detroit district, issued instructions to 
suspend delivery temporarily of bars, 
sheets and 1400 tons of strip steel. 
Another interest, a maker of low- 
price cars, notified mills to ship only 
a certain amount of tonnage as its 
future plan is to maintain only enough 
stock to keep its plant in operation 
25 days as against a few months run 
rormally. 


Little Business Done in East 


Philadelphia, Oct. 26-—The sheet 
market continues soft and new busi- 
ness offering is very small. Blue an- 
nealed sheets continue at 5.00c to 
5.50c, Pittsburgh, but it is unnecessary 
to pay more than 5.25c for attractive 
tonnages. Black sheets now are held 
6.25c to 6.50c. 


Cancellations Have Been Heavy 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 26.—Cancellations 
by the automobile trade of contracts 
for sheets have been heavy. Producers 
who have been making this class of 
tonnage have found their bookings 
greatly lightened and they are more 
urgently seeking other business. It is 
said that other cancellations have been 
comparatively light. Those that have 
been made have left the market weaker 
and lower prices are being quoted. It 
now appears that the maximum price 
for No. 28 black sheets is 7.00c, with 
reliable reports that sales have been 
made at 6.50c, while the range on No. 


28 galvanized sheets is said to be 7.75c 
8.25c, sales having been made at the 
former price, with transactions in No. 
10 blue annealed sheets at 4.90c to 
5.25c. Cancellations have resulted in 
lessened output of sheet mills with 
the industry operating at about 80 per 
cent of capacity. Some producers have 
bookings which will carry them into 
1921 in the absence of further cancel- 
lations or suspensions. 
Chicago Situation Easier 

Chicago, Oct. 20.—While producers 
of steel sheets in the Chicago district 
have nothing to offer for this year, 
and both will carry unfilled ton 
into 1921, the situation is decidedly 
easicr as independent mills in the 
Fast are séeking business at some- 
what reduced quotations. As nearly 
as can be learned, No. 10 gage blue 
annealed can be obtained now at 5.25c 
to 5.50c, Pittsburgh, No. 28 gage 
black at 650c to 7.00c, Pittsburgh, 
and No. 28 gage galvanized at 8. 
to 8.50c, Pittsburgh. e requests 
for cancellations nave been received 
by local producers, but inasmuch as 
the business was taken on under pro- 
test several months ago, the requests 
are being refused. The Inland Steel 
Co. has not yet begun to dispose of 
its remaining first quarter ‘tonnage, 
and has not decided its policy in this 
respect. ; 


Price At $7 


May Be Kept By Leading Tin Plate 
Producer—Bookings Late 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 26.—Comsiderable 
interest is being shown as to the 
price that independent makers of tin 
plate will quote on first half business 
understood but 





now that it is not 
verified that the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. will maintain its level 
of $7. The independents will wait 
until! this interest formerly opens its 
books about Dec. 15. The opening 


by the leading producer will be about 


one month late this year. It is be- 
lieved the independent price will be 
well under $8, if not actually on a 


level with that of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., which is booked well 
into first quarter. Some independents 
also are committed into next year. 
The latter are selling stock items at 


$8.50 when in car lots and at $9 in 
less than car lots. Demand has be- 
come easier. Operations are esti- 
mated at 80 per cent of capacity, 


although some producers are operating 
at 90 per cent. 


The Laconia Car Co., Laconia, N. 
H., has issued $700,000 3-year 8 per 
cent serial notes to provide working 
capital to take care of its increasing 
business. Unfilled orders amount, at 
the present time, to $1,800,000, or suf- 
ficient to keep the plants busy for eight 
months. W. H. Raye and P. W. 
Brown have been added to the board 
of directors of the company. 
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Shape Business Is Light 


Small Jobs Are Rule in All Territories—Plain Material Sales at 
3.10c but Lower Is Reported on Desirable Work 


New York, Oct. 25.—Orders and 
new inquiries in the local structural 
market during the past week have all 
been well under 1000 tons. In fact, 
the largest order reported aggregated 
400 tons and ‘the largest inquiry, 
tons. Owing to the continued lull, 
deliveries at the mills are improving 
steadily, and curtailment in produc- 
tion is reported in some _ quarters. 
Att one or two of the mills, however, 
a shortage of cars has deferred ship- 
ments. Prices are unchanged at 2.90c 
to 3.10c, Pittsburgh. Irregularities in 
building operations brought by hear- 
ings before the Lockwood legislative 
committee undoubtedly will defer 
much new construction in this city 
until the investigation has been com- 
pleted. Contracts on fthe proposed 
$20,000,000 court house here have been 
revoked, which involved several thou- 
sand tons of steel, 


Little Demand in East 


Vhiladelphia, Oct. 26—Shape_ de- 
mand is almost cntirely lacking in 
the East. The market is on a basis of 
3.002, Pittsburgh. The Belmont Iron 
Works has taken 400 tons for a plant 
for the lilinois Glass Co., at Bridge- 
ton, N. J. 


Sales Made At 3.10c 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 26—That the level 
of 3.10c, base, Pittsburgh, for struc- 
tural shapes has not disappeared is 
made evident by the fact that two im- 
portant independent producers report 
sales at this figure, one of them in- 
volving 300 tons and another 400 tons. 
It is claimed, however, that this figure 
has been shaded but it is still con- 
sidered to be representative of the go- 
ing price of some important makers. 
Fabricators report that the market is 
extremely dull. Complaint has been 
made of the shortage of open-top 
equipment during the past week and 
one fabricator now has a greater ton- 
nage piled at its plant than at any 
time during the current year, both 
because of the lack of cars and the 
labor situation. 


Federal Bank Still Pending 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—Most interest in 


the structural market is centered on 
the award of steel for the Federal 
Reserve bank building, which seems 


likely to be made within a short time. 
Several general contractors who have 
submitted bids were in Washington 
last week consulting with the federal 
reserve board relative to their figures. 
Several small lots were awarded dur- 
ing the past week with no tonnage of 
notable size. The Inland Steel Co. 
continues te quote 3.48c, mill, for 
structurals, but in the absence of new 
rae its heavy structural mill js 
idle, 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Bridge work for the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, 400 tons, to Phoenix Bridge Works. 

Power plant for Cheswick Power Co., Springdale, 
Pa., 250 tons, to Riter-Conley Oo. 

Factory for Barbara Asphalt Co., Perth Amboy, 
N. 4, 250 tons, to Levering & Garrigues. 

Five crane bridges for Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New 


York City, 400 tons, to American Bridge (. 

Machine shop at Turner’s Falls, Mass., for Montague 
Machine Co., 200 tons to the McCliniic-Marshall Co. 

Foundry extension at Barberton, 0., for the Pitts- 
burgh Valve & Fittings Co. 150 tons to the Me- 
Clintie-Marshall Co. 

Plant for Illinois Glass Co. at Bridgeton, N. J., 
400 tons, to Belmont Iron Works. 

CONTRACTS PENDING 


Pier for Standard Oi Co., Bayonne, N. J., 
tons, bids asked. 


Outlook Is Promicing 


New York, Oct. 25.—Prices on con- 
crete bars for shipment at mills’ con- 
venience, which includes promipt and 
nearby shipment, now range from 
3.25 to 3.50c, base, Pittsburgh. While 
there is not a great deal of business 
offered in the concrete bar market at 
present, there are indications that a 
lot of work will be coming out in 
this district shortly for next spring. 
The most important job now pending 
includes 350 tons of bars for a build- 


690 


ing at East Orange, N. J. The Na- 
tional Steel Rolling Co., Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa, has taken a _ contract 


whereby it will supply all the require- 
ments of the Republic Fireproofing 
Co., 26 Cortlandt street, New York, 
for the next six months, and it also 
has contracted to roll 1200 tons of 
Havemeyer sections for the Concrete 
Steel Co. New York. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


Ruilding for Ward Baking ©o., Bast Orange, N. J., 
350 tons. ° 


Strong Market 


Rules in Tubular Products— 
Columbus Rejects Pipe Bids 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 26.—Of all the iron 
and steel products, the market for 
pipe easily is the strongest and does 
not show any change whatever, being 
firm at tthe discounts quoted by makers 
of both iron and steel buttweld and 
lapweld grades. Demand still is heavy 
and is greatly in excess of capacity, 
and producers are considerably behind 
in their schedules. While operations 
are being maintained at a good rate, 
it is likely that some plants will have 
to curtail output soon unless they get 
a better supply of cars. 


Reject Columbus Bids 


New York, Oct. 25.—All bids on the 
4400 tons of cast iron pipe for Colum- 
bus, O., have been rejected, and new 
bids will be advertised for after the 
first of the year. Trading in the East 
continues fin relatively small propor- 
tions, and the situation as a whole is 
featureless. 


Slow to Close Inquiries 


Chicago, Oct. 26—With. inquiry for 
cast iron pipe exceedingly scarce, 
sales are even more so, as cities open- 
ing bids are slow to award the ton- 
nage. As an exception to this rule, 
Gothenburg, Nebr., has awarded about 
100 tons to the National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. Bids were rejected on 250 


Still 
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tons for which bids were opened Oct. 
19 at Ecorse, Mich. No award has 
been made on 1250 tons for which bids 
were opened Oct. 16 by officials of 
Montgomery county, at Dayton. An 
inquiry is current in this market for 
2 miles of 8-inch pipe totaling about 
300 tons, which is desired by a west- 
ern railroad. 


Prices Firm in South 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 26—While 
the cast iron pipe market still is 
rather slow, prices are being main- 


tained. One of the leading producers 
in this district states: “We look for 
no change in prices this fall, but 


much depends on pig iron prices. For 
the remainder of this year and to a 
large extent through the first quar- 
ter of next year, blast furnaces claim 
to have their capacity well booked. 
If this is correct, it means that pig 
iron prices for several months to 
come probably will remain strong.” 
Shipments of cast iron pipe on old 


contracts are being made steadily. 
New business is light. 
Rail Tonnage 


Placed by the Reading—Various Prices 
Considered by Mills 


Philadelphia, Oct. 26.—The Phila- 
delphia & Reading railroad has placed 
15,000 tons of rails with the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.. for delivery in 1921. 
The price is to be fixed later. The 
Pennsylvania railroad is inquiring for 
100,000 tons. Other roads are show- 
ing interest, including the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, and the 
Norfolk & Western. While the inde- 
pendents have not yet fixed prices for 
1921, it is understood that ore mill 
regards $62.50 as fair and it is inti- 
mated that another may quote $59 
while another is talking of $65 to $70. 


Orders For Cars Placed 


New York, Oct. 26—Orders for 
700 composite freight cars have been 
awarded by the Western Pacific Rail- 
road Co. and 50 hoppers by the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac rail- 
road to the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Arnold Bros., New York City, are in- 
quiring for 1000 gondolas for export. 
Other inquiries aggregate possibly 600. 
The Southern railroad is inquiring for 
50 locomotives. 


Inquiry Is Light 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 26.—Inquiry for 
standard railroad spikes is light, the 
only sizable one that has developed in 
this district during the past week 
having been put out by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe railroad which is 
asking for 15,000 kegs of 6 x 9/16- 
inch spikes for prompt delivery. The 
market on standard spikes is quoted 
at 4.00c to 4.25c. Deliveries are be- 
ing made in about 60 days. There 
has been a let-wp in the demand for 
small ikes, although it still is fair, 
and jobbers are replenishing their 
stocks. . Deliveries on these sizes are 
being made in about three months. 
One interest is quoting 5.00c on %- 
inch, 7/16-inch and %-inch sizes, and 
5.75¢ on the 5/l6-inch size, while a 
price of 5.00c, base, is quoted on boat 
spikes. The range of 3.25c to 3.75c 
still 4s being named on light rails, 25 
to 45 pounds, although it is said that 
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an attractive specification might de- 
bra a figure of 3.00c. An _ inde- 
ent interest reports a sale of 
B00 tons of the lighter sections from 
stock at 3.50c and of 950 tons of the 
heavier sections, 25 to 45-pound rails, 
at 3.75c. These figures are being ob- 
tained where deliveries are to be made 
promptly. 
Rail Tonnage Nearly Closed 
Chicago, Oct. 26.—Practically noth- 
ing remains to be done relative to 
standard steel rails from the Chicago 
mill for 1921 delivery except to ob- 
tain signatures to contracts which have 
been under negotiation for some time. 
This matter is well advanced and 
practically all roads normally drawing 
their supply from this source are cov- 
ered, and at the same time the Chi- 
cago mil! has ey eg of practically 
its entire tonnage for the coming year. 
An eastern rail mill recently sold a 
small tonnage into Chicago territory 
at $62.50, mill. Inquiry for railroad 
cars has ceased, nothing new coming 
out for the past fortnight, and no 
contracts have been made on inquiries 
previously received. 


Made Liotivnte Director 


George F. Downs, president of the 
Lackawanna Steel 0. has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
the American Iron and Steel institute, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of C. H. McCullough, former president 
of the Lackawanna company. 
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Resales Cut Semifinished 


Additional Offerings Weaken Market—Independent Producer Reduces 
Rerolling Steel to $55 — Less than $55 Done on Resale Sheet Bars 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 26.—Offerings of 
good sized lots of semifinished mate- 
rial at prices considerably below those 
named by producers has further weak- 
ened ‘this market, and responding to 
this one prominent independent pro- 
ducer of billets has reduced its quo- 
tations from $60 to $55, Pittsburgh, 
on soft 4 x 4 rerolling steel. Some 
producers still are quoting $60 but 
concede they are not getting any new 
business at this level. Makers, gener- 
ally, still quote $65 on sheet bars, but 
it seems apparent this level would be 
shaded at least $5 and perhaps more 
on an attractive specification. It is 
reported resale tonnages are being 
offered at less than $55 and are of 
standard quality. Some of this was 
intended for export. With the cur- 
tailment of operations of steel mills, 
consumption of sheet bars has de- 
creased and most consumers appear to 
be well covered, although it is said 
one important interest may come into 
the market soon for a large tonnage. 
The market for forging billets also 
is dull and easier, and the price range 
now appears to be $65 to $70, Pitts- 
burgh, the former figure being more 
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7.25 7.10 33.00 6.45 43.00 
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western has been declining gradually, selling down 


to 7.00c, Hast St. Louis. Oct. 25. Today the market 
was 7.05¢ to 7.15c. The ore operators in the Joplin 
field closed their works for a two weeks’ shutdown 
recently, to resume on a reduced scale Nov. 1. Con- 
sumers, particularly galvanizers have been ordering 
shipments on old contracts to be made, eo that the 
Stocks at smelters should show a reduction for 
October. 

The lead market has been easy. Spot lead sold 
down to 6.75c, New York, while domestic jead for 
prompt shipment was obtainable down to 6.62'%¢, 
East St. Louis. The New York market now is below 
the import cost, so that the London, New York and 
St. Louis have resumed a more nearly normal rela- 
tionship. 

The antimony market has been quiet with large lots 
quoted 6.37%4c to 6.50c, New York. This ts slightly 
below the cost of import. 

The aluminum market has been extremely dull. 
Small lots of virgin ingot 98 to 99 per cent are to 
be had for 29.00c to 30.00c, New York, for spot 
delivery, in the outside market. The same grade for 
shipment from abroad this year, is quoted 28 .00c, 
c.if. New York. Next year’s contracts for foreiga 
aluminum are quoted 30.00¢ to 31.00c. Sheets for 
importation have been offered down to 37.00c, base, 
while spot sheets in New York are quoted 45.00c 
to 47.00¢. 

Brass and copper products have been following the 

market charging => 2c at a time 


about a fourth of prewar figures. 


representative of the market than the 
latter. No business has developed for 
wire rods and one producer has cur- 
tailed production. Skelp continues 
quiet and is quoted at 3.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, for domestic business. Slabs 
are quoted at $55 to $60, Pittsburgh. 


Rerollers Sold at $55 


Philadelphia, Oct. 26—The only 
business reported in semifinished ma- 
terial this week is the sale of one lot 
of about 500 tons of rerolling billets at 


$55, Pittsburgh. This indicates the 
market on standard open-hearth ma- 
terials. Some so-called boneyard steel, 


comprising off quality, is available at 
lower prices. The last price done on 
forging billets was $65, Pittsburgh. 


Shipments Being Held Up Again 


Youngstown, QO., Oct. 26.—Quie’- 


ness in the plate market continues t 
hold the sale of slabs in this territor: 
to a minimum. Little maquiry for 


this grade of semifinished material i, 


coming out and for this reason quota- 
tions are lacking. ‘The market here, 
however, is $66. Billets, 4 x 4 inche 
and iarger, zlso are quotable at $60, 


Youngstown, the price of the smaller 
sizes ranging trom $60 to $65, Youngs- 


town. fFlecrging biiiets are offered 
$65 by one mill and $70 by another. 

Sheet bar consumers are not speci- 
fying against contracts as heavily as 
they were recently. Practically no 
new business for this commodity is 
coming out. The market here 1s 
quotable between $62.50 and $65. A 
sale of a few hundred tons of open- 
hearth sheet bars was made last weck 
at $55, Pittsburgh, for immediate de- 
livery to a western Pennsyivania con- 
sumer, 

Shipments of bars, shapes and semi- 
finished material from mills here are 
beginning to be held up again on 
acrount of the iack of carriers. One 
steelmaker now has approximately 
18,000 tons of these products piled 
as compered with a few hundred tons 
two weeks ago. 


Report War Surplus Sales 


Washingon, Oct. 26.—Proceeds 
from the sale of surplus war ma- 
terials up to Oct. 8 netted the war 
department $763,401,326.18 on material 
that cost it $1,056,090,385.68, says a 
statement by the deparment. This 
makes the percentage of recovery to 


Oct. 8 approximately 63 per cent. On 
nonferrous metal sales the recovery is 
claimed to be 50 per cent; on hard- 
ware 42, on machinery and engineer- 
ing equipment 52, on railroad rolling 
stock 87 and on railway material 66. 
Sales to date of surplus nonferrous 
meta!s have totaled $32,344,790, of 
hardware $2,669,922, of machinery and 
engineering equipment $9,105,923, of 
railroad rolling stock  $100,144,912, 
and of railway material $6,251,502. 
Nonferrous scrap sales to Oct. 8 ag- 
gregated $18,004,849. 
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More Cars 


Are Allotted for Oil Country Ship- 
ments of Tubular Goods 


Washington, Oct. 26.— Interstate 
commerce commission has issued to 
the Steel & Tube Co. of America, 
Chicago, a permit for four open top 
cars daily with sides higher than 38 
inches for the movement of pipe and 
tubing to the oil fields. This permit, 
which is effective until Nov. 19, calls 
for half the number of extra cars the 
company had been getting up to the 
termination of all special permits on 
Oct. 19. A temporary permit for the 
movement of steel sewer pipe has 
been granted to Bayonne, N. J. These 
permits, with the one of last week 
giving pipe and tube mills in the 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Lorain 
districts 60 additional open-top cars 
daily, are the only permits reported 
by the commerce commission to have 
been granted to the iron and steel 
industry since it issued a sweeping 
order canceling all outstanding per- 
mits. The commission’s order abro- 
gated 633 permits and restored some 
80,000 open top cars for coal loading, 
a large part of the 80,000 cars being 
withdrawn from the iron and _ steel 
industry. 

Freight loading continues heavy 
despite a reported decrease in the 
offerings of freight, and in the week 
ended Oct. 9 the roads loaded 1,009,787 
cars of revenue freight. This is the 
first time this year loading has exceed- 
ed 1,000,000 cars in any week, and is 
within 2000 cars of the best week in 
the history of the carriers. Loading of 
coke in the week ended Oct. 9 was 
15,431 cars, against 8655 cars in the 
same week last year. Ore loading 
amounted to 79,214 cars, compared 
with 54,950 in 1919, and coal loading 
229,976 cars, against 224,617 in the 
same week of 1919. A report of the 
interstate commerce commission for 
the seven months ended with July 
gives the increase in freight traffic 17.1 
per cent. 

The finance division of the com- 
merce commission reports that a total 
of $56,190,325 has been advanced to 
the carriers from the $300,000,000 re- 
volving fund for meeting maturities 
and purchasing new equipment. It is 
estimated that these advances have 
made possible the financing of equip- 
ment orders of slightly more than 
$100,000,000. Recent advances include 
$200,000 to the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville railroad for the construc- 
tion of a steel car repair shop at 
Lafayette, Ind., and $300,000 to the 
Central New England Railway Co., 
for additions and betterments which 
will cost $500,000. 

The car service division of the 
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American Railway association reports 
that demand for automobile cars has 
fallen off sharply. 


Continues Fabrication in 


Transit Privilege 


Washington Oct. 26.—Proposed 
cancellation of provisions permitting 
fabrication in transit at St. Louis of 
structural iron and steel from Pitts- 
burgh and other points of origin to 
Memphis, New Orleans and other 
lower Mississippi valley destinations 
has been found not to be justified by 
the interstate commerce commission. 
The Missouri Pacific railroad last July 
sought to cancel certain provisions in 
its tariff permitting fabrication in tran- 
sit at St. Louis, in connection with 
joint rates on carload shipments of 
structural iron and steel from Chicago, 
Gary, Ind., and points east of the 
Indiana-Illinios state line to Memphis, 
New Orleans and other points, there- 
by making applicable higher combina- 
tion rates based upon St. Louis. On 
protests by the St. Louis chamber 
of commerce, the St. Louis Structural 
Steel Co., and other interests’ the 
schedules were suspended until Nov. 
25. The decision of the commerce 
commission is favorable to the St. 
Louis interests. 


Protests Plea To Lower 
Chicago Export Rate 


Washington, Oct. 26.—‘“Pacific port 
routes are under a disability as com- 
pared with Atlantic port routes in 
the movement of export traffic from 
Pittsburgh to the Orient, which dis- 
ability is due solely to the geograph- 
ical location of Pittsburgh, and can- 
not perticipate in the movement of 
traffic except upon an equalization of 
rates,” states the railroad administra- 
tion in answer to the complaint of 
the Inland Steel Co., Chicago, that 
railroads discriminate against it in 
maintaining on iron and steel articles 
from Chicago to Pacific ports for 
export the same rates that apply from 
Pittsburgh. “In making such equal- 
ization carriers to Pacific ports have 
not given to Pittsburgh any advantage 
which it would not otherwise enjoy, 
while in applying the same rate from 
Chicago they have given its manu- 
facturers the benefit of a lower rate 
than would be justified except for the 
competitive influence of the Pittsburgh 
rate via Atlantic ports.” 

Lower export iron and steel rates 
from Chicago than froin Pittsburgh 
to Pacific ports, when previously ‘in 
effect, were not due to any recogni- 
tion upon the part of the carriers. of 
the principle of graded rates, but 
solely tc the fact that the through 
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rate from Pittsburgh was so low that 
the carriers could not afford to meet 
it via Pacific ports, the railroad admin- 
istration contends. 

In a brief, setting forth additional 

reasons why the Chicago-Pacific coast 
rate should be made lower than that 
from Pittsburgh, the steel company 
asserts: 
_ “There is not a steel product or an 
iron product consumed in the Orient 
that cannot be had in Chicago in the 
volume demanded. It would be to 
the interest of the western carriers 
to have all steel for the Orient pur- 
chased at Chicago and move by rail 
to _ San Francisco. The minimum 
division carriers east of Chicago will 
accept out of the 80-cent rate has 
been 11.2 cents. On business from 
New Vork the minimum acceptable 
to carriers east of Chicago is about 
18 _ cents, leaving carriers west of 
Chicago 62 cents.” 


Trade Board Delays Action 


in Cost Data Case 


Washington, Oct. 26.—Delay on the 
part of the federal trade commission 
in seeking modification of the injunc- 
tion in the district supreme court that 
it might prosecute the mandamus suits 
against the Bethlehem Steel Co. and 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., has 
given rise to the report that the com- 
mission has finally abandoned its cost 
reporting program, though at the com- 
mission’s headquarters here it is as- 
serted some action may be looked for 
shortly. 

The commission now lacks both a 
chief counsel and an assistant chief 
counsel, and this is said to have caused 
delay. However, return of Commis- 
sioner Nelson B. Gaskill from his va- 
cation will settle all doubts over 
the case, as Gaskill last spring took 
personal charge of the matter. Soon 
after the commission brought action 
at Trenton, N. J., and Philadelphia, 
against the Republic and Bethlehem 
companies, these two and 20 other 
companies went into the district su- 
preme court here and enjoined the con- 
mission from any further attempt to 
force submission of production cost 
data by iron, steel and coke producers, 

The commission announced last 
spring that on the return to the bench 
this fall of Justice Bailey, who grant- 
ed the injunction, it would ask that it 
be modified so the test suits at Tren- 
ton and Philadelphia could be pushed. 
Justice Bailey has been back three 
weeks, but is on the criminal bench 
this term. Since any decision in the 
Trenton and Philadelphia actions will 
be carried to the United States Su- 
preme Court, a final decision appar- 
ently ‘is close to two vears distant. 
Meanwhile, cost reporting is on a vol- 
untary basis, and outside of one large 
interest, practically none is reporting. 
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_ Curtail Output 


Of Automotive Plants in Detroit— 
Expect Business Revival 
Detroit, Oct. 25.—Curtailment of 
production now is the policy of the 
automotive industry in general. This 
situation which has been coming to a 
climax during the last two months 
now finds dealers with an excess sup- 
ply of cais and trucks on their hands, 
consumers holding back orders and 
awaiting improved credit conditions. 
The slowing down has caused some 
unemployment in Detroit, but the 
situation is declared to be no worse than 
exists in other centers. The peak 
of employment appears to have been 
last April when approximately 310,000 
men were on the payrolls of Detroit 
factories, the bulk being engaged in 
the automotive and allied industries. 
The number now employed is placed 
at 245,000, a decrease of 55,000 or 

about 17 per cent. 

Employers do not believe the situa- 
tion is one to cause apprehension and 
in fact a number anticipate a pro- 
nounced business revival to follow the 
coming __ elections. Mayor James 
Couzens has appealed to manufac- 
turers to ration employment, so that 
unemployment may be kept at a 
minimum. The Michigan Manufac- 
turers’ association has asked the city 
to proceed at once with $37,000,000 
- worth of sewer and water works con- 
struction, recently authorized, as a 
means of creating employment. 

“Undoubtedly we are in a period 
of depression and readjustment,” says 


Alvan Macauley, president of the 
Packard Motor Car Co. “but the 
fundamental conditions are good. 


The lull in buying affects afl lines, 
but I believe that it is only temporary 
and improvement will be rapid after 
the elections.” 

In other cities of Michigan, indus- 
trial conditions closely parallel those 
in Detroit. Kalamazoo, the center of 
the coated paper industry, is reported 
running at 80 per cent of normal; 
Tackson is down to 48 per cent: 
Muskegon, 50; Saginaw, Bay City and 
Lansing, 70; Grand Rapids, 60 to 70. 
and Flint and Battle Creek, 80 per 
cent. 

The Pere Marquette railway is com- 
pleting a reconstruction program in- 
volving the expenditure of $5,782,000. 
This work involves the laying of 275 
track miles of 90-pound rails on the 
principal operating divisions; the pur- 
chase of 12 Pacific type locomotives: 
the creation of a new division ter- 
minal at New Buffalo, Mich.; the pur- 
chase of 12 all-steel passenger coaches 
and 12 steel baggage and express 
cars; and the construction of a bridge 
over the Thornapple river. At Sag- 
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inaw, Mich., improvements costing 
$600,000 are being made, including a 
machine shop and power house. 
Similar improvements are being made 
at Plymouth, Mich. at a cost of 
$325,000. 


Holds Lever Act Section Is 
Unconstitutional 


The fourth section of the Lever act 
was declared unconstitutional in the 
United States district court at Pitts- 
burgh, Oct. 21, when Judge W. H. 
Thompson dismissed the government’s 
petition for an order of removal of 
several railroad men, to Chicago, where 
they had been indicted for conspiracy 
to violate the section. An appeal to 
the -court of appeals for the third 
district has been taken by the gov- 
ernment. 

J. Thomas Hoffman, counsel for the 
men, opposed the government's petition 
for removal. The three men were 
accused of interfering with the trans- 
portation of food, fuel and other 
necessaries, thus conspiring to defeat 
the statute as amended. They denied 
any conspiracy. 

“Agricultural workers may with im- 


punity, wilfully and for purpose of 
enhancing the price, destroy, waste or 
hoard the necessities which come from 
the farm,” the opinion says. “These 
thousands might form a gigantic com- 
bination through any unfair devices 
or discriminating means to limit the 
production or restrict the supply and 
distribution of these necessities that 
they might make greater gains by 
extorting excessive profits, and yet 
such acts, while utterly destructive of 
the purpose of the statute, would re- 
ceive the sanction of the law, while 
these very same acts, committed by 
other persons not in the favored 
classes, would make him a criminal 
and deprive him of his property or 
liberty or both. Surely such classi- 
fication is unjust and arbitrary in the 
extreme, violating both the letter and 
the spirit of the fifth amendment of 
the constitution.” 


Ask Freight Rate Advance 


on Sheet Bars 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 25.—Railroad 
trafic authorities are asking ship- 
pers and consumers of sheet bars 
to consent to an advance in rates be- 
tween certain points. These are spe- 
cial rates granted years ago and all 
are below the billet rate. When vari- 
ous rate increases went into operation 
during the war, and also the 40 per 
cent increase effective recently, the 
special sheet bar rates were advanced 
proportionately but no action was tak- 
en toward bringing them to the billet 
level. 

Some years ago a special sheet bar 
rate was established between this city 
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and Warren. The railroads now de- 
clare that this and certain other rates 
are so far out of line as to be illog- 
ical and to be discriminatory between 
shippers. A traffic authority, com- 
menting on the sheet bar rates, de- 
clared they were made years ago be- 
cause of the heavy movement of the 
commodity between certain points. 


Holland Builds Furnaces 


Plans and purchases are under way 
for the construction of two blast fur- 
Ijmuiden, Holland, accord- 
ing to Freyn, Brassert & Co., Chi- 
cago, who have been named consult- 
ing engineers for the Royal Nether- 
lands Blast Furnace & Steel Works 
Co. The plant is planned along 
American lines throughout, including 
the furnaces, hot blast stoves, ferro- 
concrete bins, gas washing, charging, 
blowing and other equipment. This 
plant will be the first application of 
American practice in furnace lines, 
filling, blowing and general operation 
with continental ores and cokes, and 
the decision for its construction was 
reached only after investigation. 


naces at 


Will Rebuild Second Stack 


Following the rebuilding of blast fur- 
nace No. 4 of the Algoma Steel Corp., 
Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada, 


Freyn, Brassert & Co., Chicago, have 
been re-engaged as engineers in the re- 
building of stack No. 3. In the re- 
modeling of the first furnace, the lines 
were changed considerably from the 
original installation. A new hearth and 
bosh were installed, and the furnace 
height increased by the addition of a 
new dome top to the existing shell in- 
cluding a gas seal, receiving hopper and 
throat. New offtakes and downcomer 
were provided; the skip incline was 


-emodeled and a coke oven built 


Leases Zine Ore Mines 


The Allied Development Co., 
organization, incorporated 


a new 
under In- 
diana laws for the purpose of mining 
and marketing zinc ore, has leased 
10,000 acres in Hamilton county, In- 
diana, which will be opened for imme- 
diate development. The discovery of 
zinc ore was made by Arthur Becker, 
of Indianapolis, a 
who served in the governmental chem- 
ical department during the world war. 
He says the zinc deposits, as regards 
quantity and quality, are the best un- 
covered in the central states. Veins 
from 6 to 24 feet in thickness, within 
100 feet of the surface have been lo- 
cated and some samples of ore sub- 
mitted to W. N. Logan, state geolo- 
gist, have tested 25.92 per cent zinc. 


chemical engineer, 
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Greater Earnings 


Shown by Steel Corporation for the 
Third Quarter Period 

Third quarter earnings of the United 
States Steel Corp. show sharp gains 
over both the preceding three months 
and the corresponding period one year 
ago. Total earnings were $48,051,540 
as compared with $43,155,705 earned 
in the June quarter and $40,177,252 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30, 1919. 
The company’s surplus for the period 
was $17,869,939. Three months ago 
the surplus was $13,776,833 and one 
year ago it was $11,105,167. The usual 
quarterly disbursement of 1% per cent 
on the common stock and 15% per cent 
on the preferred stock was made. The 
tabulated comparative income account 
for the three months of the year 
follow: 

1920 1919 

Earnings after operating ex- 

penses, f-derai taxes, ete..$48,051,540 $40,177,222 


Denreciation and sinking 

PE... weccetcucatieast 12,312,403 11,065,80% 
Net income . . 35,739,137 29,111,429 
Interest and tond premium 5,210,498 5,347,562 
Balance ...........+.+..+. 30,528,639 23,763,887 
Preferred dividend ....... 6,304,919 6,304,919 
Common dividend ........ 6,353,781 6,353,781 
De” elekocteveceteess 17,869,939 11,105,167 


Both July and September earnings 
were higher than any preceding month 
since the armistice. August dropped 
below earnings for the other months 
ot the quarter. The monthly earnings 
ior the period compared with one year 
ago follow: 

Monthly earnings third quarter 


1920 1919 
GU crepe cececccecceeses $16,436,802 $13,567,100 
ROE sc ccccccccccccese 15,440,416 14,444,881 
a 16,174,322 12,165,251 


Hardware Men Advocate 
Repeal of Profits Tax 


profits tax 





Repeal of the excess 
was urged and the enactment of 
“something more fair, more certain 
and more just,” was advocated at the 
closing sessions of the convention 
in Philadelphia of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ association and 
the National Hardware association. 

In addition to this the organizations 
went on record as being opposed to 
the proposed metric system of weights 
and measures, and although several 
speakers urged a sales or consumption 
tax, the convention did not declare it- 
self on the proposition. 

New officers of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ association are: 
President, W. D. Biggers, Detroit, 
succeeding F. H. Payne, Greenfield, 
Mass.; vice presidents, Murray Sarg- 
ent. New Haven, Conn., G. O’Brien, 
N. Y., and. Isaac Black, 
Conn., secretary-treas- 


Rochester, 
New Britain, 
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urer, Frederick D. Mitchell, New York 
and members of the executive com- 
mittee. W. A. Graham, Wallingford, 
Conn Charles M. Power, Pittsburgh, 
Robert G. Thompson, Saginaw, 
Mich., H. Sanborn Smith, Birmingham, 
Ala.. H. C. Atkins, Indianapolis, W. 
H Cowdery, Cleveland, S. M. Stone, 


Hartford, Conn. KB H. Swiit, Fre- 
mont, O. and Walter M. Taussig, 
New York. 


A. S. M. E. Elects Officers 
and Adopts Program 


Edwin S. Carman, secretary and 
chief engineer, Osborn Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, has been elected president 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in a mail ballot covering 
the membership of 13,000. Mr. Car- 
man succeeds Maj. Fred J. Miller, 
New York, and will take office after 
the society’s annual convention to be 
held in New York in December. John 
L. Harrington, consulting engineer. 
Kansas City; Leon P. Alford, editor, 
New York, and Robert B. Wolf, presi- 
dent R. B. Wolf Co. New York, 
were chosen vice presidents for two 
years. Three managers were elected 
as follows for a term of three years: 
Henry M. Norris, Cincinnati; Carl C. 
Thomas, Los Angeles; and Louwis C. 
Nordmyer, St. Louis. Maj. William 
H. Wiley, New York, was re-elected 
publisher. The finance committee of 
the society has recommended a budget 
of more than $500,000 for the en- 
suing year. The publication commit- 
tee reported that the society’s publica- 
tions for the year had involved an 
expenditure of more than $200,000. 
The engineering foundation fund for 
engineering research, which was estab- 
lished in 1914 by Ambrose Swasey 
and which is administered by the en- 
gineering foundation board, shortly 
will amount to $1,000,000. John H. 
Barr, New York, formerly professor of 
machine design at Cornell university, 
has been appointed the society's repre- 
sentative on the national research 
council for three years, succeeding 
W. F. M. Goss, New York. Fred 
J. Miller, retiring president, was 
named a member of the John Fritz 
medal board to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of John Alfred Brashear, 
Pittsburgh. 

The council of the society has adopt- 
ed a recommendation from a special 
committee on industrial enginéering, 
whose chairman is Dean D. S. Kim- 
ball, Cornell university, to the effect 
that immediate steps be taken “to 
formulate a practical program of in- 
dustrial relations which will express 
the viewpoint and beliefs of en- 
gineers.” 
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Building Scandal 


Involves Contractors and Labor Lead- 
er—Stee! Contracts Affected 


New York, Oct. 25.—What promises 
to be one of the biggest building 
scandals in the history of the country 
and what will in all probability lead 
to investigation of building activities 
in other large cities is now being un- 
folded in testimony before the Lock- 
wood housing committee in its ses- 
sions at the city hall in this city. 
Irregularities for the past several years 
in this city involve building operations 
running into millions of dollars, it is 
shown. 

Extortion by unscrupulous labor 
leaders under threat of strike, a threat 
frequently put into operation, control 
of bidding and unlawful combimations 
in building materials are among the 
irregularities indicated by the testi- 
mony. Robert P. Brindell, president 
of the Building Trades council, alleged 
to have accepted a $25,000 bribe for 
calling off a strike, and John T. Het- 
trick, a lawyer of 165 Broadway, 
charged with ‘having absolute control 
of bidding, are among the leading fig- 
ures implicated. Otto Ejidlitz, head of 
the Building Trades Employers’ asso- 
ciation, and said to have control over 
Brindell, also is mentioned. 

In outlining the course of the in- 
quiry, Samuel Untermyer, associated 
counsel of the committee, asserted that 
he intends to show a banding together 
among the material men, first, in 
separate associations in each line of 32 
lines engaged in building materials 
from the mamufacturer down to the 
retailer, and then the banding together 
of the different associations under the 
head of the Building Material Em- 
ployers’ association.” 


“Not only has labor been dragge'! 
into the trades council, in many in- 
stances”, Mr. Untermyer’ declared, 
“but employers also have been coerced 
into joining an association by the 
relation that exists between the Build- 
ing Trades council and the Building 
employers’ association”. 

Exposure of the alleged methods of 
Hettrick in controlling bidders and of 
Brindell in controlling and calling off 
strikes, has resulted in four of the 
five contracts placed thus far in con- 
nection with work on the proposed 
$20.000,000 court house being revoked. 
These included a $1,277,000 contract to 
the Betfichem Steel Bridge Corp. for 
steel wOtks. 

Goveftior Smith will be asked to an- 
point Attorney General Charles D. 
Newton as special prosecutor in a 
criminal action before the extraordi- 
nary grand jury against those im- 
plicated. 
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trike Throttles British Works 


Million Men Idle in Iron and Steel Industry as Additional Furnaces and Mills Sus- 
pend—Scotland's Steelworks Raise Prices—Shipbuilders Cancel Orders— 
Continuation of Miners’ Negotiations Hopeful Sign 


European Headquarters, 
Tue Iron Trape Review, 
2-4 Caxton House, Westminster, 8. W. 1 


ONDON, Oct. 26.—Additional 
L blast furnaces have blown out 

or damped down as a result of 
miners’ strike, and only a 
ew isolated units continue in opera- 
All of the large steelworks have 
been closed and the smaller works 
will suspend by the end of this week. 
the iron and 
industries have 
idle by the coal strike, 
the 1,000,000 miners 
work. 


the coal 


tion. 


million men in 
dependent 


{ne 
steel and 
been made 
in addition to 
who are out of 
While the situation 
ingly dark, a more 
is apparent in regard to the possibili- 


Britons Unable 


Office of Tue 
Prince's 


IRMINGHAM, 
B Announcement 

tion of the ‘miners to 
the end of the 
satisfactory quarterly meeting of the 
Birmingham meta! exchange in years. 
There was a large attendance but 
scarcely any business. It is generally 
recognized by buyers and sellers that 
prices must come down substantially if 
business is to be done. Sellers have 
adopted a waiting attitude, and in view 
of high cost of production manufac- 
turers hesitate to reduce quotations to 
make them competitive with those of 
countries, especially Belgium. 


exceed- 
attitude 


remains 
hopeful 


Review, 
Street. 


Iron TRADE 
Chambers, Corporation 
Oct. 15.— 
determina- 
strike 
un- 


Eng., 
of the 


marked most 


foreign 
The only market 
strength is ‘pig iron. 


showing any 
Concessions are 


few and far between. It is reported 
that Scotch pig iron has been re- 
duced 10 shillings ($1.75) per ton. 


It is significant that the makers of 
heavy rolls for iron and steel works 
just advanced their prices for 
grain and chilled rolls £1 10s ($5.24) 
per ton, owing to the last increase in 
cold blast and high class foundry iron. 

Everybody agrees that the steel 
trade must face a trying time during 
the next few months. Home produc- 
tion is constantly increasing, and it is 
significant that the output of steel in- 
gots and castings was 883,900 tons 
during September, the highest figure 
attained since the armistice. On the 


have 
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Sterling—$3.47 
ties of an early settlement of the 
strike. The government has reopened 
informal discussions with the miners’ 
officials. The latter demand an un- 
conditional increase of 2 shillings per 
shift, while the government is just 
as insistent for an increase in output. 
The miners claim they do not have 
sufficient control of operations § to 


guarantee increased production, and a 


new basis of negotiation may be found 


in the giving of guarantees by the 
owners in regard to operations dis- 
tinctly under their control. A. still 


more hopeful sign is the fact that the 


railwaymen have withdrawn _ their 
threat to strike immediately. 
Shipbuilding has been seriously dis 


extensive cancellations -of 


this 


and 
from 
Welsh steelworkers are said to 
departed for the United States 
of the Scotch steelworkers 
raised quotations. 


abled 
orders 
Many 
have 
Some 


source are reported. 


have 


Belgian billets have 


been sold in Great Britain for £16 
($55.52), while American wire rods 
are offered here at £28 ($97.16), de 
livered. felgian nut and bolt iron is 


selling at £22 ($76.34 per ton. 

British foundries are running on hali 
time in order to prolong employment, 
the proprietors seeking to assist their 


men, as much as. possible. 


To Sell Steel; Costs Remain Up 


European Staff Correspondence 
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other hand, orders have fallen off 
seriously and the large new mills re- 


cently set in operation are wanting 
i-usiness. Foreign competition has 
become serious. A typical example 


c{ the state of things may be cited 
with regard to a Sheffield house which 
recently invited a merchant to dispose 


vf 70 tons of 6-inch billets, being 
the excess production on a _ certain 
contract. They were offered at £22 


($76.78) per ton, and when the mer- 
chant expressed his doubts as to his 
ability to dispose of the steel at this 
price, the manufacturer offered to sub- 
mit his cost sheets to show that they 
had actually cost £22 ($76.78) to 
produce. The steel was offered to 20 
cousumers, none of whom would con- 
sider the matter. Belgian 2-inch bil- 
lets are being offered here in 1000-ton 
lots as low as £17 10s ($61.18), de- 
livered. The Welsh Siemens Steel as- 
sociation has lately reduced its price 
for tin bars and sheet bars from £23 
10s ($82.02) to £21 ($73.29). This is 
merely a formality as the metal has 
been selling for the last fortnight at 
the lower figure. 

The wrought iron industry continues 
to occupy a fairly strong position, the 
ironmasters being fairly well fixed with 
orders. For best iron the demand is 
almost as good as ever, but for lower 
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qualities the keen Belgian competition 
has weakened the position. Bar iron 
from Belgium is being offered in the 
Black country as low as £22 10s 
($78.53) For the better class of 
iron to South Staffordshire 
the are able to obtain their 
£30 10s ($106.45), and 
they have been able to add an addi- 
tional 5 shillings (88 cents) for 
cries in the London area. There are 
still fairly good reserves of orders 
tooked at premium prices of £1 
($3.49) to £2 ($6.98) above the basis. 
Skelp tube making 
great demand, makers 
that they are booking at £35 ($122.15) 
per ton. 
Several 


peculiar 
makers 
basis price of 


deliv- 


for continues in 


some claiming 


sheets 
($13.96) 


tinned 


£4 


makers of 
have reduced their prices 
per ton. 

Galvanized sheets have had a further 
decline of about £1 ($3.49), recent 
sales having been made at £39 
($136.11) to £40 ($139.60) per ton 
Some recovery is hoped for in this de- 
partment. China is expected to come 
into the market shortly. Black sheets 
are not quite so weak as galvanized, 
and the difference in the selling price 


between the two is much narrower 
than usual. Tin plates have had a 
further fall to 48 shillings ($8.37). 


Buyers are endeavoring to place for- 
ward orders at 45 shillings ($7.86), 
but so far the makers have declined to 
entertain this figure. 
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Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


=? SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
British Market Die. ‘«.vacbhtsmenad tended > eedualeel 973 to 979 64.51 to 64.91 
Corrected to Date by Cable TEES peonae thas coop dstuccsiiurns . 973to 979 64.51 to 64.91 
RR Laer ee re 1223 to 1250 81.08 to 82.88 


Home Market Prices. Gross Tons at Works or Furnace 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL FINISHED STEEL 


Francs per 100 kilos 


&£ed $ 
‘ (220 Ibs.) $ 
leis, sof Mc cccccvesesokeedss 20 10 0 71.14 
me ay seeca besa oedesceuhe te 21 ’ 9 72.87 PE CD. srogginceseleussddacdvesé 140 9.28 
GUE UD caivassndeesansinapenanede go 0 0 104.10 a hinge espe yo a 
‘ Normal beams and profiles............++.. 140 9.28 
FINISHED STEEL *Plates bridge and tank, 5 millimeters and ‘ 
Stes , 54 ‘ ee 29 0 «0 ; CBRE nas ccc ccccecsesescvesocccese 18414 2.23 
a - — gs ~ ~* a hes - — ens 27 3 0 08.69 *Sheets, black, 3 millimeters ............ 192 to 199 12.73 to 13.19 
Ship plates, Scotland................ 27 0 0 93.69 Bars, cold-drawn, 40 te 60 millimeters 
. eG OO Be rae ae 2400 83.28 GE: Katee enssc cecencootensencves ts 220 14.59 
Sheets. black, 24 gage........2-eeeee 35 10 0 123.19 Pig iron prices are f.0.b. furnace; semitinished steel prices f.0.b. works, 
Beams, SarthanG .ncccccvcccscevcces 24 0 O 83.28 finished steel prices, according to the schedule of the Paris Consortium of 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage......... > 38 10 0 133.60 Iron and Steel dealers, delivered. except (*) which are from schedule 
Rails, GO Ibe. and oOver.........e005. 23 0 0 86.75 of the Comptoir des Toles 
Tin plate, base box 108 Ibs.......... 26 0 7.98 


SOE GON 0553 ccc cniscatendebtece: 3410 9 119.72 Belgian Market 


PIG [RON* 
West Coast Hematite................ i415 0 51.18 Prices Last Reported 
Hematite, East Coast Mixed Numbers. . 14369 «0 45.11 PIG LRON 
Middtesborouch Basic .....+.+.- eee 1115 0 40.77 Francs per metric ton 
Middiesborough No. Seccecvecde see 1! » U 29.04 (2205 Ibs.) $ 
Oy . a ° icester, Not ae . 
a eR —_ : S me a — 2 a Sea 14 0 49.45 Foundry, 3 per. cent silicon, Belgium. ..... 540 to 550 38.49 to 39.22 
No. 3 Foundry, Northamptonshire... ... 1215 0 44.24 Foundry, 3 per cent silicon, Luxemburg... . Cov 46.35 
No. % Foundry, Staffordshire.......... 1310 Oo 46.85 Basie, open-hearth, Belgium... .-..++++++- ove 41.00 
No. 2 Scoch Woundry........... a 130 0 45.11 Basie-bessemer, Belgian ..........--.0+005 _ 525 E 37.43 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent.......... 37 «0 COO 128.39 Basic-bessemer, Lamemburg .............. 525 to 550 37.43 to 39.22 
COKE SEMIFINISHED S'THKEL 
DD” pes ed cvee c0'60eene esse ned ¥enehe 675 to 750 48.13 te 53.48 
Yorkshire furnace 4. ccccccccccccces : 5 0 11.28 DE <'Sin mane cencdtsawt tabaneeeueesese 750 to 775 53.48 to 55.26 
Vortstvive foumdty ..ccccccccccvccese 465 0 14.75 eS ED: 2 be deuces 60 eneteeetaebesses 890 to 859 57.04 to 60.61 
ee Ges. cadubancdneenels phate cs céed 1150 82.00 
French M a rket RED, EEE 0 os ve onktoukes an enesbGe 925 to 950 65.75 to 67.54 
z FINISHED MATERIAL 
Prices Last Reported Franes per 100 kilos 
(220 Ths.) $ 
PIG IRON thers GD cc ccceress “ep cazdeodcses 92% 6.58 
Francs per metric ton Normal beams ard profiles................ 92% to 95 6.58 to 6.74 
(2205 Ibs.) fo Plates, 5 millimeters and thicker.......... 125 8.91 
Hematite, Lorraine ....-.+++++. ee eseeenes 85510915 55.69 to 60.68 Plates, 3 to 5 millimeters........... air 135 9.63 
Foundry, Longwy, 3 ver cent Si., sand-cast 600 39.78 Sheets black, 3 millimeters............... 137% 9.80 
Foundry, Longwy, 3 per cent Si., chill-cast 650 43.10 ES SER EE eee 235 27.45 
Foundry, Longwy, 2 per cent Si., sand-cast 97 41.77 Shests, galv.. 1 millimeter...........+044- 270 19.25 
Foundry, Longwy, 2 per cent Si., chill-cast 630 41.77 a 
*Sold on same basis as semifinished material 
COKE +Plus 50 franes for export. 
French furnace ....-eceeeeeesreeaceeeees 245 16.24 All prices f.0.b. furnace or works, except finished material, for which 
German, Belgium and British furnace...... 270 17.90 delivered prices are quoted. 











Plants: Tie Up Industry 


European Special Correspondence 


Seize Italian 


ILAN, Italy, Oct. 3—Domestic 
M demands for iron and _ steel | 

are at a complete standstill on 
account of the very serious differences were 
between the steel companies and the teers, clerks and superintendents were and directors the production was 
workmen. About a month ago the expelled, red flags were raised on top negligible. It is evident the work 
negotiations were broken, as the com- of the buildings and corps of red men will not be able to realize their 
panies flatly refused any increase in guards formed to prevert any at- dream of complete possession of the 
the wages because of the critical con- tack from the police. plants and will probably .be content 





Italian Lire—$0.0416 


plan utterly failed after a few day: 
because the workmen recognized that 
without the help of engineers, clerk: 


sistance of the owners; but such a 





occupied by workmen;  engi- 








ditions of the industry, almost crippled 
by the lack of fuel and raw materials 
and financially shaken on account of 
heavy taxes and confiscation of war 
profits voted by chamber of deputies. 

Soon after the breaking of the 
regotiations production in all plants 
was curtailed from 40 to 60 per cent. 
After a weck, the management of tie 
big Romeo plant in Milan lost pa- 
tience and declared a lockout of its 
plant, which was occupied § and 
guarded by the police. The reply of 
the workmen was prompt and unex- 
pected; the same day of the lockout, 
all plants belonging to the metal, 
mechanical and construction industry 


The pian of the workmen organiza- 
tions was to show that thcy are able 
to manage the plats without the as- 





Market Prices 


F.o.b. Italian mills 


Per Per 
100 kilos gross tons 


eae ee. oa 750 lires $31.50 
Pig iron, standard besse 1350 lires 57.00 
Serap steel ........ ots 60 lires 21.00 
aT ie acihchebweess 225 lires 93.00 
Wire rods, No. 5....... 240 lires 96.00 
Heavy steel plates...... 25° lires 96.50 
Sheets, blue annealed Imm. 350 lires 150.00 
Beams “and shapes....... 215 lires 90.00 


Open-hearth ingots ..... 125 lires 52.00 
Open-hearth _ billets } 











with controlling some form of manage- 
ment and a share of the profits. 

In the meantime no material is 
sold or delivered. Coal, iron and ore 
orders placed abroad by the plants 
have been suspended or canceled thu 
causing great damage to the regular 
flowing of raw materials imto the 
country. On the other hand the high 
rate of exchange, which has reached 
a very high mark during the last 
weeks, and the uncertainty as to the 
future, are not encouraging -to buyers 

The government has finally inter- 
vened in the conflict by announcing 
plan which will permit the control of 
the workmen organizations in the 
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plants. According to this law, a spe- 
cial committee should be formed by 
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six representatives of the workmen 
and six representatives of the com- 
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panics to state the rules as to the 
best way of effecting such control. 


French Readjustment Begins: Coke Falls 


ARIS, Oct. 10.—Two events of 
P the week stand out prominently 
as affecting the iron and steel 
market. The Journal Officiel has an- 
nounced a drop in the price of coke 
from 245 francs ($17.15), for that of 
French origin, and 270 frances ($18.90), 
for Belgium, German or British, to a 
flat rate of 175 frames ($12.25) per 
metric ton. The decline is- likely to 
be reflected in prices of finished and 
semifinished products by Oct. 15. 
Iron and steel products are an- 
nounced as being in line for a 20 per 
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Franc—$0.07 | 








cent reduction, either Oct. 15 or 
Nov. 1. 


Considering that 
lurgical coke, at the ruling rate of ex 


British metal 
change, works out at something lik 
184 francs ($12.88) in the country of 
its origin, French metallurgy may now 
be said to be placed on as favorable 
a plane as that of England. The 
situation with regard to Germany and 


selgium is not so _ favorable, the 


equivalent in the case of the former 
being 80 francs ($5.60) and the latter 
130 frances ($9.10). 

France exported iron and. steel in 
the first six months of 1920 to the 
value of 428,000,000 francs ($29,996,000) 
as compared with 14,000,000 
(3980,000) in the same period in 1919 


francs 


I:xports of machine tools in the same 
period rose to 142,000,000 francs ($9,- 
940,000) from 41,000,000 francs ($2, 
870,000). 
to know they were invoiced at the 


It would be most interesting 


high ruling prices applying in France 


Belgian Markets Easier; Iron Plentiful 


RUSSELS, Oct. 10.—Belgium has 
not as yet taken any steps to 
counteract the effects of a decline 

in prices of iron and steel products so 

imminent in France. The country does, 
however, hold an advantage in the price 
of its coke, 130 francs ($9.10) per 
metric ton, as compared with the new 
controlled price of 175 francs ($12.75) in 

France. 

Market conditions are easier in Bel- 
gium than they have been for some 
time, and prices are less a matter of ne- 
gotiation. _No price changes are noted 
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save with respect to Luxemburg foundry 
iron, which is now 550 francs ($38.50), 
as compared with 650 francs ($45.50) 
previously. Luxemburg basic bessemer 
iron is being sold in the Belgian mar- 
ket. This grade is at a new low figure 
of 525 frances ($36.75). 

Slieht fluctuations are noted in steel, 
but base prices hold, save for export, 
where as usual prices are generally quot- 
ed at 50 francs ($3.50) per ton increase 


The attitude of Belgium in respect to ex- 
ports now that prices have begun their 
downward course in France may be ex- 
pected to produce a marked change at 
some time not far distant. 

The market as a whole has become 
more stabilized largely because of a be- 
lief on the part of Belgian metal work- 
ers that the industry has become more 
prosperous than was expected, and their 
desire to participate in these benefits. 

Belgian coal production remains satis- 
factory and 300,000 tons have been ar- 
riving monthly from Germany. 


German Trade Dull: Big Profits Made 


USSELDORF, Germany, Oct. 
D 11—Business in the iron and 
steel markets is very dull, and 
production is exceeding the demand. 
Foreign consumers refrain from buy- 
ing, believing that the German works 
soon will be compelled to make fur- 
ther and material price reductions in 
consequence of lack of orders. In the 
world market, the recent competition 
from England and America could well 
be met, but in the last weck the of- 
fers from Belgium, Lorraine and the 
Saar have made German business 
much more difficult. 

The transport situation on the rail- 
ways and waterways still is favorable 
and will, remain good if no political 
disturbances occur. The labor situa- 
tion also is developing favorably. 
Workmen have become more reason- 
able than they were in the spring. 

As regards German iron ore, the 
situation is unchanged, but as to for- 
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eign ores, offers exceed the demand. 
While best Bilbao-Rubio ore is of- 
fered at 45 shillings ($8.10) per ton 
c.i.f. Rotterdam, basis 50 per cent 
iron, other good Mediterranean ores 
are being offered freely at 35 shillings 
($6.30) c.i.f. Rotterdam. Indian man- 
ganese ore is weak at 4 shillings 6 
pence (81 cents), per unit cif. Ant- 
werp or Rotterdam. 

Scrap iron prices are firmer at 900 
to 1000 marks. per ton, f.o.b. sellers’ 
works, 

Demand for pig iron still exceeds 
production, and relatively great quan- 
tities of foreign pig iron is imported. 
As to blooms, billets and other semi- 
finished material, works have their 
books ful! of orders, and it is difficult 
to place new business. 

There is little demand for. railway 
material because of the miserable 
financial position .of the state rail- 
ways. New material is too expensive, 


and the state cannot build new lines 
or buy new cars. 

The market for steel bars is dead. 
The works are operating only threc 
or four days a week. Demand for 
plates caunot be satisfied in conse- 
quence of the activity in shipbuilding. 
The home and export markets for 
sheets are flooded. Export business 
in tubes shows more life, but there 
The situa- 
tion pertaining to machinery makers 


is no domestic business. 


is very serious, as both domestic and 
export buyers are out of the market 

The annual reports of all German iron 
and steel works show greater profits 
Even during the war such 
At the same 


Stinnes, 


than ever. 
profits were not earned. 
time, the leaders, such as 
Thyssen and Stumm are buying other 
works, and if their buying continues 
the German iron and steel industry 
will be represented in a year’s time 
by only four or five big companies. 





Institute Holds Largest Meeting 


More than 1500 Attend Eighteenth General Meeting—Hopeful Note on Busi- 
ness Conditions Sounded by Judge Gary—Invitation to American Iron and 


Steel Makers To Visit French Industry Is Considered 


ITH an attendance that exceeded all previ- 
ous gatherings the eighteenth general meet- 


ing of the American Iron and Steel insti- - 


tute at the Hotel Commodore, New York, Oct. 22, 
proved to be one of the most notable in the histor; 
of that organization. The enrollment was between 
1500 and 1600. The meeting was characterized by a 
marked appreciation of the changing business condi- 
tions and their effect but the tone was one of cheerful 
acceptance of whatever was necessary to restore a 
sound and stable foundation to the national economic 
situation. 

In view of the uncertainty in the general business 
situation, that portion of Judge Gary’s address which 
dealt with present conditions and prospects aroused 
the keenest interest. Judge Gary expressed a hope- 
ful view of the situation as a whole and struck a note 
of confidence as to the future. He laid stress upon 
the unwholesome level of prices which had existed in 


able and just attitude on the part of the iron and 
steel producers in making such reductions in their 
products “if and when other reductions and costs 
permit.” He pointed out the power of the iron and 
steel industry because of its size and basic character, 
to exert a steadying influence at this time and appealed 
to the assembled manufacturers to make the most 
of their opportunity. Judge Gary gave over a large 
part of his address to presenting his observations of 
European industrial and political conditions gained on 
the extended tour abroad from which he 
returned. 

Whether the iron and steel producers of the Unit- 
ed States will accept the invitation from the French 
industry to visit that country and participate in an 
international meeting, during the next year, was not 
acted upon at the meeting. The matter will be passed 
upon later by the directors of the institute. Judge 
Gary acknowledged the invitation from the French 


recently 





many lines in recent years. 


He called for a reason- 


in his presidential address. 


Tells Members of Institute's World Standing 


Joc GARY, when he appeared 


to call the opening session to 
order, was greeted with pro- 
longed applause, which he acknowl- 


edged by appropriate remarks intro- 
ductory to the presentation of his 
formal address. “This reception cer- 
tainly is worth living for,” he said. 
“It is especially pleasing to me, be- 
cause I know when you applaud, you 
are really voicing your sentiments in 
favor of the American Iron and Steel 
institute. I am glad to assure you 
that from my own experiences, I be- 
lieve this institute is known and re- 
spected throughout the entire world. 
We could hardly have imagined that 
outside of our own organization, we 
could have made such progress, cr 
could have so firmly established our- 
selves in an institution which com- 
mands the utmost confidence and 
esteem not only of the iron and steel 
industry of the world but of all other 
lines of intercourse. Our industry, 
since it has been established, has al- 
ways been considered the basic or at 
least one of the basic industries of 
the world. That means what the in- 
dustry does and what it stands for, is 
bound to have the influence on the 
whole industrial situation. Therefore, 
all Americans who are connected with 


this line of activity are proud when 
they travel abroad to hear the words 
of praise regarding their industry. I 
think we are all to be congratulated 
that we are members of the American 
Iron and Steel institute.” 

Following the presentation of Judge 
Gary’s formal address, which was 
warmly received, the program of 
papers and discussions was given. “Re- 
cent Developments in the Iron and 
Steel Industry of India,” by C. P. 
Perin, New York City, consulting en- 
gineer for the Tata Iron & Steel Co., 
was presented with slides by F. L. 
Estep, an associate of the author. The 
other paper of the morning session 
was on “Foreign Trade,” by A. H. 
Holliday, manager of exports of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. At. the 
afternoon session, the papers presented 
were: “The Basic Open-Hearth 
Process,” by F. L. Toy, superintendent 
of the open-hearth department of the 
Homestead Works of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., with discussions by W. A. 
Maxwell Jr., assistant general superin- 
tendent of the Cambria Steel Co., 
Johnstown, Pa., and S. J. Cort, swper- 
intendent of the open-hearth depart- 
ment of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
South Bethlehem, Pa.; “A Review of 
the Development of Copper Steel,” 
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by D. M. Buck, metallurgical en- 
gineer of the American Sheet & Tin- 
plate Co., Pittsburgh, with discussions 
by J. S. Unger, of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, and Dr. A. S. Cush- 
man, bureau of standards, Washington; 
“The Use of High Manganese Iron 
With Basic Open Hearth Tractors,” 
by E. A. Wheaton, superintendent of 
the open-hearth department of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, 
Pa., with discussion by F. D. Carney, 
metallurgical engineer, New York 
City; “Heat Treatment of Automobile 
Steel,” by R. R. Abbott, 
Motor Car Co., Cleveland, with 
cussion by J. A. Mathews, vice presi- 
dent, Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh; “The Blast Furnace 
Hearth,” by Walther Mathesius, super- 
intendent of blast furnaces, the Illinois 
Steel Co., South Chicago, with dis- 
cussion by R. W. Atcherson, superin- 
tendent of blast furnaces of the In- 
land Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
and W. H. Geesman, superintendent of 


Peerless 


dis- 


blast furnaces of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. 
D. M. Buck, metallurgical engineer, 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pitts- 
burgh, in his paper reviewed the devel- 
opment of copper steel. This material, 
which is said to be noncorrosive and 
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rustproof, has received considerable at- 
tention for several years. Practice has 
shown that the best results are obtained 
by alloying with normal open-hearth or 
besserner steel, from 0.15 to 0.30 per 
cent of pure copper. Mr. Buck pointed 
out that although references are found 
as early as 1627 relative to the effect 
of copper on the physical properties of 
iron and steel, nothing is found pertain- 
ing to the control of corrosion previous 
to the present century. From 1900 on 
a number of authorities have presented 
results showing the relative corrosive 
properties of untreated and copper treat- 
ed iron and steel. 

The importance of the subject is 
shown by the fact that committee A-5 
on corrosion, American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, has recently concluded au 
extensive investigation, in which many 
types of noncorrosive material were 
tested. Results of these tests showed 
that the life of sheet metal is more 
than doubled by this treatment. Up to 
the present time copper protected iron 
and steel has consisted mainly of sheet 
products. In conclusion, the author 
shows that the usefulness of the pro- 
cess may be broadened by the use of 
copper in other steel and iron sections. 


Banquet Scene Impressive 


The banquet scene was notably im- 
pressive. More than 1500 were seated, 
representing the largest attendance at 
any similar function in the history of 
the institute. This called forth from 
Judge Gary, who acted as toastmaster, 
the remark that since this banquet had 
taxed the facilities available to an 
affair of this kind, it is difficult to see 
what the institute is going to do in the 
future, to accommodate the crowd. 
“It looks to me that it is up to Mr. 
Schwab or Mr. King to put up a 
new building for us,” he said half 
facetiously. General Pershing, who 
was to have attended the banquet, as 
the chief guest of honor, was unable 
to be present on account of temporary 
illness. Judge Gary, in expressing his 
regret over the inability of General 
Pershing to attend, referred to the 
great applause which had greeted his 
words of praise and appreciation for 
the achievements of the American 
overseas commander in his address 
at the morning session. Toasts were 
drunk by the diners to General Pershing. 

Several of those who usually have 
been notable figures at the banquets 
of the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute, such as James A. Farrell, 
joseph G. Butler Jr., and others, were 
unable to attend. 

“Thrift in Coal,” was the subject of 
a prepared address by George Otis 
Smith, director of the United States 
geological survey, which forcibly point- 
ed out the present waste in the na- 
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tion’s fuel supply. Mr. Smith called 
upon the large industries of the coun- 
try, led by the iron and steel plants 
to devote their utmost scientific and 
engineering efforts to the more efii- 
cient use of coal resources. 

John A. Penton, president of the 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, pre- 
sented an analysis of present day 
European iron .and steel conditions, 
prepared by H. Cole Estep, European 
manager of Tue Iron TraveE Review, 
under the title “European Iron 1nd 
Steel Two Years After the War,” 
with special reference to its influence 
upon the American iron and steel in- 
dustry. Mr. Penton in connection with 
his remarks showed a number of lantern 
slides, giving diagrams of compara- 
tive prices, production, effects of ex- 
change rates, etc., in the international 
field of iron and steel, as well as a 
number of views, prewar and present, 
of iron and steel plants in France, 
Belgium, Germany and Great Britain. 

Mr. Schwab received the customary 
loud acclaim when he rose to speak. 
\fter some remarks in a characteristic 
and lighter vein, Mr. Schwab paid a 
tribute to his associates of many years 
in the iron and steel industry. 

“Deep in my bosom there is the 
lurking feeling that I like to talk to 
this crowd; and the reason I do is 
because there is more in business than 
the dollars and cents,” he said. “There 
is the sentiment in business and the 
pleasure of having my acquaintances 
over 40 years of active service in this 
great industry of ours, that brings 
a thrill of pleasure and delight to the 
heart every time you meet them and 
have the opportunity of talking to 
them, as I have. 


“The profession of the iron and stecl 
worker from the time of Solomon, 
when he placed them in a place of 
honor, until today, has been a principal 
and highly desirable business and pro- 
fession; it seems to me that the very 
iron itself permeates its spirit into 
the soul and into the character of the 
iron and steel worker, the iron and 
steel manager, that makes him desir- 
able as a friend and a man of such in- 
tegrity and parts as you love to meet, 
know and regard as a friend as long 
as he lives. 

“Long live the members of the iron 
and steel institute. Long live my 
iriends of 40 years in this great 
business. May prosperity and happi- 
ness always go with’ it. May they 
go through life with a laugh, and 
may they meet their troubles like the 
mill worker of Homer Williams of 
Homestead one day, when some strik- 
ers threw him in the muddy river, 
he came out with his clothes dripping 
with grease and muddy water; he 
told me what had happened, and I 
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said, ‘Old man, what did you say?’ 
‘Oh, he said, ‘I yust laughed.’ So 
let us go through life meeting our 
troubles with a laugh. Let our at- 
tendance at this convention grow year 
by year, and let the sentiments of 
friendship and business association 
grow firmer as each year passes by, 
and let the younger generation say 
with the poet of old, in time to come 
it will delight us to have remembered 
these days, as it delights me to have 
spoken to you all here tonight.” 

The invitation extended to the Ameri- 
can industry by the French iron and 
steel masters to pay a visit to that 
country next summer previously refer- 
red to in Tue Iron Trape Review and 
meutioned by Judge Gary in his morn- 
ing address, came up fdr discussion at 
the noon meeting of the directors of the 
institute. No final action in this matter 
was taken at that time and the pro- 
posed trip will be considered further 
on a later occasion. Nothing was done 
to fill the vacancy that now exists in 
the office of secretary of the institute. 


Business Paper Editors 


Elect New Officers 


Clay C, Cooper, Mill Supplies, Chi- 

cago, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Business Paper 
Editors for the ensuing year at a 
meeting held in connection with the 
annual deliberations of the Associated 
Jusiness Papers, Inc. at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, Oct, 20 and 21. 
The other officers chosen were: Vice 
president, C. J. Stark, Tue Iron Trane 
Review, Cleveland;  secretary-treasurer, 
R. Dawson Hall, Coal Age, New York 
The executive committee is composed 
of A. 1. Findley, Jron Age, New York; 
C. T. Hawson, Railway Maintenance 
Engineer, Chicago; A. R. Kennedy, 
Canadian Machinery, Toronto; James H. 
Stone, Shoe Retailer, Boston: H. L. 
Parmelee, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Engineering, New York; and Arthur L 
Rice, Power Plant Engineering, Chi- 
cago. 

An interesting program of addresses 
and discussions of subjects related to 
editorial policy, preparation and man- 
agement was presented. Magnus W. 
Alexander, managing director of the 
National Industrial Conference board, 
addressed the assembled editors on the 
work and purposes of that organiza- 
tion. The editorial conference adopted 
a constitutional amendment reducing the 
number of meetings annually from 
three to two, one of which is to be 
held in connection with the annua! 
meeting of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. The next «meeting of 
the conference as prescribed will be 
held at Chicago in the spring of 1921. 
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| Must Help To Stabilize Business 


Steel Industry's Influence Can Balance Disturbances Which Readjustments May 
Provoke—American People Should Not Be Impatient—Have Every Reason 
for Confidence in Future—Should Co-operate Abroad 


"Tie life and spirit of the inhabi- 
tants of the ravaged countries ot 
Europe, including cities, vil- 
lages and elsewhere, are not yet the 
same as before the war, notwithstand- 
ing you may have heard the contrary. 
There is a somber atmosphere, strik- 
ingly noticeable to a  visitor—less 
gaiety and liveliness. Cripples are not 
much in evidence; complaints never 
heard. Among the masses there is a 
good-natured, grim, persistent and 
splendid effort to succeed, to restore 
and to recover. They realize that 
hard work is necessary; that they must 
help themselves to the full extent of 
their ability; and they are willing and 
cheerful. They mourn for the loss of 
home and property and more for 
the loss of friends, but they are prac- 
tical and reasonable. They are thrifty, 
and France and Belgium have a good 
future in consequence. 

Added to this is the all important 
fact that the governments of the two 
nations are prompt to consider the in- 
terests and necessities of the people. 
I think it must be admitted that the 
virulent, obnoxious germ of bolshe- 
vism, which means anarchy, the rule 
of individual force directed against law 
and order and liberty, has been 
brought to these countries by vicious, 
unworthy and selfish persons, and that 
to some extent others have become in- 
nocently involved ; others because they are 
of the criminal class. However, the 
governments are strong and vigorous 
and will have the support of the large 
majority of the people in the protec- 
tion of property and home and family. 

Most of the men, and practically all 
of the women are industrious and in 
a measure are or will become property 
owners, and, especially, do they love 
peace and progress and prosperity. 
Millerand, with all his ability, firm- 
mess and fairness, and King Albert, 
with his solid, clear-visioned and noble 
disposition, backed by their respective 
parliaments, will be a bulwark against 
the encroachments of crime and 
despotism. 

On the whole I am of the opinion 
that both France and Belgium should 
be well satisfied with conditions and 
prospects. They are making good 
progress and with increasing momen- 


Frum the presi¢enis address to the American fron 
and Steel institute, New York, Oct. 22, 1920. 
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BY ELBERT H. GARY 





Low Prices Expected 


1E present tendency is toward 

a lower, more reasonable and 
fairer relative basis. The whole 
community desires and strives for 
this. The difficulty is found in the 
fact that every individual is per- 
fectly willing that all others shail 
make reductions—the larger, the 
betier. As there was, more or less, 
a scramble for higher and still 
higher prices when they were ad- 
vancing, there will be just as much 
selfishness in the enforced use of 
brakes when there is a tendency to- 
ward decreasing prices. Now a gen- 
eral public, including particularly 
those who are neither sellers nor 
buyers to a large extent, will in 
one way or another bring about a 
-fair and reasonable adjustment of 
prices. The law of supply and de- 
mand will be the principal factor. 











tum. They are in better shape than 
I had expected to find them. Both France 
and Belgium need and deserve all the 
financial and commercial assistance from 
the people of the United States that is 
proper, reasonable and practicable, and 
this will be accorded. The French are very 
friendly toward Americans and they are 
deeply grateful for the service rendered 
during the war. The relations between 
these two countries are more cordial 
and better than ever before, and they 
ought to be. Emphatically this senti- 
ment also applies to Belgium. 

I have heretofore, in addressing rep- 
resentatives of the iron and steel in- 
dustry of the United States, spoken of 
the splendid services rendered at critical 
times by the soldiers of different coun- 
tries serving with the allies. All this 
was true and not overstated or exag- 
gerated. None can study the situation 
on the battlegrounds without being 
thrilled by the valor, heroism and sac- 
rifices of these men. 

On this occasion, I deem it appropri- 
ate to briefly allude to the American 
soldiers in connection with this stu- 
pendous world combat. I followed 
their marches and lines of battle from 
the start to the finish. Their bravery 
was never excelled. Their efficiency, 
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hardihood and military success on the 
average was équal to the best ever 
known. This is testified to by the lead- 
ing officers of our associates in the 
war. They possessed qualities not pre- 
viously understood or reckoned with by 
the Germans; and they were victorious 
by reason of these qualities. 

I may mention three instances. At 
Cantigny, the First division (the first 
Americans to arrive in France and the 
first to go into action as an independent 
factor, secured a _ substantial victory. 
Of Chateau Thierry you are perhaps well 
informed. These successes demoralized 
the whole German army. They could not 
then nor ever afterwards recover and 
re-establish their lines. 

Again about two months later, with 
various successes intervening at Bel- 
leau Wood, St. Mihiel and other im- 
portant places, it was decided by Gen- 
eral Foch and others, including Gen- 
eral Pershing, to assault the enemy 
at the Argonne forest. 

General Pershing, at his own re- 
quest, with an army of _ 1,100,000 
strong, was assigned to the task of 
driving out, capturing or killing the 
Germans defending. It was argued 
that no other army, in view of past 
experiences, would have the dash and 
even reckless courage to attempt this 
herculean task. General Foch seems 
to have appreciated the argument. 
You know the rest. 

This great victory broke the Ger- 
man army’s back. There was never 
afterwards any hope for victory to the 
arms of the central powers. 

When all the facts and figures are 
assembled, authenticated and published, 
I think it will be generally admitted 
General Pershing at Argonne led the 
largest independent army and gained 
the greatest single victory in the his- 
tory of battles. All honor to him and 
to the multitudes of men under him. 

But there is glory enough for all 
the armies of all the countries who 


were arrayed against the German 
soldiers. Except for the brave, effi- 
cient, sacrificing and magnificent 


soldiers of Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy and their allies, American 
soldiers and American interests would 
have been jeopardized, if not destroyed. 
We cheerfully acknowldge our obliga- 
tions to al] of them. 


The right has prevailed. Freedom, 
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liberty and justice have been re- 
established; but “at enormous cost. 
Millions and _  =—=*millions of men 
have been lost. In the battle- 
fields are hundreds of cemeteries con- 
taining the bones of fallen soldiers of 
all nationalities. The grave of Quentin 
Roosevelt, which I visited, is alone in 
a field where he fel! in battle. 

I think ex-President Roosevelt was 
right in desiring to have the body of 
his son permanently buried where he 
fell in battle. It is a mistaken judz- 
ment on the part of friends and rela- 
tives of deceased soldiers to request or 
wish their remains taken up and re- 
moved to the United States. From 
either a sentimental or practical stand- 
point, they should be left where they 
were originally placed. 

Although this is a time for courage, 
composure and caution, the business 
skies are practically without clouds. 
As always, there may be showers from 
time to time, but there is nothing in 
the atmosphere to indicate the ap- 
proach of dangerous storms. 

In certain lines of the iron and 
steel industry there have of late been 
some decreases in the volume of new 
business and also voluntary reductions 
in selling prices. I consider this de- 
cidedly healthful. All, or nearly all, 
of us have for months been unable 
to supply the demands of our cus- 
tomers as to quantities or deliveries 
and our prices, considered as a whole, 
have resulted in profits. As a matter 
of course some adjustments will need 
to be made. The average of the gen- 
eral scale ought to be reduced equit- 
ably and relatively. Without referring 
to individual cases or lines of general 
business, 1 beiieve in mary instances 
prices have been outrageously high. 
This observation applies more espe- 
cially to middlemen, so called, and 
to smaller departments of industry. 
It also includes employes in certain 
trades; but it does not pertain under 
present conditions to the masses of 
workmen. 

Labo: questions are always under 
consideration in this country and 
others. It should be constantly borne 
in mind that, in order to secure the 
best results to both employe and em- 
ployer ,mutual confidence and friendly 
co-operation are essential. 

We naturally ask ourselves what 
shall we personally do; what shall be 
our attitude in these circumstances? 
I answer: 

We must evidence the same dispo- 
sition which was displayed before the 
industrial board, in March, 1919, wher 
our steel committee co-operated with 
the government’s representatives in 
the endeavor to secure a general, equit- 
able, orderly and methodical reduction 
in the prices of all commodities and 
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services. We would have succeeded 
except for the sudden change in the 
attitude of the administration which 
resulted in the abolition of the indus- 
trial board and thus limited the leaders 
in the industry to their own resources. 
Notwithstanding that episode we have 
done since then much to prevent un- 
reasonable advances and at present we 
are called upon to exert a further 
steadying influence upon the general 





Must Admit Truth 


T IS up to the business men and 

women to maintain certain and 
continuous business activity in satis- 
factory volume with fair and 
reasonable profits. If there should 
be a serious reaction and depression, 
which now seems improbable, it will 
be the fault of those who are con- 
nected with business operations or 
others who, by reason of official 
positions, improperly interfere, and 
not because of any fundamental de- 
ficiencies in our resources and op- 
portunities. We may without hesi- 
tation face and discuss any and ail 
facts that bear upon the subject of 
future economic progress, and we 
may frankly and openly admit any 
truth which concerns the immediate 
fulure even though it might, in 
some respects and to some minds, 
appear to be unfavorable. 











situation. Let us be reasonable and 
just, reducing our prices if and when 
other reductions and costs permit, and 
then with level heads, clear minds and 
honest convictions, stand solid as 
against panic or lack of confidence in 
the industrial situation. Let us strive 
to be right. If we are right we can 
be determined and courageous. Let us 
as individuals consider the interests of 
all others. Our business is basic. It 
is perhaps one of the most important. 
We may, we must, exert an influence 
for stability throughout the business 
world at a time when readjustments 
are, more than usual, liable to pro- 
voke disturbed conditions. 

The people of the United States have 
reason for confidence in the business 
future. They need not be discouraged 
nor impatient. They have only to 
look about them and study the facts 
and figures. 

We have recently had opportunity 
to read the report of the comptroller 
of the currency. He informs us that 
the resources of all the banks of the 
United States break all records and 
exceed the combined bank assets of 
all other leading nations of the world 
and that they now amount to $53,079,- 
108,000, not including federal reserve 
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banks! Compare this with the time 
of Alexander Hamilton, secretary of 
the treasury of the United States, who 
wrote under date of Feb. 26, 1793, to 
the president, directors and company 
of the Bank of the United States: 

“I have to request that you will be 
pleased to advance to Samuel A. Otis, 
Esquire, the sum of $15,972.90 on ac- 
count of the compensations due to the 
senators of the United States. 

“As I have been informed that the 
bill, making appropriations for the 
present year, has passed both houses 
of congress, I hope to have it in my 
power very shortly to replace this 
sum, as well as the monies which have 
been hitherto advanced by you for 
the public service, in compliance with 
my several requisitions for that pur- 
pose.” 

You are familiar with the total wealth 
of the United States and the value of 
the yearly production. I have previously 
referred to them, and made comparisons 
with other countries. Our people should 
be thankful but they may not be proud 
nor indifferent towards others. They 
have great responsibility. They will size 
up to it. Occasionally there will be un- 
pleasant vicissitudes. There will be agi- 
tators abroad in the land endeavoring 
to create dissatisfaction and disturb- 
ances, sometimes masquerading as re- 
formers. There will be secret enemies 
of our country; and all right thinking 
people must be on their guard. Love 
of country is the rule. Indeed it is the 
habit. 

I think the members of the iron and 
steel industry of the United States, up 
to the full limit of propriety, should co- 


operate with those of other countries. 
I have information that many foreign 
manufacturers will be glad to participate 
with us in another international meet- 
ing. In the near future questions per- 
taining to this subject will be dis- 
cussed by your board of directors, to 
whom you have always delegated full 
authority. 

The onward march of progress is 


moving rapidly. We may and will be a 
part in the procession and, in a mea- 
sure, assist in guiding the 
have heretofore publicly said, quoting 
from the Bible: “As no man liveth to 
himself so no nation liveth to itself.” 
This is applicable to the present period 

When we consider the world’s dis- 
asters, destructions, agitations, distrusts 
and vicious propaganda, the wonder is 
that business during the last few years 
has been so goed and our country so 
prosperous as it has been. Gentlemen, 
the earth is still regularly turning on 
its axis, the seasons come and go, the 
fields laugh with the harvests, the 
mines and wells yield their riches, the 
morals of the people in general are im- 
proving and an overruling and just 
Providence is surely controlling the des- 
tinies of men and nations. 


course. I 
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LUNAADATEU MAULANA 


Diversified Subjects Are Ably Discussed 





CHARLES P. PERIN 


Engineer with Pern & Marshall, 


New York City 


Consulting 


W ALTHER MATHESIUS, 
whose paper, “The Blast 
Hearth,” was presented 
by him before the institute, is 
superintendent of blast furnaces 
at the South Works of the Ilhinois 
Steel Co., South Chicago, IIL, tlie 


Furnace 


position held by him since 1917. 
From 1904 to 1906, he was em- 
ployed in various operating 


capacities in several blast furnace 
and steel plants in Germany. In 
1906 he attended the Technical 
University of Berlin, specializing 
in ferrous metallurgy and _  ob- 
tained a master’s degree in 1910. 
following, Mr. 
university 


During the year 
Mathesius served that 
as assistant professor obtaining a 
doctor’s degree in 1911 on the 
basis of his treatise on “Magnetic 
of Manganese and 
year, he 


Properties 
Nickel Steels.” In that 


came to America and assumed 
important duties at the research 
laboratory of the American Steel 
& Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


From 1912 to 1915, he was em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent 
of several blast furnaces at the 
Illinois Steel Co.’s South Works; 
in the latter year being promoted 
to be assistant blast furnace super- 
until 1917. 


a “ /” 


Be OBERT R. ABBOTT, 
went into the details. of 


“Heat Automobile 


intendent 


who 


Treatment of 


Steels,” is head of the mechanical 
laboratory of the Motor 
Car Co., Cleveland, and has de 
voted much of his time and atten- 
tion to the heat treatment of 
steels entering into the comstruc- 


Peerless 


tion of his company’s product. 


“ K ry 

HARLES P. PERIN’S 

on “Recent Developments in 

the Iron and Steel Industry of 
India” lost nothing by its present- 


paper 


ation by his cousin, F. L. Estep, 
one of Mr. Perin’s chief assistants. 
Mr. Perin himself is abroad at the 
present paper having 
been prepared by him while on his 


time, the 


way to investigate the subject of 
it, so that it incorporates all the 
latest data regarding 


For 17 years, 


India’s iron 
and steel industry. 
Mr. Perin has been consulting en- 
gineer for the Tata Iron & Steel 
Co., Janshedpur, India, so that he 
to give his subject au- 
He is one of 


was able 
thoritative backing. 
the leading iron and steel metal- 
lurgical engineers of the United 
States. He was born at West 
Point, N. Y., in 1861 and was 
graduated from Harvard university 
in 1883 and later from the 
de Mines in Paris. One of Mr. 


Ec ole 


Perin's first connections was with 
the Carnegie Steel Co., Braddock, 
Pa. Later he was identified with 
the blast furnace plant at Middles- 
boro, Ky., now owned by the Vir- 


WALTHER MATHESIUS 


Superintendent Blast Furnaces, South Works, 
Illinois Steel Co South Chicago, Il. 
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E. A. WHEATON 


Superintendent Open-Hearth Department, Beth 
lehem Steel Coy, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Coke Co., 
while, he 


ginia Iron, Coal & 
Roanoke, Va. For a 
Embree 


served the Iron Co., 


Tenn., as its presi- 
Perin built the coal 
Keokee, Va., and 
com- 


Embreeville, 
dent. Mr. 
mining plant at 
served as president of the 
pany which conducted the coal 
and coke operations at that point, 
which company later was consolli- 
dated with the Stonega Coke & 
Coal Co. 
* * * 

E \. WHEATON, who pre- 

sented a paper on “The Use 
of High Manganese Iron in Basic 
Open-Hearth Practice,” has _ risen 
high in his chos@h vocation in the 
years he has 
born in 


comparatively few 
devoted to it. He was 
1889 and was graduated in 1912 
from Lehigh university, South Beth 
lehem, Pa., with the degree of metal- 
lurgical engineer. He became asso- 
ciated with the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
in that year in its chemical labora- 
tory at South Bethlehem, Pa. He 
was transferred to open-hearth 
furnace No. 1 during the 
part of 1913 and shortly after be- 


7 
early 


superintendent. In 
1915, 
transferred and was made assist- 


came assistant 


December of he again was 


ant superintendent of No. 3 open- 


hearth furnace and in 1917 was 
appointed superintendent of that 
department, which position he 


now holds. 
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ALEXANDER H. HOLLIDAY 


Menager of Exports, the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh 





LEXANDER H. HOLLI- 

DAY doubtless was selected 
by the American Iron and Steel 
institute’s program committee to 
discuss “Foreign Trade” because 
of his wide experience along those 
lines. He is manager of exports 
for the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, and has been 
identified with the sfeel industry 
for about 23 years. He was born 
in Brookville, Pa., and was a meim- 
ber of the class of 1887 of the 
University of Pennsylvania. His 
first connection with the iron and 
steel industry was as claim ad- 
juster for the Park Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, now a unit of the 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
where he remained for three 
years. He became affiliated with 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
20 years ago and served for 14 
years of that time as special agent 
in charge of claim adjustments. 
When the export department was 
organized on July 15, 1915, Mr. 
Holliday was placed in charge as 
manager and since that time, he 
has occupied that position. 


TTT 


HAAN 





i 
L. TOY, who handled his 
subject “The Basic Open- 


Hearth Process” in an able man- 
ner, is superintendent of the open- 
hearth departments of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., with headquarters 
at Munhall, Pa., and has had con- 
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Before American Iron and Steel Institute 


siderable other open-hearth ex- 
perience. He was graduated in 
metallurgy from Lehigh university, 
in 1909 and was employed on an 
electric furnace in the open-hearth 
department of the Homestead 
steel works for two years following 
his graduation. From 1911 ito 
1916, he was assistant chief metal- 
lurgist at that plant and in that 
year was advanced to be super- 
intendent of open-hearth depart- 
ments Nos. 1 and 2 as well as 
superintendent of the foundry, 
which position he held for about 
three years. Last year he was 
promoted to his present position. 
+ * * 

EORGE OTIS SMITH, 

whose timely paper “Thrift 
in Coal,” brought befére the mem- 
bers of the institute the necessity 
for conservation of the nation’s 
fuel supply, has the distinction of 
being the only speaker to be 
heard twice by this organization 
in the past year. He delivered 
an address on “Industry’s Need of 
Oil” before the spring meeting, 
held May 28, 1920. He also has 
written many articles on geology 
in the United States which have 
received widespread circulation. 
He was born in Hodgdon, Me., 
Feb. 22, 1871, and was graduated 
from Colby college with the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts in 1893. 
He has held his present position 


GEORGE OTIS SMITH 
Director, United States Geological Survey, 
Washington 
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-removed to Cleveland to attend 
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DANIEL M. BUCK 
Metallurgical Engineer, American Sheet & Tin 


CORTE rn 


Plate Co., Pittsburgh 


muah 





since 1907, having been geologist for 
the survey since 1896. 
> > * 

ANIEL MOYER BUCK 

made another appearance be- 
fore the institute and presented “A 
Review of the Development of 
Copper Steel.” Many will remem- 
ber that Mr. Buck discussed in an 
able manner “Recent Progress in 
Corrosion Resistance” at the 
eighth general meeting of the in- 
stitute, held May 28, 1915. He 
is metallurgical of the a 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., : 
Pittsburgh, affiliated 
with that company in 1903. Prior 
to that, he had been assistant 
chemist for the Crucible Steel Co., 
from 1901 to 1903 and in the latter 
year assumed the duties of chief 
chemist for the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. Mr. Buck was born 
in Greenville, Pa., Aug. 16, 1877, 
and was graduated from Thiel col- 
lege in that city in 1897. He then 


engineer 


becoming 
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Case School of Applied Science 
and was graduated from it in 1900. 
The year following he was em- 
ployed as assistant chemist by the 
Crucible Steel Co., since which 
time his advancement has been 
rapid. Mr. Buck is a member of 
the American Chemical society, 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials and the International 
Association for Testing Materials. 
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States are face to face with a 

growing scarcity of low sulphur 
fuels. Many steel users are prone to 
attribute to sulphur in steel, most of 
the failures experienced in service; and 
many manufacturers believe that the 
sulphur limits now current in the vari- 
ous specifications for steel, represent 
limits which cannot be exceeded with- 
out a distinct loss of tonnage in forged 
and rolled products due to the “red 
shortness” classically attributed to sul- 
phur content. This loss of tonnage is 
as intimately a concern of the consum- 
er as of the producer. 

A very important consideration, there- 
fore, for all factors, is the problem 
of avoiding future increases in steel 
sulphurs in the face of certain future 
increases in fuel sulphurs. 

The purpose of this paper is to show 
one of the phases of the experimental 
activities of the Bethlehem Steel Co. in 
attempting to solve this important prob- 
lem; and the particular phase dealt 
with herein, is the partial elimination 
of sulphur from high sulphur pig irons 
by the use of a manganiferous burden 
in the blast furnaces to produce pig 
iron for use in basic open-hearth fur- 
naces which shall contain enough man- 
ganese to considerably desulphurize the 
pig iron in the ladle, the mixer and 
the furnace bath. Some data will also 
be presented tending to show the deoxi- 
dization of the open-hearth bath con- 
temporaneously with desulphurization. 

In the face of increased difficulties 
in obtaining high grade raw materials 
and in the effort to produce the highest 
quality of products requiring special 
inspection and for special service, and 
believing that certainly some of the dif- 
ficulties might be overcome by the use 
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of a high manganese pig iron, the 


Bethlehem plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. undertook to operate its No. 3 
open-hearth furnace for a considerable 
period of time in the manufacture of 
steels where the inspection and service 
was particularly severe and where the 
effect of any improvement of quality 
would be most readily demonstrated. 
The data presented herewith extends 





From a paper presented at the New York meeting 
of the American Iron and Steel institute, Oct. 22. 
The author, EB. A. Wheaton, is superintendent, open- 
hearth plant No. 3%, Bethlehem Steel (o., Bethie- 

Pa, 


BY E. A. WHEATON 


over several months’ experience but par- 
ticularly refers to the month of Au- 
gust, 1920, as nothing but high man- 
ganese pig iron was used at that time. 

From the date presented herewith the 
writer has drawn the following con- 
clusions : 

First—That high manganese iron is 
a help rather than a hindrance in blast 
furnace practice. 

Second.—That high manganese iron 
improves the quality of open-hearth 
steel without reduction of tonnage or 
practice or other injurious’ effects. 

Third.—That to meet the demands for 
the better grades of steels, alloy, etc., 
it is of very great assistance. 





~Manganese lronas Desulphurizer | 


Tests Indicate that Use of High Manganese Pig Iron Enables Open-Hearth 
Operators To Maintain Low Sulphur Content in Basic Steel— 
Practice Does Not Reduce Tonnage 


the blast furnace and from the same 
ladle at the open-hearth mixer. The 
average time between sampling at the 
blast furnace and the mixer was 80 
minutes which is about the average 
time consumed in normal operation. 
One hundred and thirty-six ladles of 
iron were thus tested. These ladles con- 
tained varied percentages of manganese 
and sulphur which have been divided 
into three groups according to man- 
ganese content, as follows: 

First group, iron from 1 to 1.50 per 
cent manganese. 

Second group, iron from 1.50 to 2 per 
cent manganese. 

Third group, iron from 2 per cent 











Table I 
Tests on Desulphurization 
-——— ——Average-- —— ————_—_- 
Per ecnt Su!phur Sulphur 
No. of tests manganese in vn at blast furnace Manganese at open-hearth mixer 
21 1.0 t 1.50 .0867 1.39 .041 
89 1.56 to 2.0 070 1.72 .085 
26 2.0 and above .073 2.13 .081 








Fourth.—That, due to better surface 
conditions, steel made from it shows 
increased yields with ordinary rolling 
mill practice. 

With high sulphur coke and inferior 
raw materials, a blast furnace must re- 
sort to a very limey slag or increased 
slag volume in order to insure low 
sulphur steelmaking iron. Either means 
low tonnage in blast furnace and high 
coke ratio. If the manganese in the 
hot metal is kept around 2 per cent, it 
is possible for the blast furnace man 
to run his iron higher in sulphur with 
leaner slags, increased tonnage, and re- 
duced fuel ratio; and at the same time 
déliver to the open hearth, iron as low 
in sulphur as could be obtained with 
low manganese iron cast much lower in 
sulphur. This is borne out by the fol- 
lowing data of 136 tests run on high 
manganese irons between blast furnaces 
and open-hearth furnace No. 3 at 
Bethlehem, to determine the desulphuri- 
zation which occurred in the pig iron 
transfer ladle. 

The methods used were as follows: 
C blast furnace was run on high man- 
ganese iron with lean slags and, of 
course, high sulphur. A sample of this 
metal was taken from each ladle at 
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and above, manganese. 

From the tests, the 2verages of which 
are shown in Table I, it would seem, 
at first glance, that an average of 1.39 
per cent manganese is as effective as 
higher manganese for desulphurization 
in the ladle. However, the pig iron 
sulphurs in the entire 21 heats of the 
first group, were relatively high, thus 
affording better opportunity for reduc- 
tion of sulphur than was afforded in a 
number of casts in the second and 
third groups. 

We found, also, that with iron running 
less than 1.80 per cent manganese, it 
was necessary to hold longer in the 
ladie than with manganese over 1.80 
per cent. 

The silicon on this iron averaged 1.15 
per cent. I believe that this should be 
below 1 per cent since I have assumed 
that with normal temperatures the elim- 
ination of sulphur from pig iron in the 
ladle takes place under following reac- 
tion : 

Slag formed on ladles is properly 
MnOSiO, (manganese silicate). Any 
excess of SiO, forms FeOSiO, (iron 
silicate). Manganese in connection with 
sulphur forms MnS which with low 
SiO, is broken up to Mn and SO,, 
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Mn going back into the metal, and the 
SO, goes into the air. 

With excess SiO, we have FeOSiO, 
present, MnS + FeOSiO, = FeS 
+ MnOSiO. FeS goes back into 
the metal and no reduction of sul- 
phur takes place. In this test, dolomite 
was used in the runner at the blast 
furnace, in the place of sand, in order 
to keep the slag as low as possible in 
SiO,. 

With high manganese iron, elimination 
of sulphur also takes place in the mixer, 
if the SiO, is kept low in the slag; 








SiO, 
with a ratio = 0.80 in slag, great- 
MnO 
est removal was accomplished, but some 
MnO 
removal takes place with = as 
SiO, 


high as 1.20. In these tests the average 
removal of sulphur in the mixer was 
0.006 per cent. 

The general conclusions drawn from 
the above data are, that it is possible 
for the blast furnace man with high 
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for the month of August, 1920, ac- 
cording to grades, are as follows: 


Per cent 
Basic carbon high manganese............... 69.77 
Ps GD CI aos ocndccrwdenccddene 90.29 
"ae er 89.47 
Basie ~carbon high silicon...........sseees: 90.45 
Ci tcc wes 4 0.6b0se¢ee eaakyandees 88.38 
EE GEE cbc ebcccc ded’ c <ectnetesse 91.18 
Basic nickel chrome..... sha cedlaana ches ka 89.89 
ne Cee. CED. «oc ocecnupeshoets ens 91.64 
Basie cluome molybdenum. ...............+. 90.22 


This is better practice than the aver- 
age with low mianganese iron, which is 
partially explained as follows. The av- 
erage analysis of the iron is manganese, 
2.10; phosphorus, 0.029; sulphur, 0.051; 
and silicon, 1.18 per cent, which with the 
scrap .charge would give a charge of 
about 1.40 per cent manganese. The 
residual manganese in the bath averaged 
0.34 per cent or a loss in manganese 
of 1.04 per cent of the weight of the 
charge. 

Our experience with low manganese 
iron, running about 0.705 per cent man- 
ganese, would be a charge containing 
about 0.60 per cent manganese, a resid- 
ual of 0.10 per cent manganese, or a 








Table II 
Effect of Manganese on Desulphurization 
Manganese in Residual Mancanese Manganese . Sulphur No. of 
pig iron manganese obtained Gain Loss Obtained heat s 
.75-1.00 15 37 47 02 .07 .046 40 
1.00-1.50 22 33 44 -933 044 .042 40 
1.50-2.00 26 .20 15 .023 044 041 40 
Above 2.00 58 13 48 02 045 .038 40 








manganese iron, to run lean slags, main- 
tain tonnage, and with sulphur in blast 
furnace iron as high as 0.100, to deliver 
that same iron to the open-hearth fur- 
naces through mixer, with 50 per cent 
of sulphur eliminated. 


Operating Open-Hearth Furnace 


The principal objections brought out 
against the use of high manganese iron 
are decreased tonnage, decreased yield 
of ingots, scorification of furnace banks 
and scorification of ladle linings, causing 
decreased life of ladles. I will give the 
results of our experience at open-hearth 
furnace No. 3 at Bethlehem in_ this 
connection. 

During the month of August, 1920, we 
worked exclusively on high manganese 
iron. We have 50-ton furnaces and 
tapped 70-ton heats of ingots. The 
average time of heats during this month 
was 10 hours and 15 minutes. This in- 
cludes all the alloy grades, and is the 
best average time that was ever made 
in this shop. One of the reasons of 
this decrease in time of heats was the 
fact that a slag can be worked into 
shape quicker with high manganese iron 
than with low manganese. 

Yields at open-hearth furnace No. 3 


loss of 0.50 per cent manganese. There- 
fore, the difference in manganese loss 
of a high manganese charge over a low 
manganese charge would be 1.04 per 
cent less 0.50 per cent or 0.54 per cent of 
the weight of the charge in favor of low 
manganese iron. 

The slag weight runs about 250 pounds 
slag per ton of charge. With normal 
slag on low manganese iron, this slag 
contains about 16 per cent of FeO or 
12.4 per cent Fe, which is 1.34 per cent 
of the metallic charge. 

The slag on high manganese iron 
charges, as will be shown later, shows 
an average of 9 per cent FeO or 7 per 
cent Fe which is 0.69 per cent of the 
metallic weight of charge. This gives 
the FeO loss in slag 0.69 per cent on 
high manganese iron against 1.34 per 
cent low manganese iron or a saving of 
0.65 per cent of iron, which more than 
equalizes the- 0.54 per cent loss in man- 
ganese due to the use of high man- 
ganese iron. 


Scorification of Furnace Bottoms 


I can find no explanation as to why 
high manganese iron should be harder 
on furnace bottoms than low manganese 
iron. During this same month of Au- 
gust, we averaged 11 minutes bottom 
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delay per heat which is lower than usu- 
al. MnO being a baseeshould not affect 
a basic bottom. 


The experience with ladle linings 
shows nothing detrimental in the use 
of high manganese iron. The average 


for the month of August, of 18 heats 
per ladle, compares favorably with or- 
dinary practice. We used a 90-ton ladle 
for a 70-ton heat, giving a large volume 


of slag; with slow pouring through 
1%-inch nozzles. Also, we box-pour, 
which necessitates hot steel and slag. 


Effect on Quality of Steel 


While there is considerable conjec- 
ture as to the injurious effects of sul- 
phur in the finished product, every one 
will agree that both sulphur and oxygen 
are the cause of considerable worry to 
those whose task it is to convert the 
ingot to the finished product. Iron com- 
bines easily with sulphur and in certain 
associations at certain temperatures is 
capable of taking it up from otherwise 
stable compounds. Among others, it 
decomposes sulphate of lime (CaSO,) 
according to the equation: 

CaSO, + 4Fe = FeS + CaO + 3FeO 

The iron sulphide goes into the metal 
From this it is seen that even though 
we start with a low sulphur charge and 
are compelled to use high sulphur fuel, 
the sulphur may get into the bath in 
the following manner: , 

All producer gas contains 
percentages of sulphur, some of which 
is in the form of sulphurous acid, which 
in the flame comes into intimate contact 
with the charge. 

In the combustion chamber a por- 
tion of the sulphurous acid is oxidized 
to sulphuric acid which combines with 
lime to form lime sulphate. The latter 
can be reduced by the iron whereby the 
sulphur goes into the metal. When the 
charge in the open-hearth furnace con- 
tains a sufficient amount of manganese 
there is an opposite reaction. Man- 
ganese forms with sulphur MnS which 
is soluble in the slag as well as in the 
metal. MnS has the further property, 
in contact with free oxygen, of giving 
off SO, which escapes from the furnace, 
with the waste gases, and the slag is 
robbed of its sulphur content. The data 
in Table II shows how, with the differ- 


variable 


ent residual manganese in metal, the 
different degrees of desulphurization 
take place. 

The sulphur in the charge was in- 


creased with the manganese in the iron 
rather than decreased: 
Charge of 0.75 to 1 per cent man- 
ganese averaged 0.052 per cent sulphur. 
Charge of 1 to 1.50 per cent man- 
ganese averaged 0.053 per cent sulphur. 
Charge of 1.50 to 2 per cent man- 
ganese averaged 0.055 per cent sulphur. 
Charge of 2 per cent and above man- 
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ganese averaged 0.061 per cent sulphur. 

The same fuelewas used on all heats. 

An interesting experiment was con- 
ducted in Bethlehem two weeks ago in 
connection with the removal of sulphur 
by means of manganese. Cast A2332, 
analyzing at the blast furnace mangan- 
ese, 1.92; phosphorus, 0.120; sulphur, 
0.228; and silicon, 0.65, was used direct- 
ly on heats B55676 and C52237; the 
residual manganese in these heats was 
0.31 and 0.33 per cent respectively; the 
sulphurs on the finished heats were 
0.029 and 0.030 per cent. At the same 
time cast B4004 analyzing manganese, 
0.90; phosphorus, 0.98; sulphur, 0.120; 
and silicon, 0.68, was used on heat 
B55688 and the finished sulphur showed 
0.077 per cent. All three heats were 
worked as nearly alike as possible in the 
furnace, using the same kind of fuel, 
scrap, limestone, charge, etc. No time 
was lost working down sulphur in either 
case. 

From the above results it is concluded 
that manganese introduced in the pig 
iron will reduce sulphur in the open- 
hearth charge. 


Oxygen in Steel 


According to the best evidence, the 
first indication of red-shortness in steel 
is noticeable with 0.01 per cent oxygen, 
while a content of 0.05 per cent oxygen 
renders steel unusable. According to 
Dickman, red-shortness due to oxygen 
cannot be offset by carbon, phosphorus 
or silicon, but can be very much re- 
duced by means of manganese, which, 
although it does not effect complete 
removal, must be regarded as the best 
destructive agent of the ferrous oxide 
dissolved in the iron. We can then 
use manganese as a preventive agent 
against red-shortness by means of addi- 
tions to the charge. This is best accom- 
plished by the use of high manganese 
iron, 

Dickman also claims, and this is borne 
out by our practice, that oxygen will 
not be found in steel in noteworthy 
quantities so long as the residual man- 
ganese remains sufficiently high (0.30 
per cent). 

The phenomenon of the return of 
manganese from slag to metal is shown 
by a number of tests made at Bethle- 
hem. These tests were taken from 
different heats at one-half hour inter- 
vals and show, in most cases, the return 
of manganese from slag to metal. 

In acid steel manufacture, a great 
deal has been said in the past few 
years about the impregnation of the 
bath with silicon from the slag and 
furnace bottom; and I think it has been 
generally agreed that an acid heat, to 
impregnate any large amount of sili- 
con (say about 0.18 per cent) must be 
pretty free from oxides. The same may 
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be said about reversal of manganese 
from slag to metal in a basic ftrrnace; 
when this takes place, the heat must be 
pretty well cleared up and the slag 
and metal must be nearly free from 
FeO. 

Slag analyses were taken from heat 
B55699 at the same time as the tests 
for residual manganese, with the fol- 
lowing results: 

The residual manganese in the first 
test was 0.20 per cent, and in the sec- 
ond test (% hour later) it was 0.32 per 
cent. The slag analysis was: 


First test Second te:t 

GID ccc rec ccsctvecasces 22.15 24.93 

Cor ecercecccccscesce 48.28 48.81 
BD ccc dnvececcesevesccs 5.32 7.70 
BOD cvcsiccdcccceveseces 10.55 7.09 
BD vc cccccccesvcccvcostes 5.65 3.95 
RUD. -ccvccesercccangeces 1.48 1.45 
DW cee eevesecseseeoce-cos 0.235 0.125 


The decrease in MnO shows a return 
of manganese to metal from slag; a 
corresponding decrease of FeO; also a 
decrease of sulphur in slag due to the 
MnS being broken up and the Mn re- 
turning to the metal. With iron oxides 
as low as this in basic open-hearth slag, 
we would not expect much oxygen to 
be found in the steel. 


The advantage of having the man- 
ganese in the charge and not adding it 
preliminary to the tapping of the heat 
is best brought out in an article written 
by Mr. Kinney, which appeared in the 
Transactions of the Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers of April, 
1919. Mr. Kinney asks the questiori, 
“Can ore logically assume that the de- 
mand for thorough deoxidization be 
met when a bath of steel low in re- 
sidual manganese, and covered with a 
basic slag containing the general per- 
centages of oxides, be deoxidized by 
the most archaic method of adding a few 
hundred pounds of deoxidizer in the 
ladie and pouring the steel almost im- 
mediately?” Also, is it possible for 
equilibrium to be attained in slag 
and metal and complete deoxidization 
when this manganese is put in the fur- 
nace just previous to tapping? 

Upon the answer of these two ques- 
tions depends the need of a high man- 


ganese charge for the manufacture 
of the better grades of basic open- 
hearth steel. Previous data show that 


the loss of manganese from additions 
made at tapping is very greatly reduced 
as the residual manganese of the heat 
increases. During the past month steel 
has been made at open-hearth furnace 
No. 3 with an average residual man- 
ganese of 0.38, adding 0.13 and finish- 
ing 0.48 or a loss of 0.03 points. This 
shows clean steel. 

Steel made from high manganese iron 
shows considerably less tearing at the 
bloomer, requiring about one-third less 
chipping; yielding, by my estimate, more 
than 3 per cent additional good product. 
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Columbia To Train Men 
To Head Organizations 


Due to the growing demand for 
men in executive positions, not only 
well trained in problems of finance, 
commerce and labor, but also well 
grounded in the technology of manu- 
facturing processes, Columbia univer- 
sity has established courses of in- 
struction in industrial engineering to 
train men to head great enterprises 
in various fields. Walter Rauten- 
strauch, professor of mechanical engi- 
neering at Columbia and vice presi- 
dent of the J. G. White Manage- 
ment Corp., in charge of all indus- 
trial properties operated by that cor- 
poration, recently said: 


“Successful organization links har- 
mony of effort with superior processes 
of pins © porter ge appropriate adjustment 
of fixed and operating charges to meet 
competition, and the general funda- 
mentals of sound business. These ele- 
ments should be associated, and 
while diligent care should be given 
to tthe technical and business prob- 
lems of an enterprise, the importance 
of the human factor should be stressed. 
Insurance against depreciation of 
methods of operation and disintegra- 
tion of organization is vital to a pro- 
gressive manufacturing _ policy. 

“Maty industrial plants have out- 
grown their locations or are forced 
to reorganize. Extensions to plants 
offer opportunities for revision of lay- 
out to obtain more cconomical methods 
of handiing and manufacturing. At 
no period have accurate and timely 
reports on cost of manufacture and 
operation been so important as now. 
The wide scale of. price variations in 
materials and labor and the varying 
influences tending to reduce output 
have given rise to conditions making 
correct methods and authoritative re- 
ports on leading items of cost and 
their relation to selling prices impera- 
tive to the manufacturer. 

“Within the last few years there 
have been a great many schemes ad- 
vanced under the heading of indus- 
trial democracy, welfare work, and 
employment management. While at- 
tention will be given to the influence 
of these movements, care will be taken 
to point out that no plan, however 
high sounding, can ever take the 
place of the human basis, upon which 
industrial enterprises must be suc- 
cessfully managed. If the spirit ex- 
isting Saracen the management and 
the men is not properly founded, no 
scheme or method can overcome this 
defect. The manager must be _ in- 
tensely human, but at the same time 
he must have real business sense, since 
all industrial relationships which are 
permanent and endure must rest on a 
sound economic foundation. 

“One of the great needs in indus- 
try today is the development of man- 
power through the establishment of 
those conditions of operation which 
promote the building of character in 
the men. It is therefore incumbent 
on the management to know what is 
a fair return in work for wages paid 
and to make these conditions known to 
the workmen.” 
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Making Basic Open-Hearth Steel-] 


Improved Devices and Methods for Preserving and Lengthening the Life of 
the Furnace Have Been Developed—Merits of Various Fuels for Melt- 
ing the Charge Are Discussed—Efficiency of Furnaces 


[re experiments of William and 
Frederick Siemens in Engiand, 
1857 to 1861, developed what 
was absolutely essential to the suc- 
cess of the open-hearth furnace as an 
agent in steelnaking, gasification of 
the fuel in combination with a new 
regenerative principle applied to the 
heating of the gas and air for com- 
bustion. In the period 1863-67, Wil- 
liam Siemens and the Martin brothers 
of Sireuil, France, had developed the 
pig and scrap method successfully; 
by 1868 William Siemens had made 
successful as a commercial process 
the pig and ore process. In 1879 the 
Thomas-Gilchrist or basic process as 
applied to the bessemer converter was 
demonstrated as a commercial success 
at Middlesborough, England, and its 
application to the bessemer and opeu- 
hearth processes spread rapidly, par- 
ticularly on the continent, to make 
available the large deposits of high 
phosphcrus ore. 

Samuel T. Weliman in 1869 built the 
first successful open-hearth furnace in 
this country at the Bay State Iron 
Works, South Boston. Its capacity 
was 5 to 6 tons and melted of course 
on an acid bottom. 

Mr. Wellman and George W. Goetz, 
both of the Otis Steel Co. at that 
time, after study of the basic open- 
hearth process in Europe, made steel 
on a basic bottom at the Otis Steel 
Co.’s plant, Cleveland for about four 
months when the experiment was dis- 
continued. The manufacture of basic 
open-hearth steel as a commercial 
product dates from March 28, 1888, 
when first produced at the Home- 
stead works of Carnegie, Phipps & 
Co. Notwithstanding considerable dif- 
ficulties ir operation, mainly due to 
the dolomite ard tar bottom, basic 
steel was continuously made at this 
plant with such success that during 
1889 the construction of additional 
basic furnaces of the Lash type was 
commenced. By the close of 1890, 
16 basic open-hearth furnaces were 
in operatoin at these works. 

After many discussions by the Car- 
negie Steel Co.’s open-hearth commit- 
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tee along the lines of present develop- 
ments in basic open-hearth plant and 
furnace design, the following figures 
and characteristics show in part what 
might be considered the best practice 
at the present time. 


FUEL: Producer gas. 

CAPACITY. 100 tons. 

DISTANCE BETWEEN LEVELS: 20 feet. 

FURNACE BOTTOM: Pan type with 12 inches of 
sintered magnesite on aA inches of magnesfte brick 
cn 24 inches of fire bri 

— bs BATH AT aLAG LINE: 6.5 square feet 


per of steel capacity 
DISTANCE CENTER TO CENTER OF FURNACE: 
t. 
HEIGHT FROM DOOR SILL TO SKEWBACK OF 


laches. 

ROOF: Roof body should be straight. arched in 
one direction with 24 inches spring Roof thickness, 
12 inches. Only standard shapes used. 

DOORS AND FRAMES: Water cooled. Doors elec- 
trically operated. 

BUCKSTAYS; Slab type, water cooled. 

FRONT AND BACK WALLS: 44 be supported 
on water coolers at or near the slag | 

PORTS: Semiwater cooled type, coaied at vital 
points. 

BULEHEADS: Water cooled. 

AIR KEGENERATORS: A minimum capacity of 68 
cubic feet per ton of steel and a minimum heating 
surface of 150 square feet per ton. These figures 
for one regenerator. 

GAS REGZNERATORS: A minimum capacity of 46 
cubic feet and a minimum heating surface of 100 
square feet. These figures for one regenerator. 

VALVES: Area of gas apd air valves 10 square 
feet each. 

DAMPER: Cast iron, inclined and alr cooled. 

PRODUCERS: Mechanically operated—itwo per fur- 
nace. Each producer with capacity for gasifying 
60,000 pounds per day. 

STACK: 180 ret high 6 feet inside diameter. 

WASTE HEAT BOILERS: Yes. 

METAL MIXER: Unit size, 500 tons capacity. 
Elliptical shape. Fire brick lining. 

GENERAL: Stock yard to be roofed Ore, _ 
stone, and spar to be kept in bins constructed so 
as to provide for easy unloading and loading, with 
no shoveling. Best labor saving devices to be used 
in repalring furnace and regenerators. 


Producer gas has been throughout 
the development of the open-hearth 
process, acid and basic, the mainstay 
as a fuel; furnace development as to 
the size and output has been paralleled 
and assisted by development in capac- 
ity and efficiency of the gas producer. 
The present trend is to fewer and 
larger units per furnace, as for ex- 
ample, a 100- toh furnace can be satis- 
factorily taken care of by two large 
producers, each with a capacity of 
gasifying 60,000 pounds of coal per 
day. 

Mechanical feeding. poking, ash har- 
dling, careful crushing and screening 
of coal, careful regulation of blowing 
have heiped to decreasing costs of 
operation. The advantages of the 
producer are its simplicity and fairly 
low cost, its limitations are due to 
the high noncombustible content of 
the gas with the corresponding low 
calorific power and the objectionable 
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clogging content of soot and tar. The 
necessary preheating of gas to obtain 
adequate flame teinperature makes for 
larger generative systems and more 
complicated and costly furnaces. The 
proportion of total fuel gas gen- 
erated in the producer in the future 
depends altogether on the growth of 
the by-product coke industry. 

By-product coke-oven gas has de- 
veloped as a fuel for the open-hearth 
furnace in the United States within 
the last five years. Considerable work 
has been done with it in Europe, par- 
ticularly through mixtures of blast 
furnace and producer gas with it. As 
commonly used it is debenzolated, so 
that it is somewhat less luminous than 
the raw gas with from 5 to 6 per cent 
less of heating value. Having a 
calorific value of half that of natural 
gas, it possesses nevertheless, at least 
three times that of producer gas, is 
much cleaner, has a “low content of 
inert gases. 

For considerable periods during the 
last 18 months practically straight 
coke-oven gas has been burned at the 
No. 3 open-hearth plant at the Home- 
stead works of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
with but small loss of tonnage as 
compared with natural gas, through 
the same burners and without use of 
tar. The greater cost of furnace re- 
pairs although small would warrant 
however a study of the situation with 
the object of shorter flames, * better 
flame control and an earlier ignition. 
The Duquesne works also has had a 
period of successful use in a producer 
gas type of furnace as compared to 
their producer gas practice. In both 
cases the gas enters at right angles 
to the air. The problem of burning 
coke-oven gas seems to be in the 
early stages of solution and promising 
as it looks at present as a fuel, there 
can be undoubtedly much greater effi- 
ciency in burning, with incidental 
attainment of higher flame temper- 
atures with the flame placed and kept 
where it will give maximum effect. 

The quantity of tar produced in the 
by-product oven bears a fairly close 
relation to the volume of gas pro- 
duced and the question of its over- 
production in the growing scale of 
magnitude of by-product coke opera- 
tions may arise. The excellence of 
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tar as a fuel not only in the open- 
hearth furnace but also in_ heating 


furnaces and under beilers makes the 
possibility of its over production re- 


mote. The present surplus over the 
needs of the tar refiners is used as 
before stated in combination with 


coke-oven gas or, as in several plants, 
is used alone as a fuel in a manner 
similar to that for fuel oil, employing 
air or steam, particularly the latter, 
to atomize the tar and convey it into 
the furnaces. The burners usually are 
placed in the end walls following the 
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are necessitated by numerous shutoffs 
in pouring and thin intricate castings. 
Of late the quality and amount of 
fuel oil passed over for fuel uses in 
metallurgical industries by the refiner 
and the high sulphur content of many 
of the oils has made the use of oil 
both expensive and troublesome. It 
cannot rank as a major fuel and its 
supply is doubtful for steel making. 
Powdered coal has been used in a 
number of open-hearth plants con- 
tinuously as a fuel for a number of 
years and has had extensive applica- 
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FIG. 1 


LASH TYPE OF OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE WHICH WAS FIRST USED COMMERCIALLY AT THE 
HOMESTEAD WORKS FOR THK PRODUCTION OF BASIC OPEN-HEARTH STEEL. 


THE 


FURNACE WAS EQUIPPED WITH HORIZONTAL FLUE CHECKERS 


system used for oil. Great care must 
be taken to maintain sufficiently high 
temperatures by means of steam coils 
in storage tanks and supply lines, to 
avoid the deposition of pitch-like 
material which quickly clogs up the 
supply system. 

Fuel oil in its various stages from 
crude oil to residues dates back in 
its use as open-hearth furnace fuel 
to the introduction of the basic 
process into this country. It is a 
most convenient fuel, particularly for 
small plants. Its high flame teniper- 
ature and easy control makes it suit- 
able for fine steels or work in found- 
_ries where high-tapping temperatures 


tion for short periods in others where 
acute shortages of nftural gas and 
lack of space for gas producers made 
the powdered coal fuel appear as the 
best relief. Powdered coal, even so 
fine as to pass almost entirely through 
a 300 mesh sieve, burns slowly as com- 
pared to gases. The cxtremely high 
velocities of injection into the fur- 
nace used in the past have prevented 
economical burning and have tended 
much towards the burning out of 
the brickwork on the outgoing ends. 
Lower velocities of introduction, 
volume air systems and use of primary 
air have given the fuel a much better 
chance to burn efficiently in the fur- 
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Preheating the air for com- 
to furnace effi- 


nace. 
bustion adds greatly 
ciency and speed. 
Admitted that the powdered coal 
burning is of late showing much more 
promise, the problem of the ash, 
which greatly complicates the re- 
generating system and interrupts the 
furnace operation, must be solved. 
Powdered coal systems must in the 
future take their share of high ash, 
high sulphur coals as must the gas 
producer. The cost of pulverized coal 
at the furnace is cheaper than that 
of producer gas for equal prices of 
coal, Steel has not been made with 
powdered coal fuel as cheaply as by 
average producer practice. Powdered 
coal is still in a stage of evolution, 
and gives promise of replacing gaseous 


fuels in many processes. 

Natural gas, associated so promi- 
nently with the first stages of the 
basic open-hearth process in this 
country, is the finest fuel as yet ob- 
tainable for the purpose of steel- 
making. The next two years will no 
doubt find its use restricted to the 
domestic consumer with a_ growing 
demand for coke-oven gas by the 
cities and towns. 

Reliable investigations made at the 


Homestead works and at a recent meet- 


ing of the American Iron and Steel 
institute by William Whigham, show 
that of the total heat available in the 


open-hearth furnace, 14.16 per cent is 
in the steel at tapping, 3.3 per cent in 
the slag, while 2.78 per cent is used 
in reduction of ore and calcination of 
limestone. Of 6245 per cent of the 
heat leaving the outgoing port to enter 
the checker chambers, 22.93 per cent 
is absorbed by the checkers, 4.53 per 
cent is absorbed between. the checkers 
and stack, and 34.99 per cent is carried 
up the stack. Radiation and conduc- 
tion losses would total 17.31 per cent. 

The thermal efficiency of the regen- 
erators, based on the ration of the heat 
given up to the air and gas as against 
the total heat return to the regenerators 
ranges from 20 to 38 per cent. The 
first consideration must be to get a 
greater return from the heat passed onto 
each unit of the furnace. The burning 
of the fuel so as to melt the charge 
more readily, to promote heat transfer 
to the steel and slag, and with com- 
plete combustion over the hearth, must 
be the first and most important achieve- 
ments. 

In comparing and reviewing gas burn- 
ing systems, that condition which stands 
out most is the fact that our ports are 
a compromise to suit both conditions 
of entry and exit. The tendency, there- 
fore, is almost universally to make the 
area of the ports too large for the in- 
coming air and too small for the out- 
going products; also, in producer gas 
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furnaces, for gas velocity to greatly ex- 
ceed the air velocity through its port, 
a condition bad for rapid combustion and 
high flame temperatures. Our flames are 
usually too long and start too far from 
the entering port. 

In furnaces of present design the 
mixing of air and gas depends on the 
inclination of the air to gas port, and 
the extension of the air port beyond 
gas port to give the air access to the 
gas before entering the furnace cham- 
ber. It has been thought necessary to 
provide a heavy air blanket above the 
gas, so that the gas, being lighter than 
the air, would at least burn before it 
rose to a point where its combustion 
would damage the roof. Much better is 
a mixing of air and gas in the port 
so that combustion will start and finish 
while the flame still has direction along 
the top of the hearth. The products 
can then rise and fill the furnace cham- 
ber, giving their heat to the bath and 
brickwork without damage to the latter, 
provided there is sufficient port area 
on the outgoing end. 

Another condition, as yet hardly ap- 
preciated, shows flames approaching too 
closely the outgoing end, thus indicat- 
ing incomplete combustion. We have 
taken many stack samples, found excess 
oxygen and no carbon monoxide and 
have concluded that combustion in the 
hearth chamber was completed. Careful 
sampling and analysis of gases from 
outgoing ports at several of the Car- 
negie Steel Co.’s plants, 
conclusion that condition of incomplete 
combustion may exist at the outgoing 
port, whereas the stack sample may show 
complete combustion due to the com- 
pletion with excess air provided by leak- 
age into the regenerator chambers, flues 
and valves. .If we have had an excess 
of oxygen as so frequently stated it has 
been applied in the wrong place. 

The first step toward the efficient use 
of fuel is to give the flame direction 
and this depends on the slope of the 
port roof, the size of the port open- 
ing and the velocities of the air and 
gas. The next step is to supply the 
necessary oxygen in such manner as 
to provide a thorough mixture and pro- 
duce a short, hot flame. Air supplied 
under forced draft in combination with 
a system of contrasting the incoming 
port area while at the same time en- 
latging the outgoing port area and vice 
versa on reversal of flow, helps greatly 
in providing the above desirable condi- 
tions and would allow the admission of 
air directly into the gast port as with 
natural gas burning. Such _ relations 
were illustrated in principle in 1912 by 
C. A. McCollum, of the Homestead 
works, and stated by him, in a report 
covering the efficiency of a furnace, as 
necessary with forced draft and desir- 
able under all conditions at the furnace. 


lead to the- 
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The visible evidences of the embodi- 
ment of the above principles will be a 
shorter and hotter flame, quicker melt- 
ing, more easy heating of slag and steel, 
less temperature variation in the bath 
at the ends from one reversal to an- 
other, and finally a much longer life 
of furnace brickwork. To those who 
fear that conditions which so help com- 
bustion may make for over-oxidation in 
producing fine steels, it may be said 
that conditions of good flame control, 
coupled with better combustfon will 
make finally for more certain furnace 
control in obtaining either an oxidizing 
or reducing condition as desired. 

More volume is necessary for regen- 
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ice clean chambers as the ones in servy- 
ice choke up, irrespective of time of 
furnace repair, and those of having 
regenerative systems that are in good 
condition over many furnace runs are 
certainly worth trying for. 

The use of thick walls and roofs is 
open to the objection of excessive melt- 
ing action on the brick due to the great- 
er amount of heat retained; and to the 
increased accumulations that result. 
There has been determined by practice 
in many cases a maximum thickness of 


brickwork, for which the radiation 
losses are balanced by the beneficial 
effects of cooling in preserving the 
brick. To suit such conditions there 
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FIG. 2—DESIGN OF ONE OF THE MOST MODERN PRODUCER GAS FURNACES OF 90 TONS CAPACITY. 


OTHER FURNACES OF SIMILAR DESIGN IIAVING 


CAPACITIES UP TO 110 


TONS ARE IN OPERATION 


the cramped space allowed for the re- 
regenerators. By deepening the cham- 
bers and using a chamber more nearly 
vertical in action, twice the number of 


chambers could be built on the same 
area of ground space, thus affording 
two extra chambers at each end for 


use in the system as the chambers in 
use clog up. By placing vertical re- 
generators of much greater height near 
the stack greater efficiency and longer 
service could be obtained, and at the 
same time plenty of chance for deposi- 
tion of dust in the flues. Much of the 
hard drudgery of cleaning out and re- 
laying regenerator brick can be saved 
by future planning and construction and 
at the same time a greater. return of 
heat units from the furnace obtained 
with all the advantages of greater pre- 
heat in gaining fuel economy. The ad- 
vantages of being able to put into serv- 


line of increased refractory quality in 
the brick, together with better insulat- 
ing qualities in cutting down the amount 
of heat transmitted. 

Allowing for all of the improvements 
made in mechanical equipment for han- 
dling both charge and product, for all 
those made in furnace design and struc- 
tures, we have still serious problems in 
furnace efficiency and also in the appli- 
cation of improved furnace design and 
labor saving methods to the problem 
of eliminating manual labor. The latter 
object must be obtained not only 
by making the final furnace repair less 
difficult but also by means taken to pre- 
vent “choking” up the furnace run and 
to obtain less frequent repairs while 
maintaining furnace efficiency. To these 
problems the open-hearth man, the engi- 
neer and manager should give serious 
attention. 








Heat Treating Automobile Steels 


Failure of Car Parts in the Majority of Cases Is Attributable to Improper 
Heat Treating Rather Than to Chemical Com position—Steel 
Treating Rapidly Being Reduced to an Exact Science 


SE of alloy steels has developed 

coincidentally with the devel- 

opment of the automobile, and 
of necessity, the art of heat treating 
has been extended to keep pace with 
this development. During the last 15 
years in the accumulation of knowl- 
edge of the manufacture and heat 
treatment of special steels, two facts 
stand out forcibly: (1) Manufacturers 
have produced comparatively few 
classes of alloy stecls which apparent- 
ly cannot be improved upon radically 
by varying the percentage of the con- 
stituent clements. No new alloy 
steels which are radically superior to 
the steels in use for the last 15 years 
have been produced recentiy. (2) 
Metallurgists .are spending immense 
sums of money in laboratory equip- 
ment and experiments to obtain from 
these steels the highest physical prop- 
erties possible. In short, the manu- 
facturing foundation is established 
more firmly than that of the heat 
treating. 

The demand for heat treatment of 
steel has been developed so rapidly 
that the supply of men with the prac- 
tical experience and the fundamental 
knowledge of the underlying theories 
necessary for this work, has not been 
available. ‘The result has been that 
men not fully equipped with this 
experience and knowledge have been 
compelled to assume charge of metal- 
lurgical laboratories and heat treating 
operations and to produce physical 
propertics in steel as demanded by 
the particular product made. 


Steel Treating Theory Simple 


The underlying principles of the 
heat treatment of steel in general are 
comparatively simple and easily un- 
derstood but their practical applica- 
tion is not so readily carried out. 
For example, we know that a piece 
of medium carbon steel has two 
critical points or temperatures at 
which certain physical changes im- 
portant in its heat treatment take 
place. These critical temperatures are 
readily determined by simple labora- 
tory methods, but after this our theory 
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fails to explain the connection between 
these temperatures and the best 
quenching temperature toe  producé 
certain physical results. — 

We krow that the critical temper- 
atures depend upon the chemical com- 
position of the steel; some elements 
raise and others lower both, while 
still others have opposite effect upon 
each. of them. So far, our theory 
gives us no information regarding 
these effects, but with sufficient experi- 
mental data on hand we should be 
able to calculate the position of these 
critical temperatures from the chem- 
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FIG. 1—SPECIMEN COOLED IN CASE HARDENING 
MATERIAL 


has been done and several laboratories 
obtain all their critical temperatures 
by calculation from the chemical 
analysis. 

Chemically, the steels in use at the 
present time in automobile construc- 
tion, can be broadly classified as fol- 
lows: Plain carbon; nickel; chrome 
nickel; chrome vanadium; chrome; 
manganese; silicon; molybdenum; and 
silicon nickel. The first four are the 
common types, while chrome and 
steels are less common 
but are used widely for special work. 
Silicon and silicon nickel steels are 
more common abroad than in this 
country. Molybdenum stee! has been 
used only for a few years but the 
outlook for its extended use is good. 

No alloy steel is markedly superior 
to all others. It is self evident that 
if this were so, we would be using 
but one type of such steel. Each type 
has certain advantages and disad- 
vantages. In order to obtain the 
maximum efficiency from a heat treat- 
ment it is necessary to thoroughly 
understand the peculiarities of that 
type. No automobile is made today 
which could not be made just as 


good if a different type of alloy steel 
properly heat treated were used. Fre- 
quently a part made of one type of 
steel does not give satisfaction in 
service and other steels are tried until 
one is found which is successful. In 
many cases the orignial steel would 
have proved satisfactory if the cor- 
rect heat treatment had been applied. 
One type of alloy steel seldom is 
substituted for another due to defects 
in the manufacturing, but there are 
occasional cases. 

Frequently a slight change in design 
will overcome difficulties which are 
ascribed to heat treatment or material, 
or both. As an example, a common 
source of trouble in an automobile is 
the twisting off of live axles. In most 
cars they are subject to a bending 
moment as well as torsion. These usu- 
ally break at A or possibly B as shown 
by Fig. 2, because the bending moment 
is 4 maximum at this point.. The usual 
procedure against this difficulty is to 


_ secure better steels. This failing, metal 


is usually added at A or B. As a 
matter of fact, if the design is other- 
wise correct and a good steel is used, 
the difficulty usually can be overcome 
by removing metal along the section BC 
and throwing the maximum bending 
moment away from A or B. Increasing 
the diameter of a fillet will frequently 
overcome trouble after much loss of 
money and time has been occasioned in 
the scarch for a better steel or a better 
method of treating the one in-use. 


Three Classes of Steels Used 


Automobile steels subject to heat 
treatment can be classified broadly into 
low, medium and high carbon steels. 
Low carbon steel is usually case hard- 


ened. Its most important use is for 
gears, spring bolts, steering knuckle 
belts, cam shafts and various other 
parts subject to wear. With the ex- 


ception cf the transmission, it is nearly 
universal practice to use case hardened 
gears for all purposes. A gear or 
any case hardened part subject to 
shock, must be treated differently from 
one not so subjected. Consider an axle 
driving pinion. After case hardening 
it consists of a low carbon core with 
a high carbon surface and, if it is 
allowed to cool in the case hardening 
material, it will have a structure similar 
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to that 
magnified. 

The core consists of a matrix oi 
soit irun A, with fairly large masses 
of pearlite B which are mechanical 
mixtures of carbide of iron and iron 
containing all the carbon ir the steel. 
The case contains large masses of 
pearlite C surrounded by an envelope 
ef carbide of iron, cementite, D. A is 
soft and ductile. B and C are harder 
and less ductile, while D is extremely 
hard and brittle. If this pinion is now 
heated to the hardening point and 
quenched, the stecl is hardened but the 
general structural appearance is the 
same 2s in Fig. 1. The actual change 
which takes place consists in the forma- 
tion of a solid solution instead of a 
mechanical mixture in the pearlite B 
and C. The brittle cementite envelope 
D now surrounds the hard solid solution 
C in the case and if a sudden shock 
occurs, this cementite will crack like 
glass; the rupture will be carried into 
the core where it acts like a nick in 
the surface of steel and the break 
will be carried through the entire piece, 
unless the area of the core is large 
<ompared to that of the case. This 
treatment is not suited for parts sub- 
ject to shock. 

If we now _heat the same piece of 
steel progressively -higher than _ the 
hardening temperature the pearlite P 
and C absorb or dissolve the surround- 
ing iron A and cementite D until at 
some definite temperature we have a 
solid solution throughout the pinion, 
the only difference being that the solu- 
tion made from the case is more satu- 
rated in carbon than that of the core. 
Upon quenching, this condition is re- 
tained to a greater or lesser extent. 
‘This uniform structure is far better 
able to resist shock than the previous 
one but it has two disadvantages: First, 
the absence of the cementite D in the 
case lowers the resistance to wear and; 
second, the size of the solid solution 
crystals depends upon the temperature 
to which they have been heated and, 
due to the high temperature used to 
obtain a uniform structure, the large 
surface crystals show a decided ten- 
dency to brittleness. Both of these dis- 
advantages can be removed by a second 
quench from just above the hardening 
temperature. By this heating, both the 
iron A of the core and tie cementite D 
of the case are thrown out of solution, 
‘but by virtue of this method of forma- 
tion, they are in a very fine state of 
division. ‘The cementite D is now in 
very small globules, which no longer 
allow a shock fracture to travel any 
distance; the result is a wear resisting 
case and a shock resisting core and 
case 

It is very essential for the carrying 
out of this treatment that the temper- 


shown in Fig. 1, which is 
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FIG. 2—FAILURE OF AUTOMOBILE AXLES USUALLY OCCURS AT A OR B 
atures at which the quenching takes similar parts usually receive an_ inter- 
place be controlled accurately. In order mediate draw. This general treatment, 
to do so there has been developed and irrespective of the temperature of draw, 
used extensively, an electric heating produces a homogeneous material in- 
furnace having a low heat retention stead of the mechanical mixture of un- 


value. The parts to be hardened are 
placed in it with the fire end of a 
pyrometer couple as near the center as 
possible. Due to the low heat capacity 
of the furnace it is ccoled consider- 
ably; as the articles heat, the pyrometer 
is read on a recording chart and the 
curve shows a deflection the instant 
that the hardening temperature is 
reached due to the absorption of heat 
caused by the physical transformation. 
By this means, inaccuracies in the 
pyrometer have no effect, since we are 
not concerned with actual temperatures 
but with the time at which a transfor- 
mation is occurring. 


Medium Steels Not Case Hardened 


By medium carbon steels in the mo- 
tor car industry is usually meant those 
containing from 0.25 to 0.55 per cent 
carbon. Such steels are used for nearly 
all important parts which are not case 
hardened. For parts which are subject 
to high stress such as springs, the 
higher range of carbon is used; for 
torsional parts, such as live axles, in- 
termediate carbons; and for parts sub- 
ject to extremely high sheck, such as 


steering knuckies and arms, the low 
carbons are used. Frequently but two 
divisions are made, spring steel and 
one containing 0350 to 040 per cent 
carbon. The ideal treatment of this 
class of stcel is that which will give 


a homogeneous solid solution with the 
smallest possible crystals. Usually this 
means a yuench from slightly above 
the temperature of complete absorp- 
tion of iron, or the upper critical tem- 
perature. After the quench, the steel 
is reheated to various temperatures to 
give the physical properties desired. 
The higher the reheating temperature, 
the lower the physical strength and the 
greater the toughness. Steels contain- 
ing chromium, frequently require a 
preliminary heat considerably above the 
temperature of complete absorption. 
Parts subject to great shock, such as 
steering arms and knuckles are drawn 
back to a very high temperature to 
give maximum toughness, while those 
subject to a constant high stress, such 
as driving axles, are drawn to a com- 
paratively low temperature. Front 
axles and connecting rods and various 


The result is an increase 
in strength, toughness, fatigue and 
shock resisting properties. It is un- 
fortunate that there is no commercial 
testing machine which will give us 
accurate data regarding shock and 
fatigue tests of steel. We do know, 
however, that if we produce _ this 
homogencous structure and have a high 
degree of toughness, as measured by the 
reduction in area, the steel will resist 
fatigue and shock to the highest degree. 


treated steel. 


During the war the very peculiar fact 
was discovered that with some steels, 
particularly those containing chromium. 
higher shock tests could be obtained 
when the steel was quenched from the 
temperature of draw instcad of cooling 
slowly. No difference in the other 
physical properties was found. In one 
instance, many crankshafts which met 
all physical specifications except shock 
test, were rejected. These were then 
drawn over and quenched from the low 
drawing temperature, following which 
they passed a high shock test. They 
were no better physically than they were 
before and their record in service was 
neither better nor worse than thos¢ 
which passed the shock test without this 
quench. In another instance, a tabula- 
tion of airplane motor crankshafts 
broken in service contained more which 
had passed a high shock test than those 
which had passed a low test. 


Little high carbon steel is used in 
motor car construction. Plain carbon 
steel springs both flat and spiral are 
used with from 0.60 to 1.25 per cent 
carbon. Bearings with and without 
chrome and containing 1 to 1.25 per 
cent carbon are commonly used. Some 
hardened tool steel is used for small 
pins. 

The heat treatment of steel is be- 
coming more and more an exact science. 
In the near future very little experi- 
mertal work will be mecessary in the 
metallurgical laboratory. From the 
chemical analysis the correct heat treat- 
ment as well as the physical properties 
resulting will be calculated. Also, from 
our knowledge of the effect of different 
elements upon physical properties we 
will determine mathematically, the cor- 
rect composition to produce required 
results. 
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European lron and Steel in 1920 


Two Years After the War England and Continental Countries with Exception 
of Germany and Russia Are Regaining Prewar Capacity—Has In- 
fluence on American Steel and Iron Industry 


T THE outset, the writer feels 
he should try to make clear 
that this presentation is by no 


means a finished 
that in dealing with 
ject only the most striking features 
can be given attention. In othe 
words, the result, instead of being a 
careful portrayal, will of necessity be 


production and 
so vast a sub- 


little more than a rough charcoal 
sketch of the situation. This follows 
not only from the space limitations 


of a discussion of this sort, but from 
the writer’s relatively limited experi- 
ence in point of time in the Old World 
and the unavoidably superficial char- 
acter of many of his observations. 

In any analysis of this character it 


From Mr. Ewtep’s illustrated paper, “European Irot. 
and Steel Two Years After the War.”’ read at tin 
American Iron and Steel institute, New York, Oct 
22, 1920. Mr. Estep is European manager of 
Tus Irow Traps Review. 


BY H. COLE ESTEP 


seems first to go back to 
the days before the war. In the year, 
1913, Europe produced about 42,000,000 


necessary 


tons of steel ingots. The first year 
after the war, 1919, found a dazed 
Old World able to deliver, in round 
numbers, only about 19,000,000 tons. 
The losses were chiefly in Germany, 
Russia, France and Belgium. This 
year, 1920, a somewhat more con- 


valescent Europe will probably be able 
to turn out 24,000,000 tons of steel. 
This represents an increase of over 
26 per cent compared with 1919. The 
writer thought he might venture to 
present these few figures first, because 
a good deal has been said about 
Europe’s waiting on the American 
doorstep and not so much about what 
she is doing herself. 


But there still is plenty to do. Her 
production is not yet 60 per cent of 


the prewar maximum, while prices 
generally speaking are four to five 
times what they were. In _ other 


words, the European iron and steel 
business, like every other industry in 
the world, is going through a process 
of readjustment to a new economic 
level. Just what that level finally will 
be no man knows, for the forces let 
loose at the end of the war haye by 
no means spent themselves. 


Owing to its vast capacity the 
American iron and steel industry is 
peculiarly sensitive not only to con- 
ditions within ouf own country but to 
those in the outside world as well. 
For this reason, and also on account 
of the broad-gaged character of its 
leadership, the American iron and 
steel business is one of the most 
progressive of our great industrial en- 
terprises. Numbering - among its 
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TABLE I 
. . . s 
Pig Iron Prices in the World's Markets 
Reduced to Dollars Per Gross Ton at Current Exchanges 
BASIC IRON 
1919 920- 
Jan.1 Apr.1 July 1 Oct.1 Jan. 1 = Apr. July 1 Oct. 1 
United States 
PRED o cas cescceccesss $31.40 27.15 27.15 27.15 38.40 44.40 46.15 50.46 
Great Britain 
iddlesborough........... 23.75 23.230 35.80 34.25 31.40 42.30 44.80 41.00 
Germany 
ee 24.70 25.10 24.00 2.00 10.0 27.0 43.00 25.50 
France 
 Plesthtastere a pee whsonesn "Wanebe save) “ences eagene 34.00 42.00 40.00 
Pdnras eu sdboue cs csevees Sc. “ladens . aeas% eehbe™  covce 45.00 70.00 42.10 
No. 2 FOUNDRY IRON 
United States 
irmingham..........+++. $31.00 26.75 25.00 27.45 37.00 41.00 42.25 42.00 
Great Britain 
Ge iddlesborough........... 22.50 22.00 35.80 33.20 30.50 39.00 43.00 39.20 
Dusseldorf pretedieehese ape 28.60 28.70 27.00 22.20 11.00 28.40 44.75 »*26.30 
France 
I  . detssses phlbb |. wane! Be606 \: 4eben” 4 eeeee 36.40 45.00 40.00 
Sich ccuedecsiaskeeds ces cvehe = Tdeebe. qrece 47.00 72.00 42.10 
units, pioneers in the export field, the place to the Far East, to Africa, 


industry represented by the Ameri- 


can Iron and Steel institute already 
has taken its place among world’s 
greatest international traders. To 


hold this position it seems necessary 
to make a closer study of foreign 
markets, production and requirements 
than ever before, for it is probable 
that before long the United States 
will have a quantity of steel to export 
equal to the entire production of Great 
Britain at the present time. In view 
of these necessities, is it in order to 


look with apprehension on the re- 
newed iron and_ steel producing 
energies of Europe, specially the 


growing outputs of England, France, 
Beigium, Germany and the new states 
of central Europe? The writer thinks 
not. At the present time, the world’s 
total steel output is nearly 20,000,000 
tons per year short of the maximuin 
reached during the war. This would 
seem to indicate that the point of 
saturation, from a production stand- 
point, has not yet been reached or 
even approached. 

In addition, so far as our dealings 
with Europe are concerned, is it not 
logical to suppose that a much vaster 
trade waits only on more complete 
recuperation in the Old World? 
Volume of business depends largely 
on purchasing power. Is it not safe 
to assume, therefore, that growing 
European production, including iron 
and steel, will in turn create a pur- 
chasing power which will quicken 
powerfully the interchange of business 
with the United States? In other 
words it is the old story of the pros- 
perous man buying more goods than 
the bankrupt. 

The stimulation of our export trade 
in irom and steel, which the writer 
firmly feels will go hand in hand with 
the economic rehabilitation of Europe, 
necessarily will not be confined to 
direct shipments to the old countries. 
Increased exports should also take 


to South America and the Antipodes, 
as Europe gradually resumes her cus- 
tom of investing in new enterprises 
in those parts of the world—assuming 
always that our competitive position 
as to cost of production, prices, de- 
liveries, etc., can be maintained. 

It is the writer’s feeling that our 
iron and steel exporting future is more 
or less closely bound up with the 
re-establishment of normal iron and 
steel production in Europe. Such in- 
creased production will, it is very 
probable, bring about much more 
severe competition in international 
markets, but this very thing, if it be 
conducted along the liberal lines of 
mutual tolerance so ably and power- 
fully advocated by Judge Gary and 
other leaders of the American iron 
and steel industry, should serve to 
stabilize conditions and so reduce the 
tremendous uncertainties of the pres- 
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once re-established who could gage 
the tremendous volume of profitable 
business awaiting the world’s pro- 


ductive enterprises? 
It would now appear there are three 


stages to the world’s postwar indus- 
trial reconstruction. First came the 
period of replacement of necessities. 
This took place all over the globe, 
in neutral as well as the former bel- 
ligerent countries, and resulted in a 
tremendous wave of buying, without 


regard to cost, prices, or values, which 
have only recently receded. This rush 
of demand was so great that it over- 
whelmed such increases in production 
as the world has been able to achieve 
since the armistice, and consequently 
the prices of many commodities, in- 
cluding iron and been 
driven to heights even during 
the war would have been considered 
fantastic. But there are plenty of 
signs that the grand rush now is over. 

Overlapping the period of replace- 
ment of necessities—and a good many 


steel, have 


which 


things which were not necessities—is 
the period which we now would ap- 
pear to be in the midst of, that of 
labor and price readjustment. We 
are headed for the new economic 
level, but the terminus is not yet in 
sight. With this second period, of 


readjustment of values, will come, per- 
haps sooner rather than later, the re- 
establishment of competition—intrana- 
tional and international. 

A general survey of postwar prices 
of the principal iron and steel prod- 
ucts, including foundry and basic pig 
iron, billets, plates and bars, in the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
France and Belgium, is presented in 
some detail in Tables I and II. The 
figures in each case have been reduced 
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1206 THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
: TABLE Il 
. . s 
Steel Prices in the World's Markets 
Reduced to Dollars Per Gross Ton at Current Exchanges 
BESSEMER OR BASIC-BESSEMER BILLETS 
1919 1 
Jan.1 Apr.1 July 1 Oct.1 Jan. 1-Apr.1 July 1 Oct. 1 
United States 
Pittsburgh................ $43.50 38.50 387.30 39.30 47.50 67.50 62.50 60.00 
Great Britain 
RNG, 5g wc ixiase Snbow. ésee 60.25 62.25 64.50 101.00 98.60 75.00 
Gerr 
we "Dusseldorf........c....... 88.30 33.00 25.50 25.75 17.60 60.00 69.75 37.50 
F - 

a Se deavesusdan. siete Uns. . oahee bane 65.00 67.00 71.50 66.25 
RS ccniasl is 6 viben serena: epavtineest) lebnssicat cont .00 70.00 96.00 59.75 
SHIP AND TANK PLATES 
United States...:............. $65.40 58.40 58.40 58.40 61.60 67.20 67.20 67.20 
CeO MINI, « capa niece th biases. ches edhe 77.10 75.75 81.25 91.50 98.60 89.10 
Germany.......secseeeeee+++- 43.20 42.25 38.80 40.25 26.80 75.25 102.00 57.00 
SN nt vtins écumennabeded 6a). aetee tig ot-ob 6. te Rae 85.00 90.00 139.00 125.50 

assis via ad sh toh rut se c60ceetes “aan. Bes: 90.50 96.00 132.00 99. 

STEEL BARS 

United States................. $54.00 47.00 47.00 47.00 56.00 72.75 78.40 78.40 

GE EN 4 co 00 cas bdbne ce’ dddee mune S 85.75 76.25 82.25 110.00 122.30 105.00 

Germany......cseeeeseeee+-+» 78.50 36.80 34.75 33.80 20.90 58.40 80.00 45.00 

SD .aks on hanes be eheese! ene aes.” dade .-eee 101.00 110.00 110.00 98.75 

ONG dak, chctcWuséest des ddan wedss', vaane 106.00 114.00 120.00 73.25 
rates of exchange. In no other way pound or $67.20 a gross ton, for 
can adequate comparisons be made American plates on Oct. 1. This 


owing to widely fluctuating monetary 
conditions. These statistics presented 
in this way bring out some exceed- 
ingly interesting, even startling, facts, 
but since the position at the moment 
is always of most importance, the 
figures for Oct. 1, 1920, have been 
charted and are shown graphically in 
Figs. 1 and 2, Fig. 1 showing pig iron 
prices on Oct. 1 and Fig. 2 the prices 
of billets and plates on the same date. 

It should perhaps be explained that 
in arriving at these prices, both for 
the diagrams and the tables, average 
figures have been selected as far as 
possible. In all countries at the pres- 
ent time very wide spreads are in 
order, and since comparisons between 
a range of prices tend to be extremely 
confusing, definite medium figures 
have been chosen, such as 3 cents a 


procedure would appear to be in order 
since these prices are presented for 
purposes of comparison rather than 
of quotation. 

As Fig. 1 shows, American pig iron 
prices are at present the highest in 
the world. Our steelmaking pig iron 
is about $8 a ton more than that of 
our nearest European competitor, Bel- 
gium, and $9 a ton more than British 
basic iron. The range between our 
northern foundry irons and European 
foundry pig is about the same; in the 
case of southern foundry iron we are 
in a somewhat more favorable posi- 
tion, as shown in Fig. 1, but even in 
the case of this relatively low-priced 
metal our prices are considerably 
higher than those of France, Great 
Britain and Belgium, and of course 
much higher than those of Germany. 
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Turning now to steel prices, charted 
in Fig. 2, we find a more satisfactory 
state of affairs. Our current quota- 
tions on billets, for instance, are about 
$6 a ton under the French price and 
$15 a ton under the Britsih price. Our 
billets, however, are slightly higher 
than those of Belgium—and this by 
the way is simply another index of 
the wonderful recovery made by that 
little country. 

On ship plates, our prices for the 
time being are about $11.50 a ton 
under the British market, $16.50 a 
ton under Belgium, and $62 under 
France, where special conditions ob- 
tain. Only German plates are lower 
than ours, yet Germany recently is 
understood to have placed large shape 
plate orders with American selling 
agencies. Conditions, although slowly 
righting themselves, are still topsy 
turvy, and prices do not exert their 
normal influence on market movements. 

The relative international situation 
in the prices of steel bars, which have 
not been charted, is about the same as 
obtains in the case of billets and 
plates. Current transatlantic freights 
on heavy iron and steel products range 
from $10 to $20 a ton, and in most 
cases this places even our more favor- 
able prices on a noncompetitive 
basis, while adding further to the handi- 
cap under which our pig iron is labor- 
ing, 

Our best chance at 
appears to be to export 
plates to Great Britain. Fortunately 
these are commodities which the 
United Kingdom stands in need of, 
and a study of export statistics shows 
that considerable trade of this char- 
acter is moving. 

So far as competing in Europe is 
concerned, most of our price troubles 
at the present time are founded not 
on manufacturing conditions, but on a 
factor almost entirely beyond the con- 
trol of the iron and steel producers— 
namely, the rate of exchange. The 
foreign value of our money is so 
high that we are penalized anywhere 
from 25 to 75 per cent or more on 
all transactions in Europe. Take a 
mild case, Great Britain for instance. 
In Fig. 3 has been charted the effect 
of the high value of the dollar on our 
prices for basic pig iron, billets and 
plates, compared with prices obtain- 
ing in English markets, as of Oct. 1. 
In the case of pig iron, the higher 
price of the American product is due 
entirely to the exchange position; 
turning to billets and plates, if ex- 
change were normal, our quotations 
would be around half of those asked 
by English mills and our competitive 
position correspondingly strengthened. 
The almighty dollar is anything but a 
help at present to our steel exporters. 

The effect of the rate of exchange 
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billets or 
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is even more vividly demonstrated in 
the case of Germany. Reduced to a 
dollar basis our prices are about 
double those of Germany at the pres- 
ent time, but on the basis of the pre- 
war value of marks, German prices 
are at least six times higher than our 
own. German foundry pig iron is 
1659 marks per ton; at normal rate of 
exchange this is $332! But by virtue 
of this same exchange factor, to meet 
German competition purely on a price 
basis we should have to scale our own 
foundry pig iron down to $26.30 a 
ton at the present time, to say nothing 
of transportation charges. Yet Amer- 
ican steel is moving into Holland, 
within a stone’s throw of Germany’s 
greatest steelworks. This is due partly 
to the fact that the German long since 
has stopped giving the foreign buyer 
the full benefit of the rate of ex- 
change, applying an additional charge 
which he picturesquely calls die Valuta. 
But more important still, Germany hasn't 
got the steel to deliver. 

The position of exchange is in fact 
the dominating consideration in Euro- 
pean iron and steel prices, and not 
until exchanges are righted, or at least 
stabilized, can the American exporter 
feel he is on safe ground. This leads 
back naturally to the argument pre- 
sented in the earlier part of this paper 
in which an attempt was made to 
show that the American iron and steel 
business would in the long run profit 
from the restoration of production in 
Europe. For it is generally admitted 
that the only way exchanges can be 
righted is for Europe to produce more 
goods. As production increases, in- 
cluding. iron and _ steel, exchanges 
gradually will become more normal, 
and the competitive position of the 
American producer more secure. 

But until that day comes American 
exporters must continue to be close 
students of intermational finance. Gen- 
erally speaking, before the war, there 
were only three factors controlling ex- 
port business, the price at home, the 
price abroad, and the freight; today 
there are four factors in every trans- 
action, the prices at home and abroad, 
the transportation charges, and the 
rate of exchange—and frequently the 
most important of these rapidly shift- 
ing elements is the exchange. 

Widely fluctuating as international 
prices have been during the past two 
years, nevertheless twice since the 
end of the war the quotations in all 
of the principal countries nearly have 
coincided. This occurred first in May 
and June 1919 and again in July of 
this year. In order to bring this fact 
out clearly, Fig. 4 has been prepared, 
showing graphically the figures given 
under foundry pig iron in Table I. 
Other pig iron and also the steel 
prices exhibit the same phenomenon, 
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but the illustration is most vivid in 
the case of foundry pig iron. The 
coincidence in these prices in July of 
this year is particularly striking, the 
German, British, French and American 
figures all being in the neighborhood 
of $43 for a time; the coincidence in 
May and June, 1919, soon after the 
removal of British government con- 
trol, is only less striking, prices at 
that time coming together in the 
neighborhood of $27 a ton. Following 
each of these conjunctions, the quota- 
tions, acting under the influence of 
movements in the rate of exchange 
and local market conditions, have 
shown a wide divergence. Belgian 
pig iron prices, it might be added, have 
followed a path of their own, owing 
to the abnormal rise in Belgian ex- 
change this year and to other factors. 

Generally speaking, the price swings 
shown in Fig. 4 indicate that the 
period between the times of greatest 
conjunction and divergence is from 
six to eight months. These pendulum- 
like movements show the efforts the 
world’s markets are making under the 
action of natural economic laws to 
re-establish their equilibrium. As time 
goes on the swings can be expected to 
become less violent. If any deduc- 


tion can be made from a study of 
these postwar international iron and 
steel price phenomena, it is that if 
the governments of the world can only 
be persuaded to stop tinkering with 
the movements of commerce, cur- 
rencies, exchange, and other funda- 
mental factors, commodity prices can 
be depended on to find their own 
levels at about the same range of 
values in the producing countries. 

It was stated previously that the 
reason Germany does not get all the 
stecl business in the world is that 
she has not the steel to deliver. This 
brings us to another great factor’ in 
the international iron and steel situa- 
tion—the element of production. Some 
general world figures alréady have 
been quoted. The details of the 
world’s iron and steel output, so far as 
they are known at the present time, 
covering the past seven years, are 
shown in Table III. An estimate of 
the output for 1920, based generally on 
the figures for the first six months, is 
included in this table. 

In order to show these same facts 
regarding production in graphic form, 
Figs. 5 and 6 have been: prepared cov- 
ering the pig iron and steel outputs 
of the different countries of the world 
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TABLE Ill 
World's Producti {I 
The orld’'s Production of Iron and Steel 
Propuction or Pic Iron anv or Steet, anp Exports or [non anp Steet, or THE Paincrrar Propucinc Countries Yearty rrom 1913 ro 1920. 
(In tons 2,240 pounds) 
Estimated 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 Annual Rate in 
1920 
Pic Iron 
United States 30,966,000 23,332,000 29,916,000 39,435,000 38,621,000 39,055,000 30,586,000 36,284,000 
United Kingdom 10,260,000 8,924,000 8,794,000 9,048,000 9,322, 9, ‘086,000 7,393,000 8,290,000 
Germeny 19,000,000 14,159,000 —«- 11,601,000 ~—- 13,071,000 12/931,000 (b) 11,672,000 (c) 6,192,000 7,000,000 
France 5,126,000 2,648,000 577,000 1,465,000 1,707, 1,286,000 (d) 2,374,000 3,000,000 
Russia , 4,484,000 4,189,000 3,631,000 3,678,000 ? ? ? ? 
Austria- aneeti ; 2,343,000 1,956,000 1,928,000 2,379,000 ? ? ? ? 
Belgium , 2,428,000 1,432,000 67,000 126,000 8,000 ? ? 774,000 
Italy Jee 420,000 379,000 372,000 460,000 463,000 309,000 ? 
SRT 1,015,000 706,000 $25,000 1,070,000 1,046,000 1,066,000 ? ? 
ee ee ee 718,000 630,000 749,000 721,000 $16,000 738,000 489,000 ? 
Sree 
United States 31,301,000 23,513,000 32,151,000 42,774,000 45,061,000 44,462,000 34,000,000 41,863,000 
United Kingdom 7,664,000 7,835,000 8,550,000 8,992,000 9,717,000 9,539,000 + 7,894,000 9,754,000 
Germany 18,631,000 14,707,000 13,046,000 15,924,000 16,322,000 (b) 14,738,000 (c) 7,644,000 8,400,000 
France 4,614,000 2,614,000 1,071,000 1,921,000 2,196,000 1,780,000 (4d) 2,151,000 2,800,000 
Russia. ... 4,760,000 4,656,000 4,822,000 ? ? ? ? ? 
Austria-Hungary 2,584,000 2,125,000 2,631,000 3,277,000 2,872,000 ? ? ? 
Belgium... 2,428,000 1,370,000 97,000 97,000 9,00 ? ? 960,000 
Italy 918,000 896,000 993,000 1,249,000 1,311,000 976,000 ? ? 
Canada 1,04 ’,000 743,000 913,000 1,287,000 1,562,000 1,690,000 1,000,000 1,400,000 
Sweden 582,000 499,000 590,000 000 572,000 517,000 462,000 400,000 
Exports or Iron anp STEEL 
United Kingdom . 5,049,000 3,972,000 3,248,000 3,356,000 2,345,000 1,617,000 2,225,000 3,304,000 
United States 2,746,000 1,550,000 2,533,000 6,101,000 6,439,000 5,375,000 4,336,000 4,305,000 
Germany... 5,664,000 ? ? ? ? 20,000 (a) 113,000 200,000 
France 578,000 338,000 39,000 59,000 69,000 36,000 453,000 827,000 
(a) Eleven menthe only. (c) Estimated for November and December, 1919. 
(b) Does not include surrendered districts after October, 1918. (d) Includes Alsace-Lorraine in 1919 and thereafter. 
Figures courtesy of M. S. Birkett, D.B.E., (British) National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, amplified as to 1919 and 1920 by the 
author. 
through the war period and since. than the rest of the world. This is as tons. Today France is the only 


These diagrams show clearly the col- 
lapse of Germany, the extinction to 
all practical purposes of Russia and 
the Hapsburg kingdoms, and the re- 
covery of France and Belgium. 

The position as regards production 
since the war, compared with 1913, is 
shown in Fig. 7. This diagram shows 
very clearly that in spite of the gain 
in output this year over 1919, which 
amounts to 22 per cent, the world is 
not yet producing steel at anything 
like the prewar rate. In 1913 the 
world turned out about 74,500,000 
gross tons of steel; to feed the hungry 
mouths of the nations’ guns this out- 
put was jacked up to some 82,650,000 
gross tons in 1917. From then on 
until the latter part of last year the 
slump was continuous, and in 1919, the 
first postwar year, the whole world 
could muster only a little over 52,000,- 
000 tons to meet its vast reconstruc- 
tion program. The loss in annual out- 
put as between 1917 and 1919 was 
something like 30,000,000 tons, the 


equivalent of the entire production of 


the United States in 1913. One need 
go no further than this to find the 
reason for today’s steel prices. 

This year the world will probably 
produce about 64,000,000 tons of steel. 
We are still about 10,000,000 tons short 
of the prewar nraximum and 18,000,000 
tons off from the world’s record dur- 
ing the war. The gain in 1920 over 
1919, for the world as a whole, as 
mentioned previously, is 22 per cent; 
but Europe's gain taken alone is 26 
per cent. In other words Europe is 
building up steel production faster 


it should be considering the enormous 
losses which have been sustained. 
Looking at these figures another way 
we see that the tremendous burden 
of steel production which is being 
carried by the United States is not 
being lessened very rapidly. In 1913 
we turned out 42 per cent of the 
world’s steel; in 1919 our share was 
65 per cent; this year it will be cut 
down by only one figure to 64 per cent. 
The most striking change growing 
out of the war in the whole European 
iron and steel situation is the col- 
lapse of Germany and the consequent 
rejuvenation of France. Never has 
there been a more striking example of 
poetic justice worked out in a prac- 
tical way, for all of Germany’s great 
iron and steel strength was founded 
on her forcible possession of the lion’s 
share of the Lorraine ores—a source 
of raw material second only in import- 
ance to our own Lake Superior dis- 
trict. This great heritage now has 
been restored to France. Conse- 
quently the world has witnessed a de- 
cline in German steel output from 
18,631,000 gross tons in 1913 to 7,644,- 
000 tons in 1919. This year, owing to 
some recovery in production, Ger- 
many’s effort probably will reach 
8,400,000 tons, but the glory of the 
departed days before the war are gone. 
French steel production was 4,614,- 
000 tons in 1913; the invasion follow- 
ing the war forced the output down 
to 1,071,000 tons; in 1919, thanks to 
Lorraine, it had climbed back to 2,- 
151,000 tons, and this year the pro- 
duction probably will reach 2,800,000 


country in Europe whose exports are 
in excess of those in 1913, so far as 
iron and steel is concerned. 

But France’s great strength lies not 
so much in her production or exports 
at the present time as in her great 
wealth of raw material and _its 
potentialities. Her iron ore reserves 
reach the staggering total of nearly 
6,000,000,000 tons. Her ore producing 
capacity is around 40,000,000 tons a 
year, which, given suitable furnaces, 
would mean a pig iron output of 10,- 
500,000 tons. France’s production bids 
fair to exceed even that of Great 
Britain. Her iron and steel future is 
almost beyond doubt the most bril- 
liant among the Old World nations. 

The great handicap which the 
French iron and steel industry must 
overcome lies in the question of fuel 
supplies. This brings us to another of 
the several fundamental factors affect- 
ing production in Europe—the coal 
question. Coal and transportation lie 
at the very base of the iron and steel 
production pyramid. Relatively ade- 
quate coal supply has enabled British 
steelmakers to boost their ingot pro- 
duction to 30 per cent in excess of the 
prewar rate. England is the only 
country in Europe which now is mak- 
ing more steel than it did before the 
war. A fairly good coal output is all 
that prevented an even greater col- 
lapse of German iron and steel pro- 
duction than actually took place. Be- 
fore the. war France was using 7,000,- 
000 tons of coke per year; today she 
is getting only 4,200,000 tons and needs 
12,000,000 tons to realize on all her 
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present available resources of iron ore. 
Compared with 1913 the European 
fuel situation still leaves much to be 
desired. In the prewar year the 
average monthly output of coal was 
44,000,000 tons; at present it is not 
over 33,000,000. This loss of 25 per 
cent means strangulation to Europe's 
efforts to rebuild her iron and steel 
industries. The deficiency is due prin- 
cipally to loss of production in Eng- 
land and Germany, amounting to 6,- 
000,000 tons a month in the former 
country and nearly 4,000,000 tons in 
the latter. Since the armistice, how- 
ever, Germany has increased her coal 
production by 25 per cent. The 
British output is practically stationary. 
The loss of coal production in Great 
Britain does not affect the island 
kingdom as much as it does her neigh- 
bors since the curtailment has been 
confined chiefly to export fuel. France 
in the absence of support from her ally 
is turning to Germany for the coke 
necessary to build up her iron and 
steel production. A considerable trade 
along these lines, French ore for Ger- 
man coal, is inevitable in the future. 
What Europe really needs, how- 
ever, to put its whole iron and steel 
business on a sounder footing is an 
increase in the output of British coal 
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to its prewar volume, thus permitting 
a huge exchange of Lorraine ore for 
British fuel. This would not only en- 
able France to make more iron and 
steel, but at the same time it would 
increase the British pig iron output 
through improvement in the furnace 
burdens and fuel supply. This would 
close up the dangerous gap which now 
exists between pig iron and steel pro- 
duction in Great Britain, and enable 
that country to realize her full 
potential steel capacity of about 12,- 
000,000 tons per year. Germany at 
the same time would not be dan- 
ger of having her own plants drained 
oi necessary fuel supplies. 

If German coal production could be 
further increased by some 3,000,000 
tons per month, together with an ad- 
vance in British production of 4,000,- 


in 


000 to 6,000,000 tons a month, then 
conceivably European steel produc- 
tion would range itself as follows: 
Tons 
Per Year 
i CD: . ssdccccsvcne posesebeses 12,000,000 
i \o. 6 pee agghes seneoudsneees 10,000,000 
SE wccdomccoececccoscpeesagseet 10,000,000 
DE * seugundeecscsSt 0obn ds pesqees 3,000,000 
Dt, “hMopuikewad Sebvce ce ccusaes¥esest 1,000,000 
RE mesbeetecesncececsccsdadbeese 600,000 
This foots up to 36,600,000 tons a 
year. Russia and the new states of 


central Europe would have to be de- 
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provide the 
tonnage. 
and 


pended on eventually to 
remainder of the required 
How necessary a _ reorganized 


vigorous Russia is to the world’s in- 


dustrial wellbeing becomes evident 
from thesé considerations. 

The foregoing is doubly true in view 
of Russia’s baleful influence on “the 
world’s working population. Unwill 
ing to confine their tragic experiment 
to their own people, the fanatical 


disciples of Lenine and Trotsky have 
set the labor of the world by the ears, 


nowhere more so than in war-torn 
Europe. Italy for two weeks burst 
into flame and then subsided; England 
has by no means escaped Welsh 
miners instead of digging much .needed 
coal have been holding bolshevist meet 
ings 900 feet underground. There is 


no doubt now that a plot was hatched 


in August and September by the 
British extremists looking to the estab- 
lishment of a soviet in Great Britain 
through the joint efforts of the labor 
council of action and a national coal 


strike. The plot failed to mature oniy 
because it became perfectly clear that 
tolerate 

At the moment of 
situation in Europe 
cedent to the 
still 


the people would no nonsense. 


writing the labor 
ante- 


in industries 


steel produc- 


the 


iron and 


tion, is trembling in balance, 
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with the tendency, if anything, ap- 
parently toward more stable condi- 
tions. After an acute crisis, artificially 
induced by the labor leaders, the 
British ‘coal miners have been led to 
discuss the wage question 6n a piece- 
work basis for the first time in six 
years. This presages a somewhat bet- 
ter situation in Britain’s basic indus- 
try. But at the best, the miners are 
holding England to ransom, and at the 
worst a tremendous strike may occur 
in the future. As one factor in the 
price of peace, the British miners prac- 
tically have dictated an indefinite con- 
tinuance of government control of the 
coal industry—this has been done in 
order to further their schemes for na- 
tionalization. 

Last month the Italian iron, steel 
and metalworkers centering chiefly 
around Milan forcibly seized some 
400 metalworking plants, and attempted 
to operate them themselves, without 
the aid of technical assistance or man- 
agement. This attempt at communistic 
operation was a dismal failure; the 
men have restored the plants to their 
rightful owners and have gone back to 
work. But the settlement is entirely 
unsatisfactory from the standpoint of 
American free industries. Under gov- 
ernment pressure the employes have 
been obliged to acquiesce in the estab- 
lishment of workmen’s shop commit- 
tees with alleged wide powers to in- 
terefere in the management of the 
plants. 

These incidents in industries col- 
lateral with iron and steel production 
are cited to indicate the evolution of 
the closed shop in Europe. The 
writer, if he may offer an opinion, 
believes that beyond any: doubt the 
biggest lesson to be learned in the 
United States today from existing in- 
dustrial conditions in Europe is the 
tremendous menace of the closed shop. 
Europe is much further advanced in 
labor evolution than our own country, 
and in Europe, therefore, we may 
study the ripened fruits of the closed 
shop policy. These fruits are bitter; 
and they are by no means confined 
to the industrial field. European ex- 
perience proves that the labor union 
domination resulting from the closed 
shop quickly spreads into the political 
field, and brings about actual or at- 
tempted political dictation. Judging 
from European. experience, the fruits 
of the closed shop would appear to 
be twofold—tyranny and anarchy. The 
writer realizes this is a strong indict- 
ment, but it is not unconsidered. 

This would make it almost self-evi- 
dent that the leaders of the American 
iron and steel industry, in their long 
battle for the maintenance of fair, 
open shop conditions, in the face of 
threats and duress, have been serving 
not only their industry, but their coun- 
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try itself, to an extent which probably 
even they to any degree have not 
appreciated. 


Wages About on a Par 


So far as wages in the European 
iron and steel industries are con- 
cerned, as compared with those in the 
United States, they may be dealt with 
briefly. The actual rates of course 
are subject to considerable variations 
in the several countries, and in making 
comparisons the rate of exchange is a 
factor, Generally speaking wages have 
increased more abroad than in the 
United States, and the relative differ- 
ence is less pronounced at the present 
time than ever before. Owing to the 
sliding scales in operation in Great 
Britain, for instance, blast furnace- 
men’s wages are now 250 per cent 
above the prewar standard, and open 
hearth melter’s wages are 180 per 
cent above the antebellum figures. Gen- 
erally speaking wages in the European 
iron and steel industry today are only 
slightly below those paid in the 
United States. The hours of labor are 
somewhat less, the 8-hour system be- 
ing practically universal. 

Since the war there has been tre- 
mendous integration of iron and steel 
properties throughout Europe. This 
constitutes another fundamental fac- 
tor tending toward increased produc- 
tion and lower costs. The integration 
has been both vertical and horizontal; 
that is, the mergers have included not 
only competing interests but collateral 
industries such as coal companies, 
limestone properties, railways, steam- 
ship lines, iron ore properties, etc. 
There are plenty of companies both in 
England and on the continent at the 
present time that are completely 
integrated, controlling their own sup- 
plies and facilities throughout. Many 
of these companies, especially in Great 
Britain, have spent large sums in 
modernizing their plants since the war 
ended, with the result that they now 
are in as favorable a position from 
the standpoint of control of raw ma- 
terials, economical production, and up- 
to-date facilities as any concerns in the 
world. If the idea still prevails in 
any quarter that Europe is asleep 
with reference to commercial and tech- 
nical facilities for steel production, it 
had better be discarded forthwith. 


Exports Recovering 


This brings us to our final point, 
international trade in iron and steel. 
With the exception of Germany, the 
nations of the Old World are making 
good progress in rebuilding their ex- 
port trade. The exports of iron and 
steel in 1913, and since the war, from 
Germany, France, Great Britain and 
the United States are shown graphical- 
ly in Fig. 8 and in greater detail in 
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Table III. The most striking feature 
pf this diagram is the tragic failure 
of Germany’s export ambitions. . Ger- 
many still holds the world’s iron and 
steel export record in times of peace 
with overseas shipments of 5,664,000 
tons in 1913. Today her trade is less 
than 4 per cent of its former volume. 
This trade is destined to increase, to 
be sure, but it is hopeless to expect it 
to approach atiywhere near its prev- 
ious volume at any time within the 
measureable future. 

France alone among the nations of 
the Old World is exporting more iron 
and steel at the present time than 
prior to the war. This year her out- 
going shipments, it is estimated, will 
exceed those of 1913 by 43 per cent. 
The total volume of this trade still is 
small, but as previously suggested it 
is indicative of France’s iron and steel 
future. 

In the export field, Great Britain 
is the only country which appears to 
offer any prospect of serious competi- 
tion with the United States in the next 
few years. Although still nearly 2,- 
000,000 tons a year under the prewar 
rate, British expert trade in iron and 
steel has more than doubled since the 
armistice, and given a reasonably se- 
cure situation, is destined to ex- 
perience a further heavy increase. 

There is no reason why the interna- 
tional trade of all of the principal pro- 
ducing nations should not expand ma- 
terially after present labor and price 
tangles are eliminated. While on the 
basis of the inflated values now pre- 
vailing, international commerce ap- 
pears to be breaking all records, as a 
matter of fact it is still far below par. 
Carefully compiled statistics published 
recently by the Supreme Economic 
counci] show that the weight of ex- 
ports from 19 leading countries in the 
first quarter of 1920 was only 44,500,- 
000 tons, compared with 72,100,000 
tons in the first quarter of 1913. Here 
we have a true measure of the shrink- 
age in the world’s international trade. 

But there is hope even in these 
figures, for the same Statistics show 
that the world’s international trade in- 
creased from 45 per cent of its prewar 
volume in the first quarter of 1919 to 
62 per cent inf the first quarter, 1920. 

From these and other considerations 
already cited may we not expect that 
America’s true destiny in the export- 
ing of iron and steel will not be fully 
realized until international trade as a 
whole approaches more closely to 
normal. In other words this discus- 
sion ends where it began, to the effect 
that the iron and steel future of the United 
States in the export field waits on the 
rehabilitation of Europe, not excepting 
Russia, and on the full re-establish- 
ment of Europe’s own iron and steel 
production. 




















Advantages of Larger Hearth Area 


Blast Furnace Hearth Dimensions Have Been Increased with Marked Success Over 
the Accepted Standard Without Interfering with the Height or Angle 
of Bosh—Larger Tuyeres Tend To Keep Bosh Clean 


NE of the incidental yet not 
O negligible advantages of the 
larger hearth is its greater ac- 
cessibility. Increased diameter results 
in greater peripheral distances for ar- 
ranging feed and discharge pipes for 
cooling water and affords more work- 
ing space around the tuyeres, blow 
stocks, and the columns as well as 
between the iron and cinder runners 
near the furnace. The cast house work 
and also the mechanical maintenance 
therefore becomes easier and simpler. 
In order to illustrate the extent to 
which hearth dimensions have grown 
in recent years, I might mention that 
the average hearth diameter of all 22- 
foot bosh furnaces at the South Chi- 
cago plant of the Illinois Steel Co. 
was increased from 16% feet in 1911 
to 18% feet in 1919, and that the 
best average monthly production of 
these same furnaces equaled 512 tons 
per furnace and day in December, 
1911, as against 556 tons in May, 1920. 
For this increased output the adoption 
of larger hearths is primarily respon- 
sible, no enlargement of the furnaces 
or important changes of lines above 
the bosh having been made. The fuel 
consumption per ton of iron for the 
two periods cited above were 2053 
pounds in December, 1911, and 2037 
pounds in May, 1920. 


Affords Relief from Jamming 


Lately, however, larger hearths have 
enabled modification of the stack lines, 
which were not practicable before, al- 
though their desirability had been felt 
for some time. Particularly for opera- 
tions where soft, easily reduced ores are 
used, which are known to have a ten- 
dency to swell under the influence of the 
reducing furnace gases, the suggestion 
had been made that the uniform descent 
of the stock might be facilitated by in- 
creasing the batter of the stack lining, 
thereby reducing the “jamming” ten- 
dencies as well as friction. One way to 
obtain this would seem to require merely 
a decrease in the diameter of the stock 
line. This, however, did not appear to 
be permissible on modern fast driven 
furnaces, using a large percentage of 
fine ores, since the gas velocity at the 


Abstract of a paper presented at the Oct. 21 meet- 
ing of the American Iron and Stee] institute, New 

Mathesius, is superin- 
Steel Co., South 


BY WALTHER MATHESIUS 


stock line, which, all other things being 
equal, must necessarily be determined 
by the available area, was known to be 
so high in many cases as to keep the 
surface of the charge in more or less 
constant agitation. Thus, the limit 
would be closely approached beyond 
which dust losses would rapidly grow 
to excessive proportions. The diameter 
of the bosh, on the other hand, appeared 
to be controlled definitely by the limits 
of hearth dimensions and bosh angles. 
The only means remaining then, of ob- 
taining at least a slight increase in the 
stack batter was to carry the straight 
stock line section down lower into the 
furnace and thereby reserve the relief 
offered by a greater outward slope of 
the furnace walls for that part of the 
travel, in which the swelling of the 
ore and consequently the friction was 
thought to be most prominent. 

With the removal of these assumed 
limitations of hearth dimensions the sit- 
uation has changed. Hearth diameters 
of 20 feet and larger are in satisfactory 
operation and the opportunity is now 
here to increase the bosh diameter over 
the rather commonly accepted 22-foot 
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FIG. 1—DIMENSIONS OF NO 6 FURNACE, SOUTH 
WORKS, ILLINOIS STEEL OO. 
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standard without sacrificing anything in 
suitahility of bosh angle or height. The 
result to be expected from such de 
signs, should, of course, be a freer 
working of the furnace, that is, regular 
descent of the charges and, other con- 
ditions being equal, a lower blast pres- 
sure. Practical results appear fo verify 
this theoretical analysis, since, for in- 
stance, No. 6 blast furnace at the South 
works of the Illinois Steel Co., which 
was designed along such lines of reas- 
oning, and has now been in operation 
for about two years, has consistently 
worked with a more regular and uni- 
formly lower blast pressure than the 
other furnaces at this plant under com- 
parative conditions. The principle di- 
mensions of this furnace are given in 
Fig. 1. 


Pressure Drop is Insignificant 


One of the most frequent objections 
heard to a large hearth is that the fur- 
nace must necessarily suffer from lack 
of penetration, and that this ailment can 
be alleviated only by either considerably 
overblowing or by reducing the tuyere 
size to such small dimensions as to 
create a pronounced “jetting” action. 

Advocates of this theory are, in my 
opinion, laboring under a wrong assump- 
tion with regard to the actual pressure 
drop through the tuyeres of a blast 
furnace. Calculations based on authori- 
tative tests concerning the flow of air 
through orifices show that under aver- 
age conditions of Mesaba practice this 
pressure drop is less than 10 per cent 
of the total blast pressure and this fig- 
ure has been verified repeatedly by tak- 
ing pressure readings on furnaces in op- 
scientific 


eration. Since it is also a 
fact that the energy of the air flow 
through an orifice, that is its ability 


to overcome resistance, or to penetrate, 
varies directly as the difference in pres- 
sure before and after the orifice, it read- 
ily will be seen that, other things being 
equal, a doubling of the penetrating 
ability would require only a small in- 
crease in total blast pressure. How- 
ever, practice on our largest hearth fur- 
nace in South Chicago has demonstrated 
conclusively, I believe, that no such ad- 
ditional penetrating energy is required. 
Based on an equal volume of wind 
blown, it was found best to use a slight- 
ly larger tuyere area than on other 
furnaces with smaller hearths. The 
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FIG. 2—NEW TYPE OF BOSH PLATE WHICII 
AFFORDS EASY CLEANING 


only possible explanation for this seems 
to be that the materials are not packed 
as tightly in the large hearth and ac- 
tually offer less resistance to the blast. 
The latter, therefore, with the same 
energy, is able to penetrate for a greater 
radial distance than was formerly pos- 
sible. 

Another point which has been raised as 
indicating the fallacy of the large hearth 
design, is the fact that on many large 









































FIG. &—COMMON TYPE OF HEARTH JACKET 
COOLING SEGMENT SHOWING ARRANGEMENT 
OF PIPE LOOPS 
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hearth furnaces the tuyeres, extending 
from 9 to 12 inches into the furnace 
proper, are longer than those in use 
at other plants. The assertion has even 
been made that the “jetting” action as 
previously mentioned, together with the 
long tuyeres, produces “phantom” 
boshes, the actual working lines of the 
furnace having a much flatter bosh an- 
gle and smaller hearth than those pro- 
vided in the design. I feel justified on 
the basis of our experience at South 
Chicago, to reply to these statements 
that we are able to use longer tuyeres 
to good advantage, and do so on fur- 
naces with hearth diameters ranging 
from 17 feet 8 inches to 20 feet 9 
inches, on account of our steep and low 
boshes. Without these, shorter tuyeres 
would have to be used: in an attempt 
to keep the bosh clean and prevent 
the formation of accumulations, the 
periodical building up and sliding off 
of which was formerly a source of 
continuous trouble at many plants. 

A bosh in this condition becomes, of 
course, still harder to keep. clean, 
as the erosion has produced a series of 
shelves which have justly been called 
“ideal lodging places for scaffold for- 
mations.” Troubles resulting therefrom 
have at times been charged to over- 
cooling of the bosh and warning notes 
have been voiced against the disadvan- 
tages of this evil. While I fully believe 
that Oovercooling is disadvantageous, I 
do not think that a decrease in the 
number of bosh plates used and a cor- 
responding increase in the size of the 
unprotected areas between such plates 
is the proper remedy. We are using, at 
South Chicago, a closer spacing of bosh 
plates than is customary at many plants. 
With this construction we have elim- 
inated to a large extent the above men- 
tioned shelf formation due to erosion, 
as well as the evils of overcooling, 
simply by not “working too close to 
the bosh.” This, we believe to have 
accomplished by the use of longer 
tuyeres. 

We have had the opportunity of late 
to inspect during the repairing of sev- 
eral of our furnaces the bosh linings 
after successful campaigns and blowing 
out on account of business conditions. 
It was apparent that all the cooling 
plates had been completely coated during 
the operation of the furnace; erosion 
was practically absent, so that the in- 
terior of the bosh presented a_ uni- 
formly smooth surface which could offer 
little or no resistance to the travel of 
the stock. The same inspections have in 
my opinion also furnished ample proof 
that the “phantom boshes” and “auto- 
matically reduced hearth dimensions” 
which have been theorized about, do 
not exist in our furnaces. 

It has been asserted also that with 
an increase in hearth diameter it would 
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FIC. 4—COMMON DESIGN OF BAFFLE PLATE 
FOR BOSH COOLING 


be necessary ‘to add to the number of 
tuyeres in order to avoid too great a 
distance between the same, since this 
would lead to the formation of pilasters 
of inactive material and an undesirable 
reduction of hearth area. In reply I 
can only state that on four of our fur- 
naces at South Chicago, where the dis- 
tance between the centers of adjoining 
tuyeres, measured on the periphery of 
the hearth, was 4 feet 7% inches, 4 feet 
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FIG. S—NEW DESIGN OF HEARTH JACKET 
COOLING SEGMENT WITH HAIR PIN LOOPS 
oF PIPE 
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113% inches, 5 feet 93% inches and 5 
feet 105% inches, inspection after blow- 
ing out did not show any such forma- 
tions. On our No. 6 furnace, where 
with 203%44foot hearth diameter and 10 
tuyeres, distance between tuyeres 
being 6 feet 614 inches, we do not ex- 
pect to have an opportunity for inspec- 
tion for some time to come. I feel jus- 
tified in stating that the operation of 
this furnace does not reveal any indi- 
cations of forming such accumulations 
between tuyeres. 


Large Hearths Suited for Foundry lion 


Another statement which has been 
made freely is that large hearths are 
not capable of maximum heat concen- 
tration and for this reason a poor quali- 
ty of fuel would here be more likely 
to give serious trouble through build- 
ing up in the bottom than would be the 
case with smaller hearth dimensions. For 
the same reason large hearths were said 
not to be as well suited for the manu- 
facture of foundry iron and other high- 
silicon ‘grades. So far, I have not 
been able to find a satisfactory explana- 
tion or theory as to how a small hearth 
favors maximum heat  concentration.. 

In summing up these arguments I do 
not intend to deny that conditions may 
exist in this country—and they are 
known to predominate abroad—where in 
normal operation furnaces with high or 
flat boshes and small hearth dimensions 
work entirely satisfactory and compare 
well in results with those accomplished 
in Mesaba practice by furnaces with 
larger hearths. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that in a great number of in- 
stances, and under different conditions 
of raw materials, practice and products, 
the larger hearth has been the means 
of obtaining improvements in output and 
economy, which were not realized before. 
So far I am not aware of any proven 
case where large hearths failed to pro- 
duce results which could be obtained 
with smaller diameters. As long as 
such proof is not furnished the large 
hearth may rightfully continue to claim 
its supremacy. 


Some Advantages of Large Hearths 


The enlargement of the various hearths 
at South works has not imposed addi- 
tional or increased stresses and duties. 
In some respects the demands upon the 
strength and wearing qualities of the 
construction have actually lessened. The 
volume for storing the molten iron and 
slag being larger, the maximum height 
to which these latter will rise above 
the low level prevailing at the end of 
the cast, must for a given production 
necessarily be lower. Thus, less pres- 
sure is exerted per square foot of bot- 
tom and hearth walls, and there is less 
danger of metal reaching the level of 
the cinder notch or of slag interfering 
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with the combustion of coke at the 
tuyere level. Such advantages are dis- 
tinctly to the credit of the large hearth, 
as they could not have been obtained 
by increasing the vertical distances be- 
tween the iron and cinder notches and 
the tuyere level. These dimensions must 
necessarily be kept below a well de- 
fined maximum, otherwise the metal 
bath being removed too far from the 
zone of highest temperature, becomes 
the cause of producing physically cold 
iron, which is the source of many evils 
and worries in steelworks as well as 
blast furnace practice. 

To obviate breakouts requires—aside 
from highest quality of building mate- 
rials and first class workmanship—un- 
interrupted, effective water cooling anl 
ample mechanical strength. The latter 
should preferably be provided in such 
a way that a possible failure of the 
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6—HPARTH JACKET IS REINFORCED BY A 
GIRDLE OF CONCRETE AND FIRE BRICK 


FIG. 


former at any one point with resultant 
local heating and perhaps an incipient 
breakout, will nct at the same time 
reduce the strength of the mechanical 
bond. It is apparent that this might 
readily be the case where cast iron 
water-cooled staves are placed immedi- 
ately inside of a steel hearth jacket 
or where water-cooled hearth jacket sec- 
tions are encircled by bands placed di- 
rectly on the jacket. To eliminate this 
risk we have developed a design which 
has been in use for several years and 
consists mainly of a substantial circular 
beam of reinforced concrete placed at 
some distance from the water-cooled, 
cast iron hearth jacket, as shown in 
Fig. 6. The space between this con- 
crete reinforcement and the hearth jack- 
et is bricked up with fire brick, so 
that any radial pressure exerted on the 
hearth jacket, or expansion stresses of 
the latter, are directly transmitted to 
the concrete girdle. Provision is made 
by allowing clearance on the furnace 
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side of each column, that no side thrust 
can be transmitted to them. 

In order to reduce the chances of 
interruption in the cooling of the hearth 
jacket segments, we have abandoned 
the rather conventional design as shown 
in Fig. 3, because it was found impos- 
sible at times to remove obstructions 
carried in with the water from the many 
bends and angles of the cast-in cooling 
pipes. In its place we now are sub- 
stituting the type shown in Fig. 5. It 
will be seen that only simple hair-pin 
loops of pipe are used in this design, 
so that in case of stoppage each pipe 
is accessible from the outside for prac- 
tically its entire length. Also, should 
it be found impossible to remove an ob- 
struction from one of the loops, it is no 
longer necessary, as before, to discon- 
tinue cooling the entire section. 


New Design Replaces Besh Plate 

Following similar lines of reasoning, 
we are replacing the bosh plate design 
as shown in Fig. 4, by that shown in 
Fig. 2. As may be seen, the latter type 
of plate readily is accessible for clean- 
ing out, when required, by removing the 
pipe plugs provided for this purpose. 
Accumulations of solid matter, which 
if permitted to remain would interfere 
with the cooling effect and eventually 
lead to the destruction of such plates, 
may be readily removed during opera- 
tion. Furthermore, these plates have 
the advantage of a positively controlled 
flow of water, no core holes being re- 
quired in the baffle plates such as gen- 
erally are found in the older designs, 
where they permit of by-passing the 
water around the outside edge of the 
plate and of depositing solid matter in 
the remaining passages in which the 
flow of water is decreased correspond- 
ingly. 

It should be noted also that in the 
new design the baffling of the plate is 
arranged parallel to, instead of at right 
angles to the line of withdrawal from 
the brickwork. This type of construc- 
tion effectively supports the arched sur- 
face and prevents indentations, which 
formerly interfered with the removal 
of the plates from the brickwork. 

The successful development of the 
large hearth blast furnace, unhampered 
as far as I am aware, by any sacrifice 
of former advantages, is an exclusively 
American accomplishment, which today 
is “evoking the keenest interest of our 
competitors abroad. The results ob- 
tained so far justify the belief that 
permanent progress has been achieved 
to the last benefit of the American iron 
and steel industry. 





DesMoines Foundry & Machine Ca., 
DesMoines, Ia., C. W. Schmidt, manager, 
is just beginning production in its new 
foundry plant. 














Big Users Must Save Coal First 


Fuel Economy, Although a National Problem, Largely Devolves Upon Industries 
with Great Resources of Capital—Central Power Stations Will Conserve 
Mineral Supply—Steel Industry Already Highly Electrified 


word to 
power and 


is the shortest 


OAL 
C express industriai 

domestic comfort. Even the 
rumor of a coal shortage simply 
demonstrates this fuel is in reality the 
staff of life to the industrial world, 
and the temporary stoppage of any 
of the larger sources of supply threat- 
nation-wide crisis. Shut down 


ens a 
the coal mines, and the country be- 
comes not only cold but idle and 
hungry. 


The figures of this country's total 
coal resources, millions of millions of 
tons, or even the few hundred million 
tons of the annual output, are too 
large to be grasped, and it becomes 
mecessary to express the facts in 
smaller quantities. Roughly speaking, 
1000 tons of coal is what a mine 
worker mines in a year, the measure 
of what he contributes to the world's 
work and well-being. This human 
measure of 1000 tons also has the 
advantage of being easily visualized 
as a short train load of 20 cars of 
coal on its way to serve the varied 
needs of the consumer. 

Broadly stated, the largest use of 
coal is in furnishing motive power 
and heat for the industries and public 
utilities, 350 tons out of every 1000 
tons mined going to the boiler house 
factory, mill, shop, or power plant. 
But next to these seven carloads dis- 
tributed throughout the country are 
five cars, or 250 tons, of coal which 
the railroads need for their own use. 
Domestic demand comes next, 165 
tons out of each 1000 being used for 
heating and cooking. Coke ovens re- 
quire nearly as much as the homes, 
of 130 tons; and the balance of the 
miner’s contribution includes the coal 
for export and bunker use, 60 tons; 
35 tons used in operating the mines 
themselves, which of course does not 


make up a part of our train load; 
and 10 tons which go to the gas 
works, 


Even in this simple analysis of the 
uses of coal, it would be difficult to 
establish any rigid scheme of prior- 
ities; coal absolutely is needed for 
each of these uses, and this nation- 
wide dependence upon coa! is so evi- 
dent as to demand general attention 








From a paper, ‘Thrift in Coal,” read by Mr. 
Smith before the American Iron and Steel institute 
in New York, Oct. 22, 1920. Mr. Smith is director 
of the United States geological survey. 


BY GEORGE OTIS SMITH 


to the subject of thrift in coal. Every 
citizen should do his part in making 
the best use of coal, but the respon- 
sibility of leadership in economy may 
with justice be placed upon the larger 
users. 


The steel industry required in 1918 
about 100,000,000 tons of coal, slightly 
more than two-thirds of it in the form 
of coke. So in dependence upon coal, 
this industry stands next to the rail- 
roads. At the bottom of the list of 
uses of coal, stated quantitatively, is 
blacksmithing, and this annual _re- 
auirement is less than a million tons. 
Where is it of greater national con- 
cern to begin to practice thrift in 
coal, at the little shop or at the big 
steel works? The great industrial 
establishment or the superpower plant 
rather than the home is the place 
where saving will accomplish most. 


As the second largest user of coal, 
the steel industry can m.ost.. appro- 
priately lead off in defining this issue, 
and ineeting it in a way worthy of 
American engineering. The scale on 
which the industry operates makes its 
possible contribution in coal economy 
a large one, and its experience in 
stopping leaks and in turning losses 
into profits simply justifies the nation 
in putting the question: Is the Amer- 
ican Jron and Steel institute, with its 
splendid equipment of engineering and 
financial talent, as well as its un- 
paralleled command of capital, doing 
all it can with the 100,000,000 tons of 
coai its members receive each year? 

Of the ton of coal in place, where 
Nature stored it for the use of man, 
the amount converted into mechanical 
energy, under the average practice of 
today is only 76 pounds! This gen- 
eral indictment of “average practice” 
makes the question of thrift in coal 
a national rather than an individual 
problem. The proportion of coal left 
underground is a sad commentary on 
the general appreciation of the value 
of coa!, and the margin between high 
recovery, which may be stated at 95 
per cent, and the average recovery of 
70 per cent or less shows to what 
extent coal still is wasted at one place 
alone anc where the world does not 
see the waste. 

Electrification of coal mines is grad- 
ually coming, with gratifying results 
in efficiency of operation and economy 


of fuel. In the mines of Logan 
county, W. Va., the saving in coal 
effected by supplying power from a 
central station has been estimated at 
50 to 75 per cent, amd the experience 
of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
at its Rahn collieryeis no less satis- 
factory. It is wholly» conservative to 
figure that 50 per cent of coal now 
used in mine operation can be saved 
by simply extending electrification 
from central stations. 


Auother measure of coal waste in 
the generation of power, even where 
the conditions promoting efficiency are 
much more favorable, is afforded by 
the records of the public utility plants 
of Massachusetts. Last June the 
average coal consumption in all these 
plants was 2.29 pounds per kilowatt- 
hour, but at the largest plant of the 
largest company the average was 1.8 
pounds, a saving of more than 20 
per cent, the difference between best 
practice and average practice. 

With all the marvelous record of 
industrial progress in the United 
States, industrial knowledge is far 
ahead of its practice. It is not meces- 
sary to adopt. untried theories in win- 
ning larger values from coal. The 
first step is simply to lift average 
practice up to the level of the best 
practice. Industry should feel the 
pull of its most progressive units. 
Take, for example, the possible cual 
saving by the Massachusetts public 
utilities; if their average efficiency 
should be raised only to the standard 
achieved by the largest company, the 
result would be nearly a third of a 
miltion tons less coal needed each 
year by these plants. 

Still more striking is the evidence 
which can show the coal saving pos- 
sible through the larger use of elec- 
tricity as the agency in applying the 


energy in coal to the aid of human 
labor. Again it is proper to note in 
advance that the steel industry is 


already motor-driven as probably no 
other industry is. The motors used 
by the industry aggregate nearly one- 
third of the power of all the motors 
installed in the United States. Sta- 
tistics show that the average steam 
plant uses eight times as much coal 
as is necessary in the largest central 
stations. If ‘to this initial saving of 
7 pounds of coal out of 8 at the elec- 
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tric power station are added the pos- 
sible savings on the railrcad and the 
mine, the ratio between present aver- 
age practice and present best prac- 
tice becomes nearly 12 to 1. Even 
if this indictment of waste is dis- 
counted one-half, power users stand 
convicted of almost criminal neg- 
ligence, for ch power and plenty 
of it provides the only way to retain 
America’s industgial Icadership. 

The big electgic station, with its 
modern steam tugbine equipment, uses 
along with 600 peunds of coal which 
contains heat units equivalent to 1000 
horsepower-hours, another 300 pounds 
from which it derives no return. This 
seems wasteful enough, but the little 
steam plant, with its poor load factor 
as well as much less efficient equip- 
ment, wastes 9400 pounds for every 
600 pounds it really utilizes, nearly a 
16 to 1 ratio in favor of the big 
piant. If railroads and mines were 
electrified 120 pounds of coal would 
mine and bring to the big plant the 
coal burned in generating 1000 horse- 
puwer-hours, instead of the 5700 
pounds now actually required in serv- 
ing the average steam plant. 

The use of coal in America for 
making coke dates back some 80 
years, but the operation of by-product 
ovens covers only one-third of that 
period, and only last year did the 
output of by-product coke first equal 
that of beehive. The field is divided 
bctween the old and the new prac- 
tice, but two advantages of the by- 
product ovens over the beehive ovens 
alone show how much the full sub- 
stitution will mean to the country. 
First, the yield of coke in the by- 
product ovens compared with that in 
the beehive ovens is 23 to 25 per cent 
greater with the low volatile coals 
and 7 to 8 per cent greater even with 
high volatile coal; and second, the 
recovery of 7 to 15 gallons of tar, 
benzol, toluol, and other oils; 16 to 
30 pounds of sulphate of ammonia, 
and the surplus gas constitutes a 
great resource in itself. 

By its very mame the by-product 
practice suggests not only saving 
rather than waste but the lower cost 
of the chief product thereby made 
possibile. The experience of the lead- 
ing producer of metallurgical by- 
product coke affords conclusive evi- 
dence that in the Pittsburgh district 
this coke can be furnished to the fur- 
nace at so much lower cost than the 
beehive coke as to give an ample 
return on the large investment re- 
quired. It is’ very profitable to save 
the by-products, yet beehive ovens 
have been within the reach of oper- 
ators who had relatively little capital. 
whereas a modern by-product plant 
on an efhcient scale involves an in- 
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vestment of many millions. Con- 
servation of the full value of coal is 
not a poor man’s proposition. 

Already fuel economy has reached 
so high a mark in the largest steel 
plants that the present practice gives 
gratifying results. The waste gases from 
the blast furnaces are used in engines 
to blow the furnaces and generate 
electricity to meet the extensive de- 
mand throughout the works. But to 
picture the extension of this thrift as 
planning on a national scale demands, 
some conditions must be supplied 
which are not yet realized. This use 
of coal first as a raw material and 
next only in part as a fuel means 
the extension of by-product practice 
until in no home or public building 
or factory will raw coal be used for 
fuel. 

The fact that more than half of the 
world’s coal reserves are believed to 
lie within the territory of the United 
States has led too many into unwar- 
ranted cptinism. The captains of the 
gieat industries concentrated along 
the Atlantic seaboard, will do well to 
think less of the millions of millions 
of tons of coal that are said to lie 
awaiting their need in various parts 
of this country, but rather to ask for 
details as to where this coal is and 
how available it is for the use of this 
and the next generation. The Pitts- 
burgh bed in Pennsylvania was esti- 
mated 40 years ago as good for 30 
generations, but the rate of mining 
has 30 greatly increased that now 
this bed must be measured by the spar 
of a single generation. In the Georges 
Creek field in Maryland this same 
bed, there called the “big vein” «as 
believed 40 years ago to have a life 
of at least 150 years, but today the 
field is regarded as almost worked 
out. 

Operators and consumers must fig- 
ure on increasing costs in the future, 
due to greater depth and longer hauls 
to market. This is another reason 
for delaying the exhaustion of the 
eastern coal fields by making full usc 
of the coal now being mined. 

Fuel, for both industrial and do- 
mestic use, is in active demand in 
other parts of the world, particularly 
southern Europe and South America. 
and even a cursory review of the coal 
reserves of the world will show this 
demand is not simply a symptom of 
the present reconstruction period; the 
fuel shortage in several large and 
populous countries is chronic. The 
export of mineral fuel is therefore to 
be regarded as an obvious duty if 
America is to be a good neighbor. 
The picture of the better days here 
at home with full utilization of the 
coal showed the homes supplied with 
coke, which will furnish the needed 
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heat units without the loss of the 
other valuable constituents. Should 
America not, then, expect coke rather 
than coal, giving to the people of 
South America and southern Europe 
the fuel they need but reserving for 
the home industries the other con- 
tents of the coal? 

That the future prosperity of the 
nation will be defined largely in terms 
of fuel and power does not require 
demonstration so much as it deserves 
empirasis. No better illustrations of 
the use of machinery to multiply man 
power can be found than in the steel 
industry; visit a modern plate mill 
with its full equipment of electric 
drive, and one will find there 5% 
horsepower in electric current to every 
workman; watch the marvels of a 
self-contained tube plant, where red 
dirt is transformed into every kind 
of steel pire and ‘tube, and there 
nearly 6% horsepower of electric 
energy backs up the human worker; 
and so also in the rail mill or the 
wire mill, where 10 horsepower is a 
common measure of the co-operation 
of the machine with the man, and in 
times of forced output this may rise 
even to 13 horsepower, the electric 
drive carrying more than its share 
of the extra load. 

Fuel economy, then, is pre-eminently 
a problem for large units, because here 
thrift can yield largest results. In 
power generation it is the largest 
central stations that afford the figures 
for best practice, and such stations, 
like the largest by-product coke plants, 
involve capital expenditures of tens of 
millions of dollars. 
use of aatural resources, whether oil, 
coal, or walter power, requires large 
capital outlay, yet the savings are 
great enough to invite just such in- 
vestments. 

The large benefits coming in the 
future from this present saving of 
resources will be national and shared 
by all citizens; and likewise the public 
of this day and generation should 
share in the advantages of reduced 
fuel costs made possible by better- 
ment of practice. It is well, how- 
ever, to think over the old truth in 
the parable of the pounds, where the 
reward was on a sliding scale re- 
ferred to the service rendered. Today 
the individual or corporation which 
makes 1 ton of coal do the work 
formerly done by eight, surely de- 
serves a larger profit than that which 
uses four tons or even two tons to 
achieve the same result, although it 
is equally plain that the consumer of 
the manufactured product should no 
longer pay on the old basis of 8-ton 
practice. The national concern is 
first and chiefly in securing the larg- 
est possible coal saving. 


Economy in the 

















Late News of the Societies 


Notes on Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 








URING the annual meeting of 
D the American Society of Me- 

chanical Engineers, Dec. 7-10, 
particular emphasis will be given the 
subject of transportation, according to 
the tentative program recently an- 
nounced by the organization. The 
phases of transportation which will be 
discussed include railways, waterways, 
feeders, motor trucks, and terminal 
problems in New York. The prograin 
of both the general and special ses- 
sions is as follows: 


Mig oe Supply of pee e- Pay ~ 4 
. ~~ Hood ; 


i SHOP—Side Cutting of Thread Milling 
Hobs, Buckingham. 


WANAGEMENT-—The Life and Work of the Late 
Gantt’s Contribution - In- 


_ ees ees 6 ee Se. 
Pxsergian: Increasing Capacity of Old Locomotives, 
C B. Smith; Modernizing Locomotive Terminals, 


TEXTILE—Humidity Control in Textile Plants, au- 


Plants, Leo Loeb: Texti 

ee J. W. Cox; Ventilation of Dye Houses, D. 
. A 
POWE — to Consideration of Fu- 


R—Sesston 

ture Development of Power 
et ey on oe in 
facture, B. A. 


A bulletin announcing the meet- 
imgs and papers for the season of 
1920-21 has been published by tht 
Philadelphia section of the Association 
of Iron Steel Electrical Engineers. 


The subject for Nov. 6 is “Electric 
Heat Treatment.” It will be pre- 
sented by George P. Mills, Electric 
Furnace Construction Co., Philadel- 


phia; J. R. Bower, American Car & 
Foundry Co,, Berwick, Pa., and James E. 
Wilson, Treadwell Engineering Co., 


On Dec. 4 the imstruc- 
tion in the care use and inspection 
of flexible steel cables will be dis- 
cussed by H. C. Boynton and W. 
Voightlander, John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co., Treaton, N. J. P. T. Van- 
derwart, New Jersey Zinc Co. of 
Pennsylvania, Palmerton, Pa, wil! 
speak on “Power Factor Correction 
and Its Relation to Plant , Operation,” 
on Jan. 8 G. E. Stoltz, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa,, will present a paper 
Feb. 5 reviewing the cost of rolling 
steel in various mills. On March 5, 
E. D. Sibley, Metropolitan Edison 
Co., Reading Pa. will speak on 
“Methods Used to insure Continuity 
of Service.” On April 4, D. M. Petty, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
will discuss the generation of power 
in steel mills. The meeting on May 
2 will be devoted to general ideas and 
discussion pertaining to the application 
of electricity to the iron and steel 
industry. All meetings will be held 


Easton, Pa. 


in the Engineers club, 1315 Spruce 
St, and will start promptly at 
8 o'clock. 

So 8 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen Meet 


Round table discussion of the con- 
vention of the American Foundrymen’s 
association at Columbus, O., was ir 
dulged in Tuesday evening Oct. 19, 
at the regular monthly meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s 
at the Chatham hotel. Among those 
who spoke were Carlton S. Koch, 
of the Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co., 
retiring president of the American 
Foundrymen’s association; Samuel 
Sleeth, of the Westinghouse Airbrake 
Co.; C. H. Gale, of the Pressed Steel 
Car Co.; F. H. Clay of the Allegheny 
Steel Co., A. D. Frohman of the S. 
Obermayer Co.; L. B. Snow of Hick- 
man, Williams & Co., and J. S. Mc- 
Cormick of the J. S. McCormick Co. 

To indicate the growth of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association, Mr. 
Koch pointed out that during the past 
year its membership had_ increased 
49.8 per cent. He urged the import- 
ance of research work and of foundry- 
men becoming thorough in knowledge 
of their trade. 

Necessity of the Pittsburgh Found- 
rymen’s association in stimulating 
more interest in its work and of get- 
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association . 


ting a larger and more active member- 
ship was emphasized by Mr. Frohman. 
He suggested that interest from the 
trustee’s fund be used to provide a 
prize to any coremaker, molder, pat- 
ternmaker or foundryman for research 
work to advance the industry. Mr. 
Snow suggested a prize for the best 
papers on subjects vital to the indus- 
try and said this would be a means 
of interesting young men in the asso- 
ciation and its work. “Others made 
suggestions also for awards for re- 
search work. 


* . * 
Discusses Modern Power Plants 


Vice President I. W. McConnel, of 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., gave 
a talk on “The Modern Power Plant,” 
illustrated by lantern slides before the 
regular monthly meeting of the Engi- 
neers’ club, of the Youngstown, O., 
district. The meeting which was held 
at the club rooms, Park Theater build- 
ing, Oct. 26, was largely attended. 
After the business meeting, Joseph L. 
Wheeler, librarian, explained the tax 
levy to be voted upon at the Novem- 
ber election and its effect on the city 


library. 
%: ce 


Will Discuss Oil Problems 


International as well as national as- 
pects of the petroleum problem will be 
discussed at the next annual meeting 
of the American Petroleum institute, to 
be held in Washington, Nov. 17-19. 
Petroleum representatives of 21 foreign 
governments have been invited to at- 
tend. Transportation, taxation, research 
and statistics are four of the topics to 
he discussed. 





Convention Calendar 





Oct. 27-28—Refractories Mavwfacturers’ association. 
Convention at White Sviphur Springs, W. Va. 
Nov. 10- Engineers, Pitts- 


12—Society of Industrial 
eS ey Cee Lae crest, 
secretary. 


Tool Builders’ association, dates 
from Dec. 2 and 8. 


in 11-12—National 
for fall convent ion advanced 


iation. 
i. Taylor 


<— a 


lety 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York. te secretary. 
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Continuous Miller Has 
Rugged Construction 


Extreme ruggedness and the ability 
to absorb and dissipate vibration are 
two features of a new ring table type 
of continuous milling machine, manu- 
factured by the Newton Machine Tool 
Works, Inc., Philadelphia. As shown 
in the accompanying illustrations the 
table casting is fitted to the central 
taper column of the base and is pro. 
vided with an annular bearing close 
to the periphery of the table. To give 
rigidity, the cross rail and _ central 
upright are made in one piece. Diam- 
eter of the table is 84 inches and the 
depth from the annular bearing to the 
top of the table 12 inches. 

Between the base column and the 
table the least diameter of the taper 
fit is 36 inches and, to assist in locat- 
ing jigs, the table is provided with 
a finished hub 42 inches in diameter. 
The central column is bolted and 
keyed to the base and the cross rail 
is fitted in the front with one housing 
containing two spindles for the roughing 
cut. On the back of the cross rail 
and at a distance of 42 inches is-a 
similar housing carrying a single spin- 
die for the finishing cut. To give a 
wide range of use the housings for the 
roughing and finishing spindles can 
be adjusted to give the most econom- 
ical position relative to the jigs. 

Drive is furnished by a motor 
mounted on the top of the machine 








rn 
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and geared to a jackshaft which trans- 
mits the motion to the spindles and 
is also equipped with a device for 
regulating the speed of the spindles in- 
dependently of each other. The rota- 
tive movement of the table is con- 
trolled by a fixed feed so protected 
that only proper authorities can change 
the rate of the rotation. Each of the 
spindles are provided with individual 
adjustment for setting the cutters to 
gages. With the distance of 42 inches 
from the center of the roughing cut- 
ters to the center of the finishing 
cutters, the roughing operation is com- 
pleted before the finishing operation 
is started. 

Another feature of the machine is 
that the inner or righthand roughing 
cutter is further advanced than the 
left-hand cutter. The cutters are not 
on a radial line, therefore, the inner 
cutter cuts consider- 
able in advance of 
the other cut- 
ter, thus 
permitting 


the use 
(A 











SIDE VIEW OF NEW CONTINUOUS MILLING MACHINE. (INSET) CLOSEUP VIEW OF SPINDLES. 
FINISHING SPINDLES ARE DENOTED BY A AND ROUGHING SPINDLE BY B 
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of a head with 14-inch centers 
equipped with 12-inch cutters to cover 
a surface completely. All bearings, 
except the spindle bearings, are oiled 
by cascade method of lubrication, the 
oil being pumped from a reservoir in 
the outer upright to the box on top 
of the machine from which point it is 
distributed. 


Discusses Launching of 
New Industries 


Modern industry’s development rep- 
resents the sum total of our civiliza- 
tion, is the opinion of M. H. Avram 
& Co., Inc., New York, contained in 
a booklet explaining science in indus 
try. According to the booklet manu- 
facturing has risen from a position 
of secondary importance to the peak 
of national attention 
Science has been 
a prime factor 
in bringing 
about this 

change 
The 






ev 























e facts 


thatare 
to be con- 
sidered in 
a launching in- 
y dustries are, the 
product, mechanical 
form and practicability of 
process, its market or ability to create 
a market, equipment to produce maxi- 
mum quantities at minimum costs, man- 
agement and organization. Investi- 
gations by economists and scientific 
engineers have led to a new indus- 
trial progress. In diagnosing an en- 
terprise the major considerations are 
waste elimination, constructive build- 
ing, the guidance of industry toward 
meritorious enterprises and the re- 
duction of investments in’ impractical 


propositions. 





The Manufacturers’ Foundry Co., Wa- 
terbury, Conn., has increased its capital 
stock from $200,000 to $400,000. 














Employment Still Shows Decline 


Ten Out of Fourteen Industries Reported Fewer on Payrolls in September Than 
in August—Iron and Steel Employes, However, Increase 2.3 Per Cent— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Issues Data on Wages 


ASHINGTON, Oct. 26.—Out 
W of 14 selected industries, 10 

in September were employ- 
ing fewer persons than in August, 
while nine were employing fewer than 
in September one year ago, department 
of labor statistics show. The following 
comparison of September with August, 


per week day was found to be 11.6. 
This means that the average blower 
was found in 1919 to be working 69.6 
hours per 7-day week, and it may be 
that in some cases a 6-day week was 
worked and in others a 7-day week. 
The lowest wage paid to blast fur- 
nace workers was 36.1 cents per hour, 





the period taken by the automobile and the highest 75 cents. The wage 

industry is one week, and for the range at the open-hearths was from 
others a half month: 

Establishments ———Number on payrolls—— -———Amount of payrolls —— - 

reporting  Sept., 1920 Aug., 1920 Sept., 1920 Aug., 1920 

Iron and steel.......++. 98 184,805 180,564 $14,392,181 $13,536,181 

Automobiles cw eee eeeees 46 115,253 120,624 4,035,193 4,169,360 

Car bldg. and repairing. . 38 47,195 49,329 3,467 664 3,747,901 

Bit. coal mining........ 80 20.705 20,283 1,655,158 1,491,108 


The comparison of September this 
year and last, again with automobo- 
biles for a one-week period and the 





31.4 cents to 96 cents, and in bloom- 
ing mills from 46.9 cents to $1.35. It 
is readily seen that the average of 





. . 1 
other three industries for a half hours was greater at blast furnace 
months, is: 
Establishments ———Number on payroilsa—— —————Amount of payrolls——— 
Ke reporting Sept., 1920 Sept., 1919 Sept., 1920 Sept., 1919 
Tron and oteel.......+. 107 184.411 176,530 $14,298,619 $11,754,158 
ee te cay 45 128,997 139,754 4455.590 4'174,902 
Car bidg. and repairing. 40 49,528 38,370 3,637,792 2,242,482 
Bit. coal mining....... 67 17/284 18/398 1,392,762 1,068,314 


In both comparisons the slump in 
the automobile industry is shown to be 
pronounced. Employes in the plants 
reporting fell from 139,754 in Septem- 
ber last year to 120,624 in August this 
year and 115,253 in September. The 
greatest losses, however, continue to 
be shown in such industries as the 
silk, woolen, cotton manufacturing, cot- 
ton finishing, leather, boots and shoes 
and men’s clothing. — 

The iron and steel plants which had 
previously reported claimed larger forces 
in; September than in both August, 
and in September, 1919. September 
payrolls, when compared with those 
of August, reflected the same de- 
creases though in lesser degree. 

Iron and steel employes increased 
2.3 per cent in number in September 
over August, while their wages ad- 
vanced 6.3 per cent. 

Data on the average number of 
hours worked per day and the aver- 
age earnings per day for 1919 have 
been compiled by the bureau of labor 
statistics of the department of labor 
for various branches of the iron and 
steel industry. In the accompanying 
tables are given the data on blast 
furnaces, open hearths and blooming 
mills. For purposes of comparison 
the bureau has taken the total hours 
worked in a 7-day week and divided 
them by six. Thus, in the case of 
blowers, the average hours worked 





plants than at the open hearths and in 
blooming mills. Laborers at blast 
furnace plants last year were paid 
on an average of 45.5 cents per hour, 


those at the open hearths 46.4 cents 
and in blooming mills 46.9 cents. 

In the survey of bessemer converter 
plants the highest paid workmen were 
found to be the vessel men who av- 
eraged $1.10 per hour in 1919, while 
the lowest wage, an average of 48.9 
cents per hour, was paid to laborers. 
In compiling its data, the burden of 
labor statistics divided the country 
into four districts, Pittsburgh, eastern, 
southern and Great Lakes and Middle 
West. As a general rule the highest 
wages in 1919 were paid in the Pitts- 
burgh district, with the Great Lakes 
and Middle West second, the East 
third and the South last. 


The associated industries of Pater- 
son, N. J., comprising the silk manu- 
facturers of Paterson, have taken a 
united stand in favor of the open shop 
principle in the silk mills. They de- 
clare the open shop principle to be 
“in no way harmful to the legitimate 
activities of trade unions, and is not 
a check upon the right and proper 
affiliations of workmen bounded to- 
gether for legal and American objects.” 








Average Hours Worked and Earnings In Iron 
and Steel Industry in 1919 
BLAST FURNACES 
Number of Number of AV. hours worked Av. earn 
sais establishments employes per week day _—per hour ikee 
Dy. occavde'eiwepvavdeeeeec sini 23 118 11.6 ' 
Blowing eM@mee:e . 2... cc ccceccesees 23 145 11.1 gs Bi 
Blowing engineers’ assistants.......... 16 126 9.6 562 
EE SED ‘wiodet chiitieaweeeses 4 72 12.7 436 
ae” ES er ee 20 291 10.1 472 
Tron handlers and Joaders............ 4 94 9.3 861 
BONE « ncprobdewedaceSeelitescecscace 23 195 11.4 -557 
a Pry ae 23 622 9.7 .470 
ee ee ee 23 2131 8.5 455 
+ Uh. .etdabeccesh alterna anes 20 306 11.1 516 
ee SD Ns. dc cvcevesddnsvewe 17 299 9.8 .491 
PD OOD... cc kcsantbostceaas 18 372 10.0 A476 
GP GND vee ccc cdebecccvcccus 18 157 11.8 -535 
RE ee ee Pee 20 988 10.1 464 
Seats CRD: sv ccctvincs sacbacs cen 23 192 11.4 .523 
Dep. GED wi ore FE Ch eae es cericstive 4 28 10.2 -468 
OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES 
ae. COE os siievu east cacesvvav 16 174 9.4 $0.314 
Charging machine operators............ 19 107 10.7 -763 
BOGE GREENE abcd dcvegedecoscdsat 12 151 19.0 675 
Re SED icc cctbecvesiccsiaes 17 56 10.5 .729 
Laborers ......- salah bin Actuate eames 19 1762 8.4 464 
Tadle cramemen ....... 62. sees eeeees 19 129 10.6 .736 
Melters’ helpers, third..........-.+-+. 19 582 9.2 546 
ee Rr creeper TT er 12 92 10.2 .592 
—— - ere reeves 19 78 10.2 781 
Stock CrAMEMeN . 2... csc eseeeceeeees 17 129 10.4 574 
NS ek. naiens<edsads chGRese en 18 469 10.6 501 
Stopper setters ... 6. cece cece eeeeees 1¢ 48 8.5 .663 
ES Pee oe 18 176 10.0 554 
Meltere’ helpers. first. ............4-- 19 412 9.8 969 
Melters’ helpers. second.............+- 19 430 9.2 695 
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Bounty on Iron Ore 


Production in Canada Urged by Boards 
of Trade—Commissions Hear Case 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 23.—The tariff 
commission met in Ft. William, Ont., 
recently when memorials were inscribed 
by the Port Arthur and Ft. William 
boards of trade, urging the payment of 
a bounty on Canadian iron ore as a 
means of developing the iron mining 
industry. The Port Arthur board sug- 
gested a bounty of 50 cents per ton for 
a period of 15 years, while the repre- 
sentatives of the Ft. William board said 
a bounty of less than $1 per ton would 
not be effective. 

All agreed that the bounty shouid be 
paid to the producer of the ore and 
not to the smelters, pointing out the 
failure of former attempts to encourage 
the iron mining industry by such means. 

Dr. Marion, member of parliament, 
said there could be no harm in trying 
the bounty project. If it fails the coun- 
try would be put to no loss. J. E. 
Marks, who was the principal spokesman 
for Port Arthur, urged the granting of 
a bounty on national grounds presenting 
statistics showing the extent and im- 
portance of the iron and stcel indus- 
tries of Canada, which are almost en- 
tirely dependent on ores imported from 
the United States. 

The statement was made that the 
American merchantable ores will be ex- 
hausted in 35 years, and that exports 
might be prohibited at any time. Sta- 
tistics were presented showing the ex- 
tent of the iron ore resources available 
for the supply of a great iron industry 
in the Port Arthur distirct. 

Sir Henry Drayton, chairman of the 
commission, maintained a sceptical at- 
titude. He stated that the iron indus- 
trices of Canada, with a total profit of 
nearly $1,000,000,000, should be interest- 
ed in seeing that supplies of raw mater- 
ial are available, and therefore should 
finance the bonus. 

At Sault Ste. Marie where the com- 
mission met on Oct. 18, a memorial 
from the local board of trade was pre- 
sented by J. Hussey which emphasized 
the desirability from a national and lo- 
cal standpoint of securing the develop- 
ment of Canadian low grade iron ores 
by means of bounties which should not 
be less than $1 per ton. President W. C. 
Frantz of the Algoma Steel Corp., stated 
that considerable development would be 
made if a bounty were paid. 


J. G. Butler Jr., Honored 


Under the auspices of its chamber 
of commerce, “Butler day” was cele- 
brated by Niles, O., Oct. 23, in honor 
of Joseph G. Butler Jr., of Youngs- 
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town, ©., who has done so much for 
the former city. The day was de- 
clared a half-holiday and all business 
houses and public offices were closed. 
More than 5000 people marched in 
a parade. The city was gayly deco- 
rated in honor of Mr. Butler who was 
the founder of the McKinley birthplace 
memorial, erected at Niles by the 
National McKinley Birthplace Me- 
morial association of which he serves 
as president. At the celebration Mr. 
Butler was presented with a_ silver 
loving cup by the citizens of Niles. 
The celebration is to be repeated 
annually by the city of Niles. 


To Produce Welding Gas 


Production of hydrogen and oxygen 
gas by the electrolytic method will be 
undertaken at Kenosha, Wis., by the 
Wisconsin Oxy-Hydrogen Co., which has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $150,000. Capital which has been 
identified with the Indiana Oxygen Co., 
Indianapolis, engaged in similar produc- 
tion, controls the new Kenosha concern. 
A site has been purchased in Kenosha 
at Marion avenue and the Chicago & 
Northwestern railroad tracks, and ground 
has been broken for a 2-story brick and 
concrete building, 50 x 165 feet, to be 
ready for machinery about Dec. 1. It 
is expected that the plant will be ready 
to start regular output by Dec. 15. 

Kenosha was selected as a site for 
the new plant because of the fact that 
it is the seat of numerous large indus- 
tries using gas for welding purposes. 

The officers of the new concern are 
as follows: President, C. P. Brant; 
vice president, J. R. Brant; secretary 
and treasurer, W. G. Schoonover; gen- 
eral manager, W. L. Brant. 


Visits Indiana Plant 


The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Malleable Castings Co. will 
make its first visit to Indianapolis, 
Thursday, Oct. 28, to inspect its plant 
there and become acquainted with its 
personnel. In addition to the plant 
in this city there are three in Chi- 
cago, two in Cleveland, and one each 
in Toledo, O., Sharon, Pa., and St. 
Louis. The board of directors will 
visit all of these plants and while in 
Indianapolis will hold its monthly 
meeting. With the board will be its 
chairman, E. L. Whittemore, of Cleve- 
land, and the president of the com- 
pany, H. F. Pope, also of that city. 


The Chattanooga Plow Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., will spend about $30,- 
000 in the erection of a new building. 
This company is a subsidiary of the 
International Harvester Co. 
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Ammonia Declines 


Fall in Nitrate of Soda Forces Sul- 
phate to Lower Level 


New York, Oct. 25.—While the mar- 
ket on sulphate of ammonia has been 
quoted at $4.40 to $4.50 f.0.b. works, 
these figures have been nominal, there 
having been practically no business, 
and as there have been further de- 
clines in nitrate of soda, a product 
highly competitivé with sulphate, it is 
likely if little better than $3.75 to $4, 
f.0.b. works, could now be done. Sell- 
ers have now about given up hope 
that there will be any substantial buy- 
ing in the near future. Fertilizer manu- 
facturers state they have not been able 
to use all of the supplies already con- 
tracted for. 

Although curtailment is 
some quarters in 


noted in 
the production of 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 
> CEE sesbeecenceecescas $0.35 to 40% 
EE . 668456006 ccqtecseoseent .B5 to .40% 
US GUID ccccocnsceccsee 30 to .35% 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
PUN ccdseceebsevececessccouesse nom inal 
Naphthalene, flake ......cecssesees nominal 
PE, GED ccc ccesscdoccoete inal 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia........... $3.75 to $4.00 
Contract 
Dae BENE ccccccccodesccccss $0.35 to .40% 
Tn: p-xenenacotengeseaboted 35 to .40% 
SED UE” nos casccedenes 80 to .35% 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
POG. senockanesesaccecacisdeees nom inal 
Naphthalene, flake .......cee-seees nominal 
Naphthalene, dalle ......cccccccvess nom inal 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia.............. 











iron and steel, it has not as yet 
affected the output of coal tar prod- 
ucts. Production of these products 
continues at the highest rate this year, 
it being slightly over 70 per cent of 
capacity. This, in conjunction with a 
falling off in demand, has placed sell- 
ers in a position to make nearby de- 
materials. 
deferment in 


liveries in virtually all 


Naphthalene, owing to 


certain contract deliveries, is now more 


easily obtainable for nearby delivery. 

No changes in prices have taken 
place. Pure benzol is quoted 35 to 
40% cents; 90 per cent benzol, 33 to 
38%4 cents; toluol, 35 to 40% cents; 
solvent naphtha, 30 to 35% cents; and 
naphthalene, 16 to 20 cents. These 
quotations are on the basis of f.o.b. 
works, and apply to both spot and 


future business. The most active trad- 
ing at present is in naphthalene and 


solvent naphtha, paint and varnish 
manufacturers still covering on sub- 
stantial quantities of the latter, for 


delivery over the next few months. 
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Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 
Men of Affairs of the Industry 





J. RUTLEDGE, McAlester, Okla., 
J has been appointed superintendent 

of the new mining experiment sta- 
tion to be known as the Mississippi valley 
station, with headquarters at St. Louis. 
Metallurgy of lead and zine and study 
of the ore-dressing and other prob- 
lems of that part of the country are 
first on the program mapped out for 
the new station. John Gross, of Rolla, 
Mo., is to be in charge of the ore-dressing 
and milling work at the new station. 
Prof. Charles H. Fulton, of the Mis- 
souri School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
will direct the program of work on the 
electrothermic metallurgy of zinc. C. R. 
Forbes has been chosen consulting min- 
ing engineer of the bureau. 


Richard Peters Jr. has resigned 
from Robert C. Lea & Co., Philadel- 
phia, to become manager of sales for 
the Pulaski Iron Co. Rowland E. 
Lea will succeed Mr. Peters in the 
Robert C. Lea & Co. organization. 


W. C. Sutherland, who formerly 
had charge of the Allenport, Pa., 
plant of the Pittsburgh Steel Products 
Co., bas been promoted to succeed 
.M. Wikstrom as superintendent of 
that plant and of the company’s sec- 
ond plant at Monessen, Pa. Mr. 
Wikstrom will visit Europe to study 
methods used there in making seam- 


less tubes. 


Ivy L. Lee has been retained by the 
Pennsylvania railroad to act in an 
advisory capacity in matters of publici- 
ty and public relations. In the con- 
duct of this work, Mr. Lee will report 
to the president and vice presidents 
and co-operate with the publicity de- 
partment of the company. Mr. Lee 
formerly was executive assistant of the 
Pennsylvania railroad. 


John P. Kelley, for 23 years asso- 
ciated with the A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, pressed steel and drop 
dropped forged automotive materials, 
has been promoted to general sales 
manager, succeeding James L. Sinyard, 
whose duties as secretary and a direc- 
tor of the company demand his en- 
tire time. E. A. Barlow and C. W. 
Wright have been appointed’ assistant 
sales managers. 


Maj. E. Holmes recently was ap- 
pointed manager of the chemistry de- 


partment of the National Lime asso- 
ciation. Dr. Holmes was graduated 
from Indiana university in 1908 and 
went to Cornell university as an in- 


structor in advanced chemistry. He 
became research engineer for the 
National Carbon Co., Cleveland, and 
in 1919, he 1eturned to Cornell for 


research work. 


Richard D. Jones, late credit man- 
ager of the Continental & Commerciai 
National Bank, Chicago, has been elect- 
ed secretary and treasurer of Briggs & 
Turivas, Inc., scrap iron and steel mer- 
chants, Chicago. He has a wide bank 
acquaintance and long training in_ finan- 
cial matters gained during 12 years of 
credit experience with this bank and 
the Liberty National Bank of New 
York. 


J. E. Tintsman, formerly  superin- 
tendent of the Scottdale, Pa., plant 
of the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Scottdale, has been 
named to succeed P. T. Laws as resi- 
dent manager, Mr, Laws having been 
promoted to be assistant general man- 
ager of the company. Charles Seitz, 
formeriy in charge of the company’s 
mechar:ical department has been ap- 
pointed superintendent to succeed Mr. 
Tintsman., 


J. Jj. Beck, 
as sheet mill 


who recently resigned 
superintendent of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, 
Youngstown, O., has assumed his 
duties as vice president in charge of 
mills and the galvanizing department 
of the Chapman-Price Steel Co., In- 
dianapols. Edward S. Plott, fore- 
man of the sheet department of the 
Youngstown company, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
Chapman-Price plant. 


Prof. A. E. White, one of the best 
known metallurgists in the country, 
has been installed as director of the 
industrial research laboratory at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., which now is functioning for 
the convenience of manufacturers of 
the state in solving problems of pro- 
duction, etc. Prof. White is president 
of the American Society for Steel 
Treaters and consultant of many plants 
throughout the country. The service 
of the new department will be paid 
by manufacturers as they make use 
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of its facilities, which include practi- 
cally the entire university engineering 
department. 

W. A. Ruth, who recent!y resigned 
from the sales force of the National 
Car Coupler Co., has become affiliated 
with the Superior Steel Castings Co., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. His 25-year 
experience in the steel foundry indus- 
try has found him filling such posi- 
tions as chemist, superintendent of 
the open-hearth department, works 
lianager and sales manager. In his 
rew connection he will devote con- 
siderable effort to maintenance of 
service and quality of castings, will 
aid in perfecting higher standards of 
production and will help to install 
special heat-treating and finishing 
processes in both the steel foundry 
end malleable iron units. Mr. Ruth’s 
headquarters will be at 1550 McCor- 
mick building, Chicago, where he is 
available for consultation on matters 
of meta'lurgy and foundry practice 
on regular production and new de- 
velopment for general commercial and 
railway castings and devices 

W. H. Sanford, for many years 
liuffalo district manager of the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., New York, 
has been appointed assistant vice 
president, in charge of sales in that 
territory. This appointment is_ in 
line with the company’s policy of 
internai promotion. Prior to the for- 
mation of the American Car & 
Foundry Co. Mr. Sanford was em- 
ployed by the Union Car Co. When 
that company was absorbed he was 
appointed paymaster and cashier at 
the Depew, N. Y., plant. In 1902 he 
was appointed local auditor of the 
Buffale district followed by promo- 
tion to the position of resident repre- 
sentative. Later, in 1912, he was made 
district manager in charge of the 
Depew as well as the Buffalo plants. 
Mr. Sanford will be succeeded as dis- 
trict manager by Andrew H. Gairns 
now occupying a similar position with 
the company in Chicago. He will 
direct the operation of the new plant 
in Buffalo, which will produce all- 
steel cars, the foundries located in 
New York, and the plant at Depew. 
Mr. Gairns has had an extended ex- 
perience in stcel car work and loco- 
motive building and is well qualified 
to take up these new duties. 





























just been elected president of 

the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, according to an an- 
nouncement from the society’s head- 
quarters in New York, is secretary and 
chief engineer of the Osborn Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, until recently known as the 
Cleveland-Osborn Mfg. Co. During 
1919-20 he served as the president of 
the Cleveland Egineering society. Upon 
graduating from Central high school, 
Cleveland, Mr. Carman became con- 
nected with the Sun Oil Co., Toledo, 
where in 1898-99 he was instrumental 
in working out problems incident to the 
introduction of gas engines into oil fieid 
operation. From 1903 to 1909 he was 
chief emgineer of the American Machine 
& Mfg. Co., manufacturer of electric 
traveling cranes, rolling mill and special 
machinery. In 1909 he severed his con- 
nection with this company to become 
chief engineer of the Johnson & Jen- 
nings Co., Cleveland, which position he 
held until he became associated with the 
Cleveland-Osborn Mfg. Co. in 191.3. 
During the war Mr. Carman was in- 
terested in personnel work. Through his 
efforts im advocating a federation of 
technical organizations, he has gained 
promience. Several years ago he was a 
member of a delegation which went to 
New York to create interest in such 
an organization. 

W. H. Kilpatrick, who became af- 
filiated with the Willys-Overland Co., 
Toledo, last spring, has been named 
to take charge of production there 
due to the resignation of LeRoy 
Kramer, vice president in charge of 
production. 

Robert R. Jenks has succeeded his 
father, Albert A. Jenks, as president 
of the Fales & Jenks Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. The latter continues 
with the company as chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Walter C. Slade, superintendent of 
power and lines of the Rhode Island 
Co., Providence, R. I., has been elected 
chairman of the Providence section 
of the American Society of Electrical 
Engineers. 

Dolan G. Hodges has been madk 
head of the Hodges Boiler & Machine 
Works Co., recently organized at Mo- 
bile, Aia., with $50,000 capital. Rob- 
ert J. Moyes is vice president, and 
William W. Strong, secretary and 


ey S. CARMAN, who has 


Men of the Machinery Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 


treasurer. Boilers will be the com- 


pany’s main product. 


E. Howard Reed, vice president and 
general manager of the Reed & Prince 
Mfg. Co., and William Bacon, super- 
intendent of the Reed-Prentice Co., 
both of Worcester, Mass., have been 
elected chairman and secretary re- 
spectively of Worcester section, Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


E. P. Bullard Jr., president of the 
Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has been awarded by the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia the 
Howe medal of arts and sciences for 
distinguished achievement im the field 
of mechanics by the production and 
perfection of automatic and multimatic 
machines. 


John T. Chidsey, president and treas- 
urer of the C. J. Root Co., Bristol, 
Conn., maker of brass hinges and auto- 
matic counting machines, has _ been 
elected president of the Bristol cham- 
ber of commerce, to succeed Charles 
T. Treadway. W. Kenneth Sessions, 
president of the Sessions Foundry 
Co., was elected a director for three 
years. 


G. Schirmer has resigned his posi- 
tion as sales engineer in the Detroit 
office of the Whiting Foundry Equip- 
ment Co., Harvey, Ill, and now is 
associated with W. C. Bennett, indus- 
trial engineer, at 189 West Madison 
street, Chicago, engaging in all 
branches of foundry and industrial en- 


gineering, designing, superintending 
and equipping of complete installa- 
tion. 


Gordon Fox, formerly with the Fort 
Wayne, Ind., works of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and 
lately electrical engineer of the Mark 
plant of the Steel & Tube Co. of 
America, has become affiliated with 
Freyn, Brassert & Co., 645 Peoples 
Gas building, Chicago, engineers, in 
the capacity of electrical engineer. Mr. 
Fox is chairman of the Chicago sec- 
tion of the Association of Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers. 


F. O. Hoagland, formerly with the 
Bilton Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., who has been made general 
manager of the Becker Milling Ma- 
chine Co., Hyde Park, Mass., and the 
Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Co., 
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elected 
general manager of the Reed-Prentice 
Co., Worcester, at the next meeting 


Worcester, Mass., is to be 


of the directors, succeeding Albert 
E. Newton, vice president and general 
manager, resigned. 


R. G. Barrington, who for 15 years 
has been affiliated with the Cleveland 
Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, has been 
appointed Cleveland sales mamager for 
the Reed-Prentice Co. the Becker 
Milling Machine Co., and the Whit- 
comb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Co., with 
headquarters at 408 Frankfort avenue, 
Cleveland. Prior to his Cleveland 
Twist Drill affiliation Mr. Barrington 
was idenftfied with the Strong, Car- 
lisle & Hammond Co., also of Cleve- 
land. 


J. J. Arnsfield, advertising manager 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
was elected president of the Engineer- 
ing Advertisers’ asseciation, Chicago, 
to fill the vacancy made by the presig- 
nation of A. H. Hopkins, who severed 
his connection with the C. F. Pease 
Co. to take charge of the domestic 
advertising division of the J. Roland 
Kay Co. Keith J. Evans, advertising 
manager of Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Chicago, was clected vice presi- 
dent, and Julius Holl, advertising 
manager of Link-Belt Co., was elected 
to the board of directors to fill the 
vacancy made by Mr. Hopkins’ re- 
tirement. 


Laurance H. Hart, who recently 
appointed manager of the con- 
struction department of the National 
Lime association, Washington, was 
graduated from Ohio State university 
in civil engineering in 1910 and since 
has had a wide engineering experi- 
ence. For six years he was affiliated 
with Lupfer & Remick, Buffalo, con- 
and contracting engineers, 
work mostly was in con- 
nection with the New York state 
barge canal. He later became con- 
nected with the Hunkin-Conkey Con- 
struction Co., Cleveland, as manager 
ot its western New York office and 
his most recent connection was with 
the Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleve- 
Iand, as construction sales engineer 
in Michigan. He is an associate mem- 
ber of the American Society of Civil 
Engit.eers and ig a member of the 
Engineers Club of Buffalo. 


was 


sulting 
where his 











Financial Outlook Improving 


Gain in Federal Reserve System's Ratio Despite Crop Moving Strain Shows 
Corrective Forces at Work—Easier Money Rates on the Way—Price De- 
clines Are Continuing—Republic Earnings—General Financial News 


BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


ratio of tne federal reserve sys- 

tem last weck and continued re- 
covery of the investment market, at 
the height of the crop moving credi: 
strain, emphasize the fundamental 
soundness of the financial situation in 
this country. These developments 
were especially significant in view of 
the uncertainty which appears to be 
growing: in the industrial world. It 


I roto of te. in the reserve 


is well to remember however that 
the greater part of any unfavorable 
seutimert has regard for the imme- 


diate prospects for prices, profits and 


business activity, Covering an ex- 
tended period of months forces are 
already at work which point to a 


turn for the better. 

Six months ago when the era of 
deflation appeared, the country was 
in a shape financially which com- 


pared with the conditions existing in 
1907. But due to the precautionary 
measu.es of the federal reserve board 
and the fact that there is not be- 
lieved to be a general actual over- 
production of goods based on normal 
needs, underlying corrective forces are 
making headway. 

The fact that the reserve ratio of 
the federal reserve system las not 
bez. pulied down to the low level of 
the ycar, in spite of the tremendous 
burden cntailed by the crops, shows 
that an casier money market is near. 
Just as soaring prices, rampant specu- 
lation and feverish industrial activity 
swallowed! up available credit re- 
sources, so the change in the tide 
will give relief in this quarter. Lower 
prices and lower payrolls will lessen 
the for an inflated circulating 
medium. 

Once the peak pressure of crop 
financing is relieved and improvement 
in the financial situation begins to 
be expressed in practical terms of 
freer loans and declining interest rates, 
the sclid groundwork for quickened 
industrial activity will have been laid. 
In the meantime, nothing will help 
bring about the revival more certainly 
than the continued fall of prices, de- 
clining wages and increased labor effi- 
ciency. With commodiiy and labor 
costs on a level inspiring the con- 
fidence of buyers, added to the stimu- 
lation of easier money’ conditions, 
business should get* a fresh start. 


need 


The greatest problem now is the adjust- 
ment of commodity prices. If they 
could be gotten down to rock bottom 
at one stroke without disaster the 
present difficuities wouid be. solved. 
But danger lies in too drastic defla- 
tion. Already the general average of 
wholesale commodity quotations are 
down over 20 per cent from the peak 
of the vear, while many prices have 
fallen from 30 to 75 per cent. Great- 
est declines have taken place in cases 
where as Judge E. H. Gary says prices 
were “vutrageously high.” 

Enormous inflation, government 
taxes which will amount to $4,000,- 
000,000 annually, higher freight rates, 
and the Jagging wage declines, are 
looked upon by many as factors which 
will prevent prices from getting to a 
prewar basis for a long time. Yet 
some commodities are at or near the 
1913 levels. Raw rubber is under 
the 1913 price, hides are back to the 
prewar price, cotton and copper are 
near their old quotations. 

Deflation continues to spread 
throughout many lines of industry. 
Plants are closing down and unem- 
ployment is growing even in the iron 
and steel industry. In the textile 
trades employes are offering to ac- 
ctpt wage reductions. Some cmploy- 
ers in the iron and steel and allied 
industries report that wage costs have 


been cut from 15 to 30 per cent by 
increased efficiency of men. As _ un- 
employment grows, prices of farm 


products and other commodities fall, 
and business profits diminish, it is 
inevitable that the public’s purchasing 
power should decline. But with the 
increasing value of the dollar the pur- 
chasing power of wages. salaries and 
fixed incomes will have a compensat- 
ing growth, 

Bankers meeting in Washington last 


week expressed faith in the future. 
One important move was taken in 
the approval of plans for a $i00,000,- 
000 export financing organization. 
With the demoralization of foreign 
exchanges and the lack of credit facil- 
ities, sales abroad have been declin- 
ing. This is a serious development 


in view of the need for maintaining 
a foreign market for surplus manu- 
factured goods. At the present mo- 
ment the conditions in Europe and 
South America are favorable but with 
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a large finance corporation in - exist- 
ence needed stiinulus should be given 
the country’s foreign trade. 


Charcoal Iron Earnings 
Gain Sharply 


Earnings of the Charcoal Iron Co. 
of America, Detroit, gained sharply in 
the third quarter accoréing to a state- 
ment covering that périod issued by 
President Frank W. Blair. Net profits 
of $626,723 are repofted as against 
$350,197 in the preceding quarter. For 
the nine months of thé year the com- 
pany earned $1,202,828 as compared 
with only $306,427 in the correspond- 
ing period one year ago. 

All plants of the company except 
the one at Boyne, Mich., now are in 
full operation and during the third 
quarter produced 28,113 tons of char- 
coal pig iron; 337,868 gallons of wood 
alcohol; 5,528,777 pounds of acetate 
of lime; 3,007,696 feet of lumber, and 
80,784 tons of ore. 

The surplus of $1,406,611 as of Dec. 
31 has been increased to $2,608,440. 
Capital stock of $8,056,600 now is out- 
standing, of which $5,217,250 is 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock. To- 
tal assets are listed at $14,589,020.77, 
of which $10,672,384.52 is in property 
account and $3,781,073.24 in current 
assets inclusive of $2,519,957.31 of in- 
ventories. Liabilities include besidd 
outstanding capital stock, $1,063,830.90 
of deferred and $1,407,138.37 of cur- 
rent liabilities, reserves and _provi- 
sions total $1,452,010.99. President 
Blair reports that net quick assets in- 
creased $403,012.53 during the third 
quarter and $909,782.65 during the full 
nine months period. 


Republic Steel Bookings 
Fall, Earnings Up 


Fresh evidence of the rise in steel 
company earnings by a decline in un- 
filled orders is found in the report of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30. Although the 
company’s net earnings increased 71 
per cent over those for the three 
months previously bookings are shown 
to have fallen 11 per cent. 

The surplus for the quarter after 
charges and dividends were $2,419,373 
against $1,418,000 the preceding quar- 
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ter and $425,782 in the corresponding 
quarter of one year ago. For the 
first nine months of the year the com- 
pany’s net earnings available for divi- 
dends were $7,389,689 against $2,836,- 
020 in the same period of 1919. In 
the third quarter of the current year 
the company charged off $548,875 for 
depreciation against $422,475 one year 
ago. After all dividends and charges 
the surplus for the nine months is 
$4,727,190 against $299,924 in 1919. 

Unfilled orders as of Sept. 30 were 
333,889 tons against 491,585 three 
months before and 433,495 one year 
ago. The comparative income account 
of the company for the third quarter 
and the nine months follow: 


THIRD QUARTER 











1920 1919 
*Net earnings ..........-+: $3,960,902 $1,740,407. 
Geer WG ccc diwescccce 77,791 135,478 
NG écabecuceqdsetesse $4,038,693 $1,740,407 
Dep. and remew..........+- 394,488 337,747 
Be, GE Wes cdds ccccscccs 154 387 84,728 
Bond interest .........+055 182 945 182,263 
re er eye $3,306,873 $1,127,147 
POG. Gividemdy.:...ccccccccs 437,500 437,500 
Geom, “GbR. .ccccccacese 450 000 407,865 
GPR sc ccce -coccscees $2,419,372 $425,782 





*Net earnings after deducting charges for repairs 
and maintenance of plants amounting to $1,627,147 
and provision for federal and excess profits taxes. 











NINE MONTHS 
1920 1919 
Net comings ........-.0-- $9,107,699 $4,265,712 
Other income ........+- «+. 358,204 506,265 
Total imcome .........++.+ $9,465,813 $4,771,917 
Dep. and renew........++++ 1,157,609 1,136,095 
Be, GF GER. c. wecccccccecs 366,407 260,690 
Bond interest .........+45- 552,107 539,113 
BURRSE cs ctccwcccoes ...~$7.389,690 $2,836,019 
Pfd. dividends ........++++- 1,812,500 1,812,500 
Com. dividends 1,350,000 1,223,595 
Garplas 2. ccc cccescceees $4,727,190 $299,924 


*Net earnings after deducting charges for main- 
tenance and repair of plants and provision for federal 
and excess profits taxes. 


Pittsburgh Steel Annual 


Earnings Lower 


The report of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. for the year ended June 30 shows 
net profits after charges and federal 
taxes of $1,961,459 as compared with 
$2,771,546 for the preceding year. The 
earnings last year were equivalent to 
$17.52 a share earned on its outstand- 
ing common stock against $29.09 one 


year before. The company’s sales 
totaled $27,483,106. In 1919 they 
were $31,265,012. In 1918 sales aggre- 
gated $37,930,842. The comparative 


consolidated profit and loss account 
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of the company and its subsidiaries 














follows: . 
1920 1919 
NS AL a a ae $27,483,106 $31,265,012 
Se Me Gi wcccecctees 23,906,768 27,240,756 
Selling expense .......... 771,999 1,069,483 
gi a $2,804,339 $2,954,773 
Federal tax, etc.......... 1,078,432 244,051 
EL .  esddanes $1,725,907 $2,710,722 
Other income ........... 235,551 60,824 
rh PEE $1,961,459 $2,771,546 
Preferred dividend ....... 735,000 735,000 
Common dividend ...... 560,000 910,000 
a le a $666,159 $1,126,546 
Steel & Tube Sales Up 
Total sales of the Steel & Tube 


Co. of America for the nine months 
ended Sept. 30 were $64,193,149. For 
the month of September sales were 
$7,887,506, while was above the month- 
ly average. The company’s balance 
as of Sept. 30 was $7,422,191. The 
consolidated statement of earnings fol- 
lows: 


Nine months 

Month of ending 

September Sept. 30 
a eer $7,887,508 $64,193,149 
Gross operating profit...... 1,546,753 11,099,832 
Tt Pn. coudbtessue 1,598,613 11,467,742 
PP cevesatnacsas 1,219,079 9,611,362 
EE ere 145,053 1,270,421 
Bal. for pfd. stock......... 1,074,026 8,340,941 

Vonth’s proportion of pfd. 

DE. hexntoten veceaces 102,083 918,750 
BE, < cc cscesncteoccese 971,943 7,422,191 


Receiver Is Discharged 


Judge A. B. Anderson, in the In- 
dianapolis federal court on Oct. 7, 
dismissed the bankruptcy proceedings 
brought against the William Small 
Co. last August by the Warner Mal- 
leable Co. and Hoess Bros., Hammond, 
Ind., and the Columbus Bolt Co., of 
Columbus, O. The receiver was dis- 
charged. The court adjudged the com- 
pany to be solvent, at a hearing on the 
petition of the Vonnegut Machinery 
Co. under written conditional sale con- 
tracts. 

Harry C. Sheridan, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, appointed the Union Trust Co. 
as receiver for the Small company in 
August. The petitioning creditors at 
that time alleged that the company 
owed them a total of $7,869.03. 


Dividend Is Deferred 


The Lincoln Motor, of Detroit, 
has deferred payment of the quarterly 
dividend on its class A stock due this 
month, owing to the stringency in the 
money market, according to President 
Henry M. Leland. It is announced 
that payments, which are cumulative, 
will be resumed as soon as industrial 
conditions return to normal. Mr. Le- 
land states that no cancellations have 
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been received by the company and 
that cars are being produced in quan- 


tity. 





A 


Financial Crop Ends 











HIRD quarter earnings of the 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., 
of $1,073,701 show a gain over 
the $790,253 in the preceding quarter. 


For the first nine months the com- 
pany earned a total of $2,428,918. 
* a - 


Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
with plant at Ford City, Ont., annual 
report for the fiscal year ending July 
31, last, shows net profits for the 12 
months of $5,664,834.75 on the $7,000,- 
000 of capital stock issued. From this 
the company reserved $968,590.76 for 
the Canadian business profits tax and 
paid dividends of $1,750,000. 


+ + * 
Application has been made for an 


appointment of receivers for the Tin- 
del Morris Co., Eddystone, Pa. 


* * * 


Kalamazoo Spike & Nipple Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has increased its 


capital stock from $50,000 to $250,000 
and plans a factory. 


* * * 


The Pullman Co. has declared the 
usual quarterly dividend of $2 a share, 
payable Nov. 15 to stockholders of 
record Oct. 30. 

a =. 

Directors of the Avery Co., Pevria, 
Ill, have voted a 100 per cent divi- 
dend, payable Nov. 1 to stock of 
1ecord Oct. 11. This action increases 
the common stock of the company 


from $2,500,000 to $5,000,090. 


* * * 


A petition has been filed for the 
dissolution of the King Motor Co., 
Detroit, and the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for it due to the lack of work- 
ing capital and inability of directors 
to give their attention to the affairs 
of the concern. 

_ oF 


The Motor Wheel Corp., Detroit, 
recently organized with authorized cap- 
ital stock of $11,000,000 to manufac- 
ture automotive wheels and pressed 
metal motor car parts, reports net 
earnings of $451,791 for the six months 
ending Aug. 31 last. 

. * > 


Announcement was made recently 
that William Esterley had been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Indianapolis 
Corrugating Co. on a petition filed in 
Superior court, room 3, by Gideon 
Blain. Mr. Esterley gave bond in 
the sum of $10,000. 


* * * 


Appointment of a receiver and dis- 
solution of the corporation has been 
decided upon by stockholders and 
creditors of the Holland Engine Co., 
Holland, Mich. The company will be 
reorganized and officials say that as- 
sets are sufficient to meet all claims 
in full. 
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Refractories Card 


Of Price Extras Adopted—Method of 
Application Explained 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 26—Complete de- 
tails on the new card of price extras 
on refractories has been worked out, 
and it has been adopted and put into 
effect by a number of prominent pro- 
ducers of fire clay and silica brick. 
As stated previously, the plan fol- 
jows closely the percentage method 
used by manufacturers of steel plates. 
The new card has been worked out 
and made public by the classification 
committee of the Refractories Manu- 
facturers’ association, J. M. McKinley. 
vice president and general manager of 
the Crescent Refractories Co., Cur- 


wensville, Pa. is chairman of the 
comunittee. 
It is thought that practically all 


makers of refractories will adopt the 
card, but it is stated authoritatively 
it will not be adopted by the Refrac-’ 
tories Manufacturers’ association as 
a body. It is announced that the 
classification ‘committee merely has 
reperted its findings as a matter of 
engineering work and that it will be 
left to the individual operators as to 
whether or not they will adopt tthe 
new plan of basing their prices for 


brick. 
the 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 





Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
(Per 1000 f.0.b. works) 
TM Be cccccscovce 


NO. 2...es0.00+2 40.00 
ceceveeceees £5.00 
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(Per Net Ton) 


CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 


BAUXITE BRICK P 
(Per Net Ton) 


55 per cemt..........00++--- $40.00 to 45.00 
T6 Per COME... .cccecenees one 90. 











different shapes, but with a minimum 
of $3 under class A tp to where 
the hasc reaches $35, when the estab- 
lished percentage differential of & per 
cent, class A, becomes uniformly 
applicable, provided the correct quan- 
tity differential pertains. 

Under the first 
tious for one specific shape amounting 


rule all specifica- 
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pared by the committee are presented 
in the accompanying table. 

Classification of a large number of 
the shapes in common use has been 
made according to the costs of pro- 
duction and it is expected that as 
further cost figures are obtained a 
conipiete list of all shapes in general 
use can be prepared. It is announced 
that this is the first general change 
in fire brick extras since brick was 
selling for $18 to $20 in 1912 and 
1913. The classification, while based 
on recent cost figures, is similar to 
the same percentage of the 9-inch 
base price as the extras used when 
brick sold at $20. 


Establishes British Branch 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
maker of saws, has recently secured 
a charter and established a new com- 
pany in Great Britain, to be known 
as Simonds Saws, Ltd. An office and 
shop has been opened at 53 Bayham, 
Camdentown, London N. W., where 
a full line of saw steel products as 
is demanded in Great Britain will be 
carried. The shop will provide for 
maintenance and repairs of saws, ma- 
chine knives, and other edge tools pro- 
duced by the Simonds company. 

Guy A. Eaves, formerly connected 
with the Fitchburg plant of the com- 
pany, has assumed the duties as office 














The card classifies prices of 
various shapes according to the cost to 2500, ¥-inch equivalent and over, manager, and Leon E. Wilbur, who 
of manufacture and*each class takes the classification is applied, while un- has covered the Great Britain territory 
a percentage extra over the base. der the second rule all specifications for the company since his discharge 
Thus the extra or up charge on any for one specific shape amounting to from the army in France, will be as- 
class of shapes automatically changes 2499 to 500 brick, 9-inch equivalent. sociated with him. 
with any change in the base price. the wuext higher class is applied. The Simonds company now main- 
In the new card there are 13 classes, Under the third rule, on all specifica- tains plants in Fitchburg, Chicago, 
A to N, the letter I not being in- tions for one specific shape amounting and Montreal, Canada, and operates a 
cluded, with base prices on 9-inch ‘to less than 500 brick, 9-inch equiva- steel mill at Lockport, N. Y., where 
brick ranging from a minimum of lent, the second higher class is ap- the steel used in the manufacture of 
$20 to $65 per 1000. The percentage plied. The percentage differentials its products is made. In addition to 
differentials are provided for in the range from 8 per cent under class A the new British branch the company 
various classes, ranging upward ac- up to 500 per cent under class N over maintains 12 branch houses, located 
cording to the cost of making the. the bases. Card and rules as pre- in the United States and Canada. 
Classes and Percentage Extras for Refractories 
EXTRAS TO BE ADDED 
Whee 
9-mah A B Cc D E F G H P| K L M N 
base ie 8% 15% 30% 45% 60% 75% 100% 135% 175% 225% 300% 400% 500% 
$20.90 $3.00 8.00 6.90 9.00 12.00 15.00 20.00 27.00 35.00 45.00 60.00 80.00 109.00 
25.00 3.00 3.75 7.50 11.25 15.00 18.75 25.00 33.75 43.75 56.25 75.00 100.00 125.00 
30.00 3.00 4.50 9.00 13.50 18.00 22.50 30 00 40.50 52.50 67.50 90.00 120.00 150.00 
35.00 3.00 K 23 10.50 15.75 21.00 26.25 35.00 47.25 61.25 78.75 105.00 140.00 175.00 
40.90 3.20 6.00 12.00 18.00 24.00 30.00 40.90 54.96 76.00 90.00 120.00 160.00 200.00 
45.00 3.80 6.75 13.50 20.25 27.00 33.75 45.00 60.75 78.75 101.25 135.00 180.00 225.90 
50.00 4.60 7.50 15.00 22.50 30.00 87.50 50.00 67.50 87.50 112.50 150 00 200.00 250.00 
55.00 4.40 8.25 16.50 24.75 83.90 41.25 55 00 74.25 96.25 123.75 165.00 220.00 275.00 
60.00 4.80 9.00 18.00 27.00 36.00 45.00 60.0 $1.00 105.00 135.00 180.00 240.00 300.00 
65.00 5.20 9.75 19.50 29.25 39.00 48.75 65.00 87.7 113.75 146.25 195.00 260.00 325.00 
Minimum $3.00 up. 
In connection with this plan, the following rules on quantity differ- than 500, 9-inch equivalent apply second higher class. 
entials have been established: For the convenience of customers, shapes will continue to be sold at 
Rule 1 —Al!l specifications for one specific shape amounting to 2500, piece prices. Should this plan be generally adopted by the refractory in- 
over apply classification. dastry, it is believed it will be very favorably received by the users of 
Rule 2—All specifications for one specific shape amounting to 2499 brick, as it does sway with the almost endless confusion and irregularity 
to 500, 9-inch equivalent apply next higher class. . that formerly resulted from the use of various plans of figuring piece extras. 
Rule 3—All specifications for one specific shape amounting to less 
































Wy ATRICK NOBLE, president of 


the Pacific Rolling Mill Co., 
San Francisco, who died in 
Stanford hospital that city Oct. 2, 


after a brief illmess was well known 
throughout iron and steel industry of 
the Pacific coast. He was prominent- 
ly identified with the early develop- 
ment of the industry in that territory. 
Born in 1849 at Abbeville, S. C., he 
attended Charleston college with the 
class of 1868 after having fought with 
the Confederate army during the first 
seven months of 1865. In 1868 as a 
19-year old youth, he traveled to San 
Francisco via Cape Horn and pre- 
sented a leti»* of commendation from 
a business man in New York to W. 
C. Ralston, who with D. O. Mills, 
William Alvord, Gov. Leland Stanford, 
James Flood and Senator Fair and 
others made up the list of stock- 
holders of the Pacific Rolling Mill 
Co., then in process of formation and 
Mr. Noble started as a clerk in the 
business and ‘was promoted to the 
general managership. At that time he 
became a close friend of the late An- 
drew Carnegie and consulted with 
him many times in reference to pro- 
posed extensions or betterments of the 
Pacific, Rolling Mill Co., which then 
had as large equipment as any plant 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., and for 
many years dominated the steel situ- 
ation on the Pacific coast. Because 
of the industrial disturbance of 1893 
and due to the inability of the com- 
pany to secure adequate scrap sup- 
plies, it became necessary for the com- 
pany to reorganize as a structural 
shop which was accomplished in 1898. 
At that time, Mr. Noble became presi- 
dent and held that position until his 
death. His son, Edward B. Noble is 
vice president of the Pacific Rolling 
Mill Co., and the business will con- 
tinue under his direction. 


John F. Wolff, formerly president 
of the L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
and a son of the late Ludwig Wolff, 
founder of the company, died Oct. 18, 
aged 61 years. He was born in Chi- 
cago and passed his entire life in that 
city. He formerly was a member of 
the board of education and a director 
of the Chicago Athletic association. 

John D. Barrett, for 14 years a di- 
rector in the Colonial Iron Co., 149 
Broadway, New York, with furnace at 
Riddlesburg, Pa., died at his home 
in Greenwich, Conn., Oct. 20, after 
being struck by a passenger train. Mr. 
Barrett’s principal activities were in 
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the banking and insurance fields. He 
was 68 years old. 
J. Walter Norton, mechanical en- 


gineer and formerly with the Pressed 
Steel Car Co., ‘at Pittsburgh, died 
Oct. 18 at his home in Brooklyg, 
aged 38. Mr. Norton is a graduate of 
the Pennsylvania State college. 


Richard Lamb, 90 West street, New 
York, consulting and construction en- 
gineer, died Oct. 19 at the Methodist 


hospital, after a short illness. Mr. 


PATRICK NOBLE 


Lamb was 61 years of age and was 


a graduate of Brown university. One 
of his first important engineering 
works was the surveying of the Al- 
bemarle & Chesapeake canal. He 
built the largest coal pier and for a 
time was chief engineer of the Wil- 


mington, Newburn & Norfolk railroad. 
He also opened up the Virginia Copper 
Co.’s mine and erected its plant, and 
designed a plant for extracting cop- 
per from ore by electricity instead of 
the old smelting process. He was a 
member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers and the 
New York Electrical society. 


George Tangye, one of the found- 
ers of the great firmof Tangyes, Ltd., 
Birmingham, England, died Oct. 7, 
at his home, Heathfield Hall, near 
Birmingham. That home, as the for- 
mer residence of James Watt, was 
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a kind of mecca to the world’s engi- 
neers, and many Americans have visit- 
ed it at various times. “Although of 
the advanced age of 85, Mr. Tangye’s 
death was somewhat unexpected, his 
last illness being of short duration. 
Commencing life on his father’s farm 
in Cornwall, Mr. Tangye subsequently 
joined his brothers in the small engi- 
neering concern in Birmingham, which 
many years ago attained gigantic 
dimensions. He was a great social 
worker, a prominent Quaker, and, for 
many years up till quite recently, pre- 
sided over temperance, social and ed- 
ucational meetings for the men held at 
the works. 


Harry Steel, of Sheffield, England, 
well known head of the United Steel 
Companies, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished steelmakers in Great Brit- 
ain, found dead in bed Oct. 7, 
in London, where he had gone on 
business the evening before. Prior 
to his death he was in apparent good 
health. 

Mr. Steel, 
initiated a 
made his syndicate one of the greatest 
combines of Great Britain, with a cap- 
£9,000,000. Practically 
spent in the steel 
the well- 
Tozer, 
the 


was 


58 years old, 


which 


who was 


series of schemes 


ital of over 
life 
His 


firm 


was 
father founded 
known of Steel, Peech & 
and after a university education, 
younger Steel entered the Ickles works 
of the firm, gradually acquiring a 
great deal of practical knowledge. Sub- 
sequently, he became a director on the 
board of chair- 
man. He his 
chairman of the board in 1915, and in 
November, the following year, began 
a series of amalgamations, having for 


all his 
trade. 


father was 
father as 


which his 


succeeded 


their object complete control of all 
the essentials of production. The 
combine at first brought in, under 
the name of the United Steel Com- 
panies, the Frodingham Iron & Steel 
Co., the Workington Iron & Steel 
Co., the Rothervale Collieries, Ltd., 


the Appleby Iron Co., the Scunthorpe 
Iron Co. and Dinningham Iron & Coal 


Co. A few months ago Daniel Don- 
caster & Sons, Ltd, the Martino 
Steel & Metal Co., of Birmingham, 


and Thomas Smith & Co., one of the 
largest of British stamping concerns, 
were brought in. The combine had, 
by this time, become one of the larg- 


est in the steel industry, but at the 
time of his death, Mr. Steel had vis- 
ions of still larger extensions. 











HE largest single contract that 

has ever been taken by the 

Waukesha, Wis., exclusive manu- 
facturer of motor truck and tractor 
engines, has been closed by Harry L. 
Horning, vice president and general 
manager. It amounts to in excess of 
$5,000,000, with contingent contracts 
making the aggregate value of the 
order at least $15,000,000 at its termi- 
tiation. While the name of the buyer 
is not given out, it is said to be the 
International Harvester Co. 

With this and other contracts re- 
cently booked, the Waukesha Motor 
Co. expects to do a business of more 
than $10,000,000 for the year 1921. 
The plant was established in 1910 
and in its first year did a business of 
$20,000. The volume for the past 
year is in excess of $5,000,000. Its 
payroll has grown to $100,000 a 
month. The present area of the plant 
is 300,000 square feet. 

S. A. Perkins, president of the com- 
said: “In order to carry out 
this contract, new equipment anid 
larger inventories of material will 
have to be effected. It will also re- 
quire larger capacity from the local 
industries from which we buy con- 
siderable material. These include the 
Spring City and Blair Foundry com- 
panies, gray iron; Werra Aluminum 
Co.; Waukesha Brass Co.; Waukesha 
Malleable Iron Co., and Spring City 
Pattern Works.” 

In order to finance the execution of 
the large order and meet other cap- 
ital requirements, the Waukesha com- 
pany will make a new issue of 8 per 
cent preferred stock, which it intends 
to market locally. The company is 
owned and controlled exclusively by 
Waukesha capital and virtually every 
director and executive is a native of 
that city or county. 

2 
APERS of incorporation have been 
filed here by the Indianapolis Iron 
& Metal Co., Indianapolis, newly or- 
ganized to deal in scrap iron. The 
company is capitalized at $10,000 and 
has as directors Louis Sandow, Harry 
Goodmay and Mayer Brainin. 
os. @ 


pany, 


EVERAL new large presses of 
the heavy type are being installed 
the Crosby Co., Buffalo, sheet 
stamping. The company has 


by 
metal 


Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 
Lines of Productive Enterprise 


just completed a new addition. Wil- 
liam Fi. Crosby is president and L. R. 
Cooper is secretary. 

> 19 ut 


HE Walker Axle Co., 72 West 

Adams street, Ohicago, has ap- 
plied for a local charter to do busi- 
ness in Wisconsin. The capital in- 
vested in this state is given as $25,- 
000, but the application does not give 
the name of the Wisconsin agent. 


= oe 
ITHOUT contemplating  addi- 
tional tools, shop machinery or 


buildings. the Metal Office Furniture 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has doubled 
its authorized capitalization to $200,- 
000. This move was taken to provide 
for its increasing volume of business. 
W. D. Idema is vice president. 

e. Le 


RESIDENT W. C. BOREN, of 

the Carolina Steel & Iron Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., announces the pur- 
chase of a large site near the com- 
pany’s present plant, for the purpose 
of exparding the business. About 
$50,000 is to be expended on plant 
cnlargement. 

* * 7 


HE Rutenberg Motor Co., which 

sometime ago .sold its plant in 
Marion, Ind., to the Velie Motor Co., 
Moline, IIL, announced recently that 
it had bought the plant of the Amer- 
ican Chain Co, in West Marion and 
expected to begin operations soon. 
The company will manufacture auto- 
mobile parts and motors. 


x« *« * 
S. BICKFORD, founder of the 
Bickford Machine Co., Brattle- 


boro, Vt., has started a new business 


under the name of the _ Bickford- 
Switzer Co. in Greenfield, Mass. It 
will make stnall tools and_ special 


maciinery, having secured a factory 
on Norwood street, formerly occupied 
by the Arrow Mop Co. 

2a 


AX KESSELMAN, of the Marion 


Iron & Metal Co., Marion. O., 
has purchased property from _ the 
Honghton Mfg. Co., located on the 


site of the old Leader Mfg. Co.’s plant 
on the West Side, with trackage on 
the Big Four railroad. He will con- 
duct a wholesale and retail business 
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of buying iron, steel, metals and hides. 


He also will sell coal. The butisiness 
is to be conducted under the name 
of Kesselman Iron & Coal Co. 


* * * 


REYN, BRASSERT & CO., Chi- 

cago, engineers, have been awarded 
the contract for furnishing a com- 
plete thickener installation at the Lee- 
tonia, O., plant of the M. A. Hanna 
Co., Cleveland. These engineers also 
have been retained by the Jackson 
Iron & Steel Co., Jackson, O., to 
make repairs to its blast furnace. 

a Soe 


LANS are being made for the con- 
struction of the first unit at Miley 
avenue aud West Michigan street, In- 
dianapolis, of a large foundry by the 
Lavelle Foundry Co., which now oper- 
ates a plant at Anderson, Ind. The 
plant will cost approximately $200,000. 
The company plans eventually the con- 
struction of two more units of equal 


size. 
* * * 


ULLY equipped fer the ntanufac- 

ture of tire molds and cores for 
rubber and automobile manufacturers 
as well as to do general machine 
work, the Plummer Machine Co., Ltd., 
80-82 Chestnut street, Toronto, Ont., 
is capitalized at $100,000. The com- 
pany which recently was formed also 


produces aluminum castings. A. 
Plummer is president. 
x * 
HE Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, is 
completing the foundation work 


on a $1,000,000 power plant at Marys- 
ville, Mich., which will serve the in- 
dustries of Port Huron, Marysville 
and surrounding manufacturing cen- 
ters. Approximately 3000 tons of 
structural steel are being used in 
construction of a boiler room, 135 x 


150 feet. > 
* * * 


"7 20s and machinery are being in- 

stalled in the new Battle Creek, 
Mich., plant of* the Clark Equipment 
Co., Buchanan, Mich. now nearing 
completion and in which will be man- 
ufactured motor car axles. On a. site 
of 23 acres, the company has erected 
a manufacturing buildirg, 99 x 440 
feet, a warehouse 50 x 144 feet and 
a power house. 

















Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 
Lines of Productive Enterprise 





F STEEL and brick construc- 

tion with steel made sash and 

concrete floor, the extention te 
the machine shop of the Excelsior 
Tool & Machine Co., East St. Louis, 
Iil., measures 70 x 110 feet, making 
the total length of the machine shop 
320 feet. The extension will be util- 
ized for assembling and crating the 
machines manufactured by the com- 
pany, comprising power shears, arch 
presses, punch presses, polishing 
lathes, automatic polishing machines, 
brakes, hydraulic tire presses and 
other small machines for the sheet 
ion and steel working trade. Over- 
head units will heat the machine shop 
extension, circulation being forced by 
motor driven fans. This company 
recently has changed its entire plant 
from: steam to motor power. 

This company’s new foundry ex- 
tension is 80 x 118 feet and is of 
steel and concrete construction, mak- 
ing possible a 100 per cent increase 
in tonnage. Two cupolas have been 
instailed with a melting capacity of 
10 to 15 tons per hour. Two core 
are located near the center of 


evens 
the foundry and the core storage 
racks are conveniently located near 


the molding floor. Two 5-ton cranes 
with 40-foot 8-inch spans, which travel 
the entire length of the foundry or 
330 feet enable the company to han- 
dic castings weighing up to 10 tons 
each. ‘The plant is located on an 
electric service line and a belt line, 
both of which have direct connections 
with approximately 24 ‘trunk lines. 
nt ae 


FFICIALS of the Pioneer Brass 
Co., Indianapolis, anrounce that 
the company will build three additional 
buildings to its new plant which now 
is under construction. The cost will 
be about $175,000. In addition to the 
plant as originally designed and now 
being built, another foundry building, 
150 x 200 feet, a machine shop, 75 x 
‘200 feet and a pattern building, 50 x 
50 feet will be constructed. 
Ss ae 
OW under construction, the new 
machine shop of tne Lynch Glass 
Machinery Co., Inc., Anderson, Ind., 
is approximately 100 x 125 feet and is 
l-story high. The H. K. Ferguson 
Co., Cleveland, is the contractor and 
according to T. C. Werbe, secretary- 


treasurer of the Lynch company, the 

only equipment which will be pur- 

chased at present is a 42-inch radial 

drill and a 42-inch vertical boring mill. 
a Oo aoe 


ACHINERY, involving the 
penditure of approximately $4000 
or $5000, has been purchased recently 
by the Metal Arts Co., Inc., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., .according to a statement 


ex- 


by President John Jack. The com- 
pany recently increased its capital 
stock to take care of the normal in- 


crease in its business, which has grown 
rapidly since it was formed seven 


years ago. 
Doo 


HE Austin Co., Chicago, has ‘taken 

the contract to erect a brick and 
steel building, 150 x 200 feet, at 
Oconto, Wis., for the Montana Trac- 
tor Co., of Tinley Park, Ill. It will 
be equipped as a machine shop and 
assembling floor and the total cost is 
expected to be in the neighborhood 
of $150,000. C. M. Haight, vice presi- 
dent of the Montana company, is 
manager of the rew Oconto plant. 

fe he 


ORK started Sept. 30 on a new 

$500,000 plant for the Steel Fab- 
ricating Corp., Michigan City,. Ind., 
and the building is expected to be 
completed before Jan. 1. The W. H. 
Johnson Sons Co., Indianapolis, has 
the heating plant contract. The fab- 


ricating corporation has plants at 
Harvey and Chicago Heights, Ill., but 
expects to make the new plant its 


principal one. It will fabricate struc- 
tural steel for building purposes. 
ie ee 


F AN authorized capital of $50,000, 

$12,200 has been paid in by those 
interested in the American Knife Co., 
25 Boyd street, Winsted, Conn. This 
company was incorporated when one 
of the former partners sold his in- 
terest. The following now are the 
officers: DPresident, I. E. Manchester; 
vice president, Domenico Russo; sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer, Do- 
menico Alberti; and treasurer, I. E. 


Manchester. 
6. a 


HE American Steel Products Co., 
Johnstown, Pa., recently organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $300,000, 
has purchased the foundry of J. V. 
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Hughes & Co. at New Florence, Pa., 
and has started operations in its new 
plant. A 2-story structure adjoining 
the foundry also has been taken over 
by the Johnstown concern and wil! 
be remodeled and equipped for the 
manufacture of autoimobile accessories 
and other steel and aluminum articles. 
om 7108 

HE Liberty Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 

Conn., which recently increased its 
capitalization from $250,000 to $3,000,- 
000, is completing the first unit of a 
plant where it plans to develop the 
manufacture of air-cooled motors of 


4 to 12 cylinders. For motors of 
the 6-cylinder type, the company re- 
ports it has orders from a foreign 
buyer which will take the entire pro- 
duction for many months to come. 
Joseph S. Lach, of Milford, Conn., is 
president of the company. 
» * - 

DVICE comes from the Kelly 

Spring Co, 1010 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, to the effect it has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 


and $100,000 com- 


$100,000 preferred 


mon, to handle the replacement out- 
put of one of the largest spring 
plants in the country, marketing 


throughout the world. The company 
plans to build a small plant at Cin- 


cinnati, to take care of small runs. 
Officers are: President, B. R. Win- 
bam; treasurer, Harry P. Kelly, and 


secretary, J. B. O’Donnell. 
ce be 


HE taird annual sales conference 

of the J. F. Byers Machine- Co., 
Ravenna, ©., was held at Glen Crest 
hotel, Lake. Stafford, recently, 35 rep- 
representatives being present from all 
of the principal cities in the United 
States excepting those of the Pacific 
coast. The conference closed with a 
banquet. Plans were laid for the busi- 
ness of the coming year and reports 
of sales during the past year were 
satisfactory. The company is getting 
ready for anticipated expansion by the 
building of a new erecting department 
adjacent to the present one. The new 
building will be of steel and con- 
crete and will be 60 x 120 feet, with 


a height of 40 feet. Ground is now 
being broken for the new structure 
which will be rushed to completion 


as rapidly as men and materials are 
available. 
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Tool Trading Less Encouraging 


Buyers Issue Inquiries but State They Will Not Close Until Prices Come 
Down—Inquiries Fairly Frequent but Orders Are Few—Many 


Dock Cranes Are Up in New York 


a few weeks back, machine tool trading is at 

a low ebb, with users generally looking for 
lower prices and holding up their orders on that 
account. At the same time, statements are more fre- 
quent from the manufacturers to the effect that they 
cannot reduce prices on the basis of present costs de- 
spite guarantees against declines. Small sized in- 
quiries as well as lists of greater extent are dormant. 
Substantial buying is not expected before spring, al- 
though some sellers expect a quickened market earlier 
in the year. Fewer inquiries are reported from the 
different districts than in several weeks. Some prices 
are asked for estimating and inventory purposes but 
these relatively are unimportant. Expected railroad 
business is not materializing. Deliveries are not im- 
proving in the degree anticipated, and several sellers 
believe that on that account prices will remain at 
present level. 

Announcement is made that the General Electric 
Co., which has issued some large inquiries in the East, 
will not close until after Jan. 1. Numerous orders 
originating in the automotive industry are said to be 
held up until that time and suspensions are being 
asked on others already placed. Cancellations seem 
to have reached the low point. The largest order 


Oe es. by less encouraging signs than for 


reported in the East was placed by the Westinghouse 
Lamp Works, Bloomfield, N. J., for a $40,000 assort- 
ment. A similar amount was placed for export to 
Australia and Perin & Marshall, New York, are ask- 
ing for foundry and machine shop equipment for 
shipment to China. The General Electric Co. closed a 
$7000 purchase of machinery for Lynn, Mass., and the 
Boston Oldsmobile Co., Boston, bought lathes, grind- 
ers, drill presses, shapers, etc., in changing its equip- 
ment. to motor drive. Duncan MacDonald, Garfield, 
O., made the largest purchase reported in Cleveland, 
consisting of lathes and some other machines. He 
left an inquiry for a few other machines. Dealers 
still await action by the National Lamp Works. 


In the crane fraternity, several dock projects in 
New York are receiving the major attention. Four- 
teen 2-deck piers are to replace 32 piers between 
Vesey and Perry streets, Manhattan, and each _ will 
require eight cranes. A similar number will be re- 
quired for three piers at Stapleton, Staten Island. 
About 32 cranes will be required for another New 
York harbor project by the Panamerican Terminal & 
Dock Corp. The Bethlehem Steel Co. wants soaking 
pit cranes while the Concrete Steel Co. is inquiring 
fer electrics. Perin & Marshall want two 10-ton 
cranes for China. 


Production Equipment Demand Is Light in East 


EW YORK, Oct. 25.—Buying of tool shop equip- 
N ment comprises the bulk of activity in the eastern 

machine tool market, there being very little pur- 
chased for production work. While the case is quite ex- 
ceptional, it is interesting to note that the business of one 
seller of lathes during the first three weeks of this month 
has exceeded the volume in any corresponding period 
this year due to buying of this former character. 

The domestic market, as a whole, however, is still dull. 
There appears to be a larger number of inquiries than of 
late, but they largely are for the purpose of testing prices, 
it is believed, and represent little actual business, at least 
at this time. The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
which for some time past has been issuing inquiries, 
aggregating a considerable number of machines, has ad- 
vised tool salesmen that no general action will now be 
taken until after the first of the year. While not placed 
during the past week, a relatively recent order for about 
$40,000 worth of miscellaneous equipment was awarded 
by the Westinghouse Lamp Works, Bloomfield, N. J. 
An order recently was placed for a similar amount of 
machinery for shipment to Australia. Perin & Marshall, 
2 Rector street, New York, are inquiring for some found- 
ry and machine shop equipment for export to China. 

Outstanding among crane orders during the past week 
is one involving a 50-ton overhead crane, with 44-foot 


span, for the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 
The business was placed with the Morgan Engineering 
Co., Alliance, O. Another fair sized contract was placed 
with the. Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Montour 
Falls, N. Y., and calls for a 5-motor gtab bucket crane 
of 2% cubic yards capacity, with 80-foot span, for installa- 
tion in the plant of the Raleigh Phosphate & Fertilize: 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

David H. Smith & Sons, Fifty-first street, Brooklyn, 
placed a contract for a 1l-motor transfer crane of 7% tons 
capacity, with 63-foot span, with the Shepard company. 
The Columbiana Boiler Works, Columbiana, O., placed a 
15-ton crane, with 45-foot span, with the Champion En- 
gineering Co., Kenton, O. Philip Valk, 305 Broadway, 
New York, recently in the market for a 10-ton electric 
crane, with 49-foot span, for South America, has with- 
drawn his inquiry, the business having just recently 
been placed with a German builder. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., is in the mar- 
ket for soaking pit cranes. Perin & Marshall, 2 Rector 
street, New York, are expected to close shortly on two 
10-ton cranes, with spans 45 and 60 feet respectively, for 
shipment to China. Dowler, Forbes & Co., New York, 
are inquiring for a 35-ton steam breakdown crane for 
export. 

Specifications are being prepared for mechanical freight 
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UNBREAKABLE 


HEAVY DUTY 
CHISEL STEEL 


This is the steel that is baffling science. 
File hard yet readily bent, not once 
but many times. 


Its wide hardening range is a point of 
unusual merit. 


Carbon Oize 

Seminole will withstand any usage to 
which it may be subjected in actual 
service. 


Seminole will reduce your chipping 
costs for you. 


Invented and made by 


Ludlum Steel Co. 


General Offices and Works 
Watervliet, N. Y. 


“Masters of the Industry” 


n BRANCH OFFICES 
Cincinnati Cambridge, Mass 
Pittsburgh Detroit 
Buffalo San Francisco 
Cleveland Chicago 
Philadelphia New York 
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handling equipment for new piers to be erected by New 
York City along the North river. Thirty-two piers be- 
tween Vesey and Perry streets, Manhattan, are to be 
torn down and displaced by 14 piers with double-deck 
sheds. It is believed at this time that eight cranes of 
2 tons capacity each, will be required for each pier, four 
on either side. Work is also going forward on specifica- 
tions for mechanical equipment for one of three piers to 
be erected by the city of New York, at Stapleton, Staten 
island. Eight 2-ton cranes will likely be required for this 
project. Another waterfront project in New York harbor 
likely to become active shortly is that of the Panamerican 
Terminal & Dock Corp., 233 Broadway. Plans have been 
passed on by the crane builders’ committee and the Pan- 
american company, and are now before the dock commis- 
sion of the city, which will be in charge of the work. 
About 32 cranes will be required. 


New England Machinery Trade is Confident 


OSTON, Oct. 25.—Underlying the present extreme 

quietness in the machine tool market a surprising 
confidence in the future is apparent. While new business 
throughout New England has dropped to approximately 
one-third of what it was a month ago machine tool build- 
ers almost universally are continuing to operate along 
normal lines. Several in fact are working full time even 
though their entire product must be stored. Others have 
not yet completed their old orders which in some cases 
will run three or four months into the new year provid- 
ing no further cancellations are made. Some cancellations 
of orders have been reported but in most. cases even 
where the user has been forced to close down his plant 
the existing orders for machine tools are allowed to run. 
cases, in Maine particularly, the closing down 
of manufacturing plants has been the signal for ordering 
machine tools in order to overhaul the plant’s equipment 
during “the opportunity afforded. 

During the past few weeks the General Electric Co. 
for its Lynn, Mass., plant has been the chief buyer in 
the Boston market. It still is in the market with an 
active list of milling machines. Orders for lathes and 
cold saw cutting off machines, and other equipment placed 
last week by this user aggregated approximately $7000. 
The Boston Oldsmobile Co. has been buying equipment 
in connection with changing its plant from belt drive to 
individual motor drive and orders for this during the 
week have included lathes, grinders, drill presses, shap- 


In some 


New school construction throughout New England is 
furnishing an almost continuous demand for woodworking 
tools and other light shop equipment for students’ use. 
One contractor for a nearly completed school is now in 
the market for about $6500 worth of lathes, small drill presses, 
and grinders. Paper mills and paper machinery manufac- 
turers have more business than they are able to take 
care of and are coming into the market from time to 
time for individual lathes and other machine shop equip- 
ment. Orders from such concerns during the week have 
included three lathes. The navy department is asking 
for bids covering a steam locomotive crane for the South 
Boston drydock. Bids for this close Oct. 27. 


Tool Users Remain Purposely Out of Market 


ITTSBURGH, Oct. 26.—In keeping with the attitude 

of buyers generally, users of machine tools apparently 
are staying out of the market with the one object in 
mind of forcing down prices. Their position has become 
more clearly defined in this direction during the past 
week than heretofore. Makers and seliers who have 
canvassed the situation over a wide territory report 
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frankly that buyers realize that the period wf readjust- 
ment, foreseen as inevitable for some months already has 
set in in no unmistakable way in the iron and steel 
markets, as in other lines, and further readjustments are 
looked upon as a matter of course. The address of Judge 
Gary last Friday before the American Iron, and Steel 
institute has further stimulated confidence that lower 
prices are about to develop. 

It is believed by some machine tool interests that there 
wiil be no substantial buying movement until next spring, 
while others look for such an event to take place soon 
after the first of the new year. They appreciate that 
lower prices may devélop and can be made, provided 
iron and steel prices come down to a more satisfactory 
level, although the maintenance of high labor costs is 
looked upon as a serious obstacle to any great reduction 
in prices. 

Practically no inquiries for machine tools have been 
noted the past week and some users, who have asked 
for estimates, including iron and steel and railroad inter- 
ests, have withdrawn from the market aud others who 
have taken bids have postponed purchases. It is claimed 
that cancellations for machine tools are confined almost 
exclusively to the automobile industry. 


Spasmodic Inquiry Interrupts General Dullness 


HICAGO, Oct. 25.—Speaking generally, the machine 

tool trade is experiencing its dullest period and most 
dealers find practically no inquiry coming to them. Oc- 
casionally exceptions occur and now and then a dealer 
hazards the opinion that he sees some recovery from the 
dullness. Usually this is sporadic and does not last. Can- 
cellations, which were a feature a few weeks ago, seem 
to have exhausted themselves and are not now being 
asked. In place of cancellations, some suspensions are 
asked, delaying shipments until after the first of the year, 
but these are not numerous. 

No real downward movement in prices has started 
in this vicinity, but some machine tool builders offer 
protection on present prices until Jan. 1, while a few 
have extended this guarantee to cover the first six months 
of next year. An isolated advance of 10 per cent on a 
small special tool is noted. Present business conditions 
have caused the National Machine Tool Dealers’ asso- 
ciation to advance the date for its New York meeting 
from Dec. 2 to Nov.11-12. It will be held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York. 

In spite of large total inquiries from railroads now pend- 
ing, am expectation for several weeks past that some of 
this business would be placed, no activity has developed 
and the inquiries are still unfilled. No new business 
is developing in the railroad line on the part of the roads 
which have not placed inquiries. Crane business is prac- 
tically at a standstill, with the exception of an occasional 
sale of a second hand locomotive crane, and sellers of 
this equipment find practically nothing in the way of 
new business. 


Single Tool Inquiries Make Good Business in Canada 


ORONTO, Ont., Oct. 25.—Steady demand continues 

for machinery and machine tools in the Canadian 
market. From a wide range of buyers throughout Canada, 
dealers are receiving inquiries for equipment and while 
these call for single machines or small quantities of tools, 
the aggregate is quite large. No large lists have made 
their appearance lately. 

Various railroads throughout the Dominion are spénd- 
ing money on improvements to their car building and 
repair plants and these are from time to time entering 
the market for equipment, but with the exception of the 
Grand Trunk, which issued a fairly good sized list a few 
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Kreodone floors 





mean Permanence 





HE Bohn Foundry of Detroit first proved to its 
satisfaction the truth of the claim—then ordered 





a big installation of KREODONE. 


—And that, tersely, is the story of hundreds of plants and 
factories, where the sterling character of KREODONE 
floors eventually came to fill a long felt want. 


In the face of ample and conclusive evidence, there can 
be no doubt but that KREODONE improves working 
and production conditions; does away with common 
delays and accidents due to poor floors; reduces repairs 
and maintenance to practically nothing and just about 
eliminates fire risk. 

The ultimate cost of a decay-proof, permanent KREO- 
DONE floor is less than that of any other known floor 
material. Consider carefully the following specific facts 
before you buy. 


FLOORS Every KREODONE block is of selected, long-leaf yellow pine. 
Through treatment with PURE creosote oil proofs each block against 
moisture, acid, grease, machine oils and decay. Does not bleed tar. 
Warm in winter, cool in summer, level, sanitary, solid, resilient and 


restful, KREODONE is the better, the ideal plant floor. 
‘KREODONE, for twenty-three years the one, PURE, creosote 


oil. Watch that spelling—it means Quality and Service."’ 


REPUBLIC CREOSOTING CO., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Plants: Indianapolis Minneapolis Mobile Seattle Norfolk 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
315 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago Berkley Ward, Norfolk 445 Central Bldg., Seattle 


206 Erie County Bank Bldg., Buffalo 222 Society for Savings Bldg., Cleveland Masonic Temple, Mobile 
152 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 834 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 211 Hammond Bldg., Detroit 
638 Old South Bldg., Boston 828 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis 735 M & M Bank Bidg., Milwaukee 
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weeks ago, buying by the railroads has been on a rather 
smal] scale. Dealers now are looking for improved buy- 
ing on the part of some of the steel plants and foundries 
which have been busy throughout the greater part of the 
summer building additions. Several of these are nearing 
completion and machinery requirements will be made 
known at an early date. : 

Small tools are also moving in good volume. Deliv- 
eries of machinery and tools to Canadian dealers are 
showing a big improvement both from United States and 
Canadian manufacturers. British producers of machine 
tools are being hard hit by the coal miners’ strike, and 
shipments of equipment to Canada may be curtailed. 

Bids will be received until Nov. 9 by R. C. Desrochers, 
secretary, department of public works, Ottawa, Ont., for 
the supply of oil engines and generators to be installed 
in power house at William Head. The Canadian Ingot 
Iron Co., Guelph, Ont., has started work on a plant 
there to cost $16,000. The Russell Shale Brick Co., Rus- 
sell, Ont., has acquired a building there and will install 
machinery for the manufacture of brick, etc. The Ful- 
ton Motors, Ltd., have taken over the building formerly 
occupied, by the Marathon Rubber Co., St. Catharines, 
Ont., and will install machinery for the manufacture of 
motor trucks, parts, etc. The Nipigon Fiber & Paper 
Co., Port Arthur, Ont., has started work on the erec- 
tion of a plant at Nipigon, Ont., to cost $500,000. The 
Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., 54 University avenue, To- 
ronto, has purchased the plant of the Port Arthur Pulp 
& Paper Co., Port Arthur, Ont., and will make extensions 
to plant and install additional equipment next year. The 
Dominion Envelope & Carton Co. has secured a 7-acre 
site ond Ashbridges bay, Toronto, and will start work in 
the spring on the erection of a 1-story plant, 300 x 500 
feet. 


Machinery Buyers Await Price Reduction 


LEVELAND, Oct. 26.—Opinions are divided among 

sellers of machine tool equipment in this district as 
to the possibility of general price reduction. Many be 
lieve they cannot come dnd cite the case of a western 
inanufacturer of milling machines who states that his 
material costs have increased 157 per cent and his labor 
costs 145 per cent in the period wherein he has advanced 
ihe price of his product but 115 per cent, so that he now 
is selling at a price below what he would be justilicd 
in charging. Several manufacturers in the Cin innati ter- 
ritory and elsewhere have declared positively they cann >t 
make declines and the coming meetings of the National 
Supply & Machinery Dealers’ association, advanced fron 
Dec 2 and 3 to Nov. 11 and 12 at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, are awaited with interest because of what may 
transpire along these lines. Some sellers believe that it 
would serve to stabilize the market and inspire much 
buying if the manufacturers would announce a flat re- 
duction of 25 per cent now, assuming any loss there would 
be. They believe that that would be much better than 
to announce a reduction of 5 or 10 per cent now and 
failing to bring out sizable business, be followed by an 
additional cut, since that would only serve further to un- 
settle the market. 

In the meantime, while numerous inquiries, none of any 
great size, are current, prospective purchasers maintain 
their watchful waiting attitude and frankly state they be- 
lieve prices will come down. Included in this category are 
several railroads. One of the larger inquiries which con- 
tinues to lie dormant is that of the National Lamp 
Works, Cleveland, for shipment to Buffalo. At one end 
of the line, the word is given out that the award short- 
ly will be made, while at the other, it is stated that final 
action is indefinitely postponed. This inquiry calls for 
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lathes, milling machines, automatics, etc. and from one 
manufacturer, the National company is understood to 
have a positive guarantee against a price decline in nine 
months. One reason advanced by at least two important 
dealers as to why they believe prices cannot come down 
is the fact that deliveries do not improve. Niagara and 
Toledo punch presses cannot be had inside of five to seven 
months and on many other lines of machine tools such 
as lathes and milling machines, no better deliveries than 10 
to 12 weeks are quoted. 

Many inquiries are current where the inquirer only wants 
prices for inventories or for estimating purposes, and these 
mean nothing as a market gage. Orders consequently 
are few and far between, but it is understood that the 
Hydraulic Steelcraft Co., Cleveland, has purchased some 
small Bliss presses and the International Marvester Co., 
Chicago, has bought some Chambersburg hammers. The 
Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, O., is believed to be pre- 
paring to enter the market for hammers. H. L. Webb, 
415 East South street, Warren, O., is in the market for 
one or more lathes, while the Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, 
O., wants a Foster screw machine. The Van Dorn & 
Dutton Co., Cleveland, still wants some grinding equip- 
ment. An interesting inquiry comes from the Lynch 
Glass Machinery Co., Anderson, Ind., for one each 42-inch 
radial drill and 42-inch vertical boring mill. The Crosby 
Co., Buffalo, is installing several large presses for metal 
stamping in its new addition recently erected. The Wick- 
man Screw Works, 420 Neptune street, West End, Pitts- 
burgh, recently incorporated at $50,000, needs several tur- 
ret lathes. 

Transient purchasers were more active last week than 
im several weeks preceding. They, however, consumed 
considerable time in shopping around, going from one 
dealer’s wareroom to another, searching out the lowest 
prices. One interesting sale of this nature was made to 
Duncan MacDonald, who operated a shop in Pittsburgh, 
and who has acquired a 53-acre site in Garfield, O., where 
he intends to build steam trucks. He visited every ma- 
chinery house in Cleveland and finally purchased a few 
Monarch lathes together with some miscellaneous ma- 
chines, for which he paid cash and left an inquiry for 
a few additional tools. 

The Concrete 
is considering 


The crane market is exceedingly quiet. 
Steel Co., Guardian building, Cleveland, 
proposals on some Shaw electric cranes. 

Considerable business in machine tools, however, con- 
tinues to show signs of making an early appearance. The 
Peerless Die & Tool Co., Cincinnati, is to equip a 1-story 
plant, 40 x 70 feet; the Conneaut Shovel Co., Conneaut, 
O., will build a $35,000 addition; the Atlas Tool Co, 
Loledo, O., has been incorporated at $325,000; the Cin- 
cinnati Time Recorder Co., Cincinnati, has increased its 
capital from $500,000 to $750,000, while the Myers Spark 
Plug Co., Toledo, O., has doubled its capital to $200,000; 
the Stimpson Computing Scale Co., Louisville, Ky., will 
enlarge its plant; the New River Co., MacDonald, W. Va., 
will erect and equip a machine shop; the Larkin Automo- 
tive Parts Co., Dayton, O., has been organized by D. C. 
and J. Larkin; the Nokey Lock Co., Ashland, O., has 
been incorporated at $10,000; the East Ohio Steel Co. and 
the Sabotta Heating Co., the Steel Office Equipment Co., 
Cleveland, are new companies each with $10,000 capital- 
ization; the Marsh Auto Accessory Co., Norwalk, O., is 
erecting a l-story, 40 x 80-foot building; the National 
Drawn Steel Co., East Liverpool, O., is erecting a 1-story 
plant, 100 x 170 feet, to cost $65,000; the Hullhorst-Micro 
Tool Co., Toledo, O., recently was incorporated; and the 
Proof Machine & Brass Foundry Co., Cleveland, recently 
was incorporated at $150,000. . 
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OME months ago, after investigating 


the bearing conditions in a big steel 


plant, we were able to sell PROMET., 
The Heat-Treated Bearing Metal, under a 


guarantee that it would give twice the 


service of the metal then used. 


This week the Superintendent writes that 
PROMET has already given three times 
the service of any metal they have ever 
used and wants to know why we do not 
advertise the remarkable results that 


PROMET is giving in every kind of 


machinery. 


The service given by PROMET has, 


however. been so uniformly unusual that 





we hesitate to adopt this gentleman's 
suggestion lest we appear to overstate 
our case. 


BUT we are always glad to cite specific 
instances when requested. Simply use 
the coupon below. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 





To The American Crucible Products Co. 
Elyria, Ohio 

Please send me without charge, the miniature pig ot PROMET, 
Guarantee coupons and information regarding the use of PROMET in 


State Kind of Machinery 
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Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities . 
from the Field of Industry 





Along Middle Atlantic Seaboard 


ALBANY, N. Y¥.—Ray Gaul, 40% Madison avenue, 
has bad plans prepared for an addition to his ma- 
chine shop, one story, 75 x 76 feet, to cost $3000. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—tThe Colonial Mantle & Re- 
frigerator Co. plans alterations to its plant at an 
estimated cost of $30,000. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Clymer Metallic Bed (o. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,- 
000, by A. Osteoy, H. B. and J. Meiselman, 190 
South Fighth street. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Peterson Tool & Die 
Works recently was incorporated with a capital stock 
of $15,000, by H. and C. J. Soss and C. Peterson, 
428 State street. 

BUFFALO.—The Niagara Gas Corp. recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5000, by 
Baldy, C. P. Franchot and F. Fernow. 

BUFFALO.—-The Ross Electrical Corp. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, by 
H. Altman, M. E. Olson and E. J. Ross. 


RUFFALO.—The Gowdy Mfg. Co., printing ma- 
chines, recently was incorporated with a capital stock 
$50,000, by A. M. Montgomery, A. A. and E. J. 
Gowdy. 

FREEPORT, L. 1, N. Y.—This city plans altera- 
tlons to its power house. 

NEW YORK.—-The United Steel Frame Co., 53 
Wooster street, plans alterations to its shops, at a 
cost of $15,000. 

NEW YORK.—The Criterion Steamship Supply Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,- 
000, by I. M. Fadiman, M. Silver and H. J. San- 
ders, 41 St. Nicholas Terrace. 

NEW YORK.—The Automotor Corp has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $275,000, by U. 
Thompson Jr., D. F. Sullivan and H. P.» Swanton, 
45 East Seventeenth street. 

NEW YORK.—The Republican Machinery & Metals 
Corp. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000, by H. M. and H. J, Linder and G. J. 
Atwell, 2025 Broadway. 

NEW YORK.—The Kloss Machinery Corp. recently 
was incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 
by A. Behr, H. J. Yates and H. Kloss, 51 Chambers 
street. 

NEW YORK.—The Netherlands Chemical Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000, by R. BE. K. Stadnitski, C. K. W. Van 
Steenwyck and G. J. Mullen, 84 Front street. 


NEW YORK.—The Elm-Bell Products Corp. has 
been incorporated to make machinery with a capital 
stock of $600,000, by B. EC. Mahnken, W. D. Webster 
and G. Keiser, 150 Autumn avenue. 

NEW YORK.—The Mutual Art Lighting Fixture 
€o. recently was incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000, by G. and G. and J. Murad, 45 Grant 
street. 

TONAWANDA, N. Y.—The Stanley 
Wheel Corp. plans to erect a plant here, 
100 x 200 feet, to cost about $100,000. 

ARDMORE, PA.—The Autocar Co. is having plans 
prepared for two %-story buildings, 85 x 325 feet 
and 60 x 140 feet. 

RELLFFONTAINE, PA—The Nickel Fabricating Co. 


o% 


Steel Welded 
1-story, 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,009 
by Charlies T. Hennig and others. 

BUTLER, PA.—The Standard Steel Car Co. plans 
the erection of a 2-story plant addition, 45 x 85 
feet. 

CONSHOHOCKEN, PA.—The Jobn Wood Mfg. Co. 
plans a storage building, one story, 60 x 350 feet, 
to cost $75,000. 

ERIE, PA.—-The Allen Machine Co. plans an addi- 
tion to its foundry, 60 x 250 feet. 

ERIF, PA.—The Skinner Engine Co. will start 
work goon on an addition to its plant, one story, 
60 x 270 feet, to cost $80,000. 

FRIE, PA.—The Titan Tool Co. recently was in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $30,000, by John 


BOSTON.—The Alsatian Machine 
been incorporated to build 


Works, 
machine-y with 
000 capital by John L. Coon, Wakefield, Mass., Wil- 
liam P. Homans and Edward W. Atkinson, Brookline, 
Mass. 


$300,- 


BOSTON.—The Moback Tool & Machine Mfg. Corp. 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by Raymond D. Smith, Waltham, Mass., 
M. FE. Buchanan, Newton, Mass., and Charles Gus- 
tafson, Watertown, Mass. 

EAST MILTON, MASS.—The Bassett 
Works plans a machine shop. 

HOLYOKE, MASS.—The Springfield Nokol Oil Burn- 
ing Co., Ine., has been incoporated to make oil burn- 
ers with $50,000 capital by Kraig J. Yourg, Patrick 
F. Carmody and Harry Mason. 

MEDFORD, MASS.—The DeCuwtis Permutation 
Lock Co. has been incorporated to make locks with 
$25,000 capital by Louis M. Spencer, Malden, Mass., 
Frederick A. Komlosky and Frank DeCurtis. 

QUINCY, MASS.—The Monarch Soot Remover Co., 
Ine., has been incorporated to deal in metals, ete., 
with $25,000 capital by Leonard W. Newell, James 
R. Hooper Jr., Dedham, Mass., and Robert F. Wight, 
Brookline, Mass. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Eastem States Willys 
Light Corp. has been incorporated with a capital 


Machine 








GREEN BAY, WIS.—Fire damaged the plant of the 
Economy Tvol Co., 125 North Broadway. 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—The Interstate Coal & Dock 
Co., whieh is making extensive improvements in its 


1234 


Central States Activity 


V. Walker, Frank A. Veith, John W. McKean and 
Charles J, Schwartz. 

FOXBURG, PA.—The Rockhand Water Power Co. 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5000, by Charles W. Young, Fred W. Young, 
Charles M. Hart and Cyril C. Crick. 


JEANETTE, PA.—The Universal Tool Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, by 
William M. Adams, Roy J. Wisner and Charles W. 
Wright. 

LANSDARE, PA.—This city plans improvements to 
its light plant. 

LANCASTER, PA.—The Templeton Mfg. Co. has 
been organized to manufacture machinery and parts, 
by F. S. Templeton and others. 





stock of $25,000, by Carl L. Stebbins, Kenelm R. 
Winslow and Ambrose P. Olds. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Worcester Ornamental 
Iron Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $30,000, by Herman L. Dow and others. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Bids have been closed for 
the erection of a 2-story, 87 x 123-foot garage for 
the Conroy Motor Co. About 130 tons of steel will 
be required. 

NASHUA, N. H.—The Nashua Mfg. Co. 
alterations to its boiler house. 


TILTON, N. H.—Plans are being prepared for an 
addition to the plant of the General Lens Co. 

BRISTOL. R. I.—The National India Rubber Co. 
has let the contract for a 2-story, 100 x 180-foot 
addition to its plant. 


PROVIDENCE, R. L—The Auto Metal Co. has 
been incorporated to make radiators, auto parts, etc., 
with a capital stock of $50,000, by Louis Balotow, 
Charles Balotow and Abraham Gershkoff. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Contracts will be closed short- 
ly on a $125,000 machine shop for the board of 
contract and supply of this city. The structure wil! 
be 2-stories, 50 x 120 feet. 

NORWALK, CONN.—The American Insulating Co. 
has purchased a site here on which to erect a 2- 
story factory building. 


plans 








dock and equipment, has increased 
from $150,000 te $300,000. 
GREEN BAY, WIS.—The American Auto Body Co. 


(Concluded on Page 1238) 


its capital stock 
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Is This a [Department of 
Your Plant? 


It is for hundreds of the most critical and closest buyers of steel castings 
in this country. 

Only the cleaning floor department of this huge foundry is shown here but 
efficiency reigns equally supreme in every division. 

Why not make it a part of your plant—without the expense and worry of 
its management. 


Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co. 


Sandusky, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Local Representatives and Offices: Cleveland, Ohio, and New York City 
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ahaa peal ‘little , lier 
than the next best 


Say you saw it in THe Iron Trape Review 
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ron and Steel Scrap Prices 




















CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON “@ROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 
Ser YARD WROUGHT EES BS ee gaemalee $18.00 to 19.00 
Steel Works Scrap Kastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... $25.00 10 26.00 Cleveland 00 18.00 to 19.00 
gcuibabdecs satapenete .00 to 20.00 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL ciTy WROUGH 
Pitteburgh bern, caccdouscouteten $27.00 to 27.50 New York, long ( ve nee ee o$22.50 t0.23,00 CMMEABO eee eeeeeeeeeeerseees 17.00 to 17.50 
SEEN. nds ods cancesedccebesd 2 30.50 te 31.00 a <— BUSHELING esuiie ian STEEL CAR AXLE: 
kastern Pennsylvania ....--+++++ . : feago, NO. “L.....-sseeceeess , . een i ialee ib RE eee ta ’ ‘ 
SEMEN ines cecedncpces shdas 24.2510 24.75 Chicago, No. 2.......ccccccces 10.75 te 11.25 sow Ree $43.00 to0.00 
Bi MO coca: coddscccsuccnes 20.00 to 20.50 Cleveland, No. 1.......eeeesee: 20.5010 21.00 Cleveland ..........++000-s se. 37.00 to 28.09 
er 24.00 te 25.00 Cleveland. NO. 3......ceceecess 16.75 to 17 25 5 TELE Ge BRT 32.00 to 32.50 
New York (dealers).......++++++ 18.00 t0 19.90 st. Louis, No. 1......00-ese0s 19.00 to 19.50 Chetecne eae are 
REE .ccvccccncdoceseces 19.00 to 20.00 BuTalo No. 1........-eceeeeees 9900109808 Guenter eee 24.50 te 37.00 
D ccs adeet onocbeaddoas « 22.00 t0 22.50 C¢ Gr 2.6 cddeonbeneses 20.00 to 21.00 New York (dealers) ........c00e 31.00 to 31.50 
EEE atc 4. duesostScéeah «sigs 25.00 to 25.50  Bastern lvania, No. 1..... 170001888 feet .................. 26.00 to 28.60 
Boston (dealers) .....-sseeeee> 16.00 t0 17.00 [etroit No. 2.........ceceeeees 12.00 to 12.50 Boston (dealers) .........00- 30.00 to 31.00 
eeeeeeeeerewewneeererere 21.00 to 22.00 MACHINE sHoPp TURNINGS 32.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS P siudraccttvecialents $15.00 to 15.50 
19.50 to 17.50 Pn £a6énenhcods 640044 kbNS 8.59 te 9.00 
17.00 to 17.50 astern Pennsylvania .........-. 18.00 to 19.00 33.00 
14.00 te 14.50 CRPTM cc cccccccscccccocees 11.75 to 12.00 30.58 
15.50 1016.00 BUMalo ........seeseeeeeeeeees 14.00 to 15.00 26.00 
15.00 to 16.00 New York (dealers). ........... 13.50 to 14.00 3.80 
f 0.50 BAUER. cece ccccccccevcsces 00 to 9.50 . 
cenintp nate ~ "gee a abate hha 9-50 to 14.50 
seaeathas ceeaniuaaal 10.00 to 11.50 
23.50 to 24.00 Birmingham (2 11.00 to 13.00 Iron Foundry Scrap 
20.00 to 21.00 Valleys... ccc ec cece neevneee 12.75 to 13.00 
22.00 to 23.00 Boston aor pA EE 12.00 to 13.00 CAR WHEELS 
22.00 to 22.50 ' ' <= ope ey 3.00 to 44.00 
19.00 to 20.00 Pittsburgh =... ....-sseeeeeees - -$17.50 to 18.50 Pittsburgh; SE iptvaotedtecessi 78.00 te 29.00 
27.00 to 28.00 Chicago... eee e seen ees «+++ 12.000012.50 Chicago, iron ............-+0: 36.00 to 36.50 
23.00 Fastern Wanle ..-..-..-.. 22.50 to 25.50 Basten Pennsylvania, iron........ 41.00 to 42.00 
Rastern Pennsylvania (chemical)... 23.00 t0 31.00 CYeysiand. vevceseesccseces 95.00 to 36.50 
eee eee ee eee ee eeeeeee 16.00 to 16.50 St Louls fron... - cr 33.00 te 33.50 
$30.00 to 31.00 St. Louis .... 22... eee e wees | RS A ge Rayner epee tall 38.00 te 89.00 
27.50 to 28.00 a apenp gh it rae «ste 14.00101500 Siete tun .............. $8.00 te 30.60 
25.50 to 26.50 B ehsehnus anehadedotiiel 18.00 to 19.09 Birmingham. tram car........... 28.00 to 30.00 
28.00 to 28.50 New York (dealers’ SN  cedsed 16.50 to 17.00 Boston (consumers) : : : ae Sete 33.00 to 34.00 
26.00 te 37.00 — —s Na tusupareedsasctiie 18.50 Bune foe ree 30.00 te 81.00 
24. OO = BRMINGMAM lk nn cee een ences £6 613.06 =. i ie an er 
30.00 1081.00 Valleys ..... sc. scccssceeeeee ISERGD Get en tensoseost serene ae 
; 23.50 to 24.00 Boston (dealers) .............. ES yi lla cen alla fe a ’ 
f 24.00 te 24.50 wikee pQonings AND TURNINGS WO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
: . : use) Pittsbucgh, cupola ............. . . 
i 25.50 to 26.00 Eastern Penneylvania ............ Seteowsece Ge ee oie seo oes ert ae 
Pn: QEMEED  Secccveseesees 13.00 to 14.00  Bactern Pennsylvania, cupola...... 38.00 to 39.00 
> ©. 2-8). Se 60 nbecemsscossesaest 16.00 to 16.50 Cleveland. cupola .............. 88.50 to 29.00 
: Pittsburgh, billet and bloom crops .$33.00 to 34.00 (RON AXLES New York cupola (dealers)....... 35.00 to 36.00 
Bastern Penn. (guaranteed) ..... $3.00 to 34.00 «Pittsburgh 2... ee ee eee eee ees $52.99 to 53.90 Cincinnati No. 1 on hg . 
: SED ccccsoptadastnclieetete $2.00 to 32.50 New York (dealers)............. 43.00 to 44.00 “ (net) ..... we ee — 34.00 to 35.00 
SMOVELING STEEL leago 43.50 to 44.00 EN re ea Sua coaeetd 34.00 to 25.90 
t tec.  écnecsnenseeesneued 0.00 to 20.50 45.00 to 46.00 firmingham, cupola ............ 31.00 to 33.90 
Bt. Lule ...ceee eee eeeeeeeees 19.50 to 20.00 46.00 to ara St Louis, railroad............+. 31.00 to 31.50 
2 - 46. 00 St. Louis, agricultural.......... 30.00 to 30.50 
' KNUCKLES. COUPLERS AND SPRINGS 40.001040.50 Bufo .........:0+000scceeee 38.00 to 39.00 
ft Pee occ ccc scvescceccnes ont. = ae a - 94 Boston (consumers) ............ 40.00 to 42.00 
CRUERBO ccc cccccccrececeoeeres 23. . aii; On, Saetesembed’cr artes oan 39.00 .00 
ie EE soc abesceonkasedel 22.00 to 22.50 25.00 to 27.59 eys to 40 
Fastern Pennsylvania ......-+«++ 28.00 to 29.00 (RON RAILS HEAVY CAST 
COMPRESSED SHEETS TT eboabuaneesesd 3.50 to 34.00 New York (dealers)............. $34.00 te 35.00 
00 a” adeepeedtoeesee cumin 41.40 to 32.00 ES EE OLE RS Te 27.00 to 28.00 
Pittsburgh 6... sseseeeeeeseres $22.00 to = ED n+ canseaces stacthoed 30.00 to 31.00 Pittshurgh ....-.+-ss000eeeeees 33.00 to 34.00 
HORBO wesc eee eeeeneeneees 16.50 to 17. i ee oe oe eee SEODCROEOO COME gods... cdo cs chose 29.00 to 29.50 
— .  P 80ep ee sedvedtererss oo8 14.00 to 15.00 66 28% etiens d¢eund 00 to 27.00 Roston (consumers) ee 35 00 to 37.00 
+ ED as via lenonmbenanachese 22.50 to 23.00 at ae ED eo reccscoses . : 
i} FROGS. SWITCHES, GUARDS COD... cacccacdbewoades céauem $16.00 to 16.50 MALLEABLE 
EET utd itp emenanteststaiel $20.50 to 21.00 =— teeeeeeeeeeeeseeerens 22.50 to 23.00 Pittsburgh, railroad ............ 29.00 to 30.00 
i SEUEEM 25, ooo so eFesaeoteds 20.00 1020.50 Bet. -- seen eeseeeeeenees. 18% Pittsburgh, agricultural ......... 30.00 to 31.00 
Eustern Pennsylvania ........--+ 23.00 fy Berges baa eer) os 16.00 to 16.59 Chieago, railroad ............-. 26.50 to 27.00 
Ate So FBG RIOTS pts 13.00 to 19.06 Chicago, agricultural ........... 23.00 te 26.50 
BOILER PLATE, GRATE BARS Fasten Pennsylvaina, railroad 28.00 to 29.00 
iq eel cays dbanwnaneseuett $15.00 to 16.00 Chiengo ........... ccc ces ee eee $26.00 to 26.59 = _verewsseoe 31.00 to 32.00 
Bt. Lous 2... eee ee ee eeeeees 14.00 to 14.50 Cleveland ...... 2.2... cee eeeeee 29.00 to 2099 Cleveland, aariculiural .......... 28.00 to 27.60 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL DM stethccenethh<oveeenee 24.00 te 25.00 We ns 88g cccteccocs 22.00 te 22.50 
$22.50 to 23.00 BEE. oct dccccevevascdenecacs 24.00 to 25.00 st. Louis, agricultural........... 21.00 to 21.50 
} a. 3100 tn 2160 NOW York «2... - 2 se eeeeeeees 23.00 to 24.00 Cincinnati, railroad ............ 29.00 
ae) ee 21.00 to 21. Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 29.00 to 30.00 incinnati. agrievitural .......... 28.90 to 24.00 
1) FORGE FLASHINGS Boston, railroad .............0. 28.00 to 29.90 
Iron Mill Scrap Cleveland, laree ........-20++ee PEG ORME Tells © idee. choccccccschepnce 30.00 to 81.00 
ENN - vcs eqagdbonessed tT) Soe Ser eer he ee 28.00 to 29.00 
RAILROAD WROUGHT = — Soncstnmes ogee ys to 19.9% 
a SNE. sé onceecentnoee 00 d 
Pitiberdh, Ne 3.....ccccccees $31.00 to 31.50 Metroit ............. +... .e eee 19.00 te 21.90 Miscellaneous Scrap 
Pittsburgh, No. 2........0ese5: 27.00 to 27.50 FORGE scRaP 
RO. co ccandevceteees CLSPOREROO . Olen oisccicccnacdsrocends $21.09 to 22.00 REROLLING RAILS 
t —- No. 2... ageorgvences ae Se oo Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 17.00 to 18.00 5 feet and over 
stern Pennsylvania No. 1...... : . ddinipenéannings ssieemaiiil . : 
Cleveland, No. $8.80 1098.00 n° sace eiee aie vaanenee’ 8 19° = putsbergh district ............. $48.00 te 39.00 
St. Louls, No. 1 21.50 to 22.00 Chicago... 2.5 ec cee eceeeeeees 905.00 0590.00 SURNBP ow owns snc cn ee cocdecees 31.00 te 33.00 
St. Louis, No 19.00 t0 19.50 St. Louis 2... 2... cece eee eeee 31.00 to 31.50 Fastem Pennsylvania ........... 38.00 to 39.00 
MED cduotedsiveses se deancel 21 50 to 82.50 ANGLE BARS—IRON Cleveland ......0eeeeeeeeeeeees 33.00 to 34.00 
er ee ee 26.00 to 27.00 Chicago 2.0.2.2... cece e eens: 906.0000 34.59 LABS wee c rene eeccrereness $1.00 to 31.50 
Birmingham, No, 1.......sceees 18.00 1620.00 8t.- Lows 2.26... cece e nes 23.00 10 28.50 Birwingham ..-.. 60+ +++ see enees 30.00 to $3.00 
New York No. 1 (dealers)...... 26.00 to 27.00 Bo ton (dealers) ...... en ttieh $2.00 to 33.00 
Boston (dealers) .....--00s0005 22.00 to 23.00 Tron and Steel Works Scrap LOCOMOTIVE TIRE® 
wro T PIPE CURED io ocdetoccsusccccccices $19.59 to 20.60 
. uGH AXLE TURNINGS ie. NAM “carutinest.<odessebe 18.00 te 18.50 
Fasten Pennsylvania ....... %.. en. ns. oo been cnadasagese $22.00 to 23.00 
; SEE pcspelglan eons dceadnse 19.00 to 20.00 astern Pennsylvania .......... 21.09 to 22.00 BOILER PUNCHINGS 
New York (dealers)............ 16.00 to 17.00 Boston (dealers ....... cecccccce SOO CO1S.5O Chrlcagd ...cccccscccccecescess $24.50 to 25.00 
Boston (dealers) ......-+.00005 tS YR oe  “pppeprenpncatcs 12.00 to 12.50 eastem Pennsylvania =.......... 27.00 to 28.00 
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(Continued from Page 1234) 
has been organized by John Perry, Willard and Bari 
Fraser, Appleton, Wis., and will equip a plant in 
the former shop of the Key Calk Horseshoe Co., to 
have an initial capacity of 10 bodies a day. 

JEFFERSON, WIS.--A tire and rubber goods manu- 
facturing plant costing $75.000 will be erected by 
the Jefferson Realty Co. for the use of the Jefferson 
Rubber Co., which has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $300,000, by R. W. Lyons and others. 

LA CROSSE,“ WIS.—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the Kone Klutch Corp., a $200,000 
concern, which will manufacture patented transmission 
devices and other auto parts. The promoters are 
ct. % Cone, G, 0. Stoffel and G. W. Bunge. 

MADIEON, WIS.—The Standard Oil Co. will build 
a tank storage, warehouse and garage at a cost of 
$05,000. A sitg has been purchased. 

MAKIBEL, WIS.--A machine shop. 40 x 80 feet 
will be erected by Theodore Salzsieder, who has been 
engaged in the general machinery repair business for 
the past year. 

MARIBEL, WIS.—Henry A. Elmer, inventor of 
farm implements, has organized the Maribel Straw 
Cutter Mfg. Co., capitalized at $50,000, to build 
a plant for the manufacture of machines of cutting 
straw. 

MILWAUKEE.— Fire damaged the plant of the 
Crucible Steel Casting Co., 612 Clinton street. 

MLIWAUKEE.—The Rockwell Mfg. Co., Sixth ave- 
nue and Park street, is erecting a new dock, 58 x 
220 feet. 

MILWAUKEK.—The Simplicity Products Co. is the 
new corporate name of the Interstate Mfg. Co., or- 
ganized early this year and conducting a general metal 
products plant at Twenty-ninth street and Meinecke 
avenue, 

OCONTO, WIS.—The Montana Tractor Co. plans a 
at a cost of 


plant, one story, 156 x 200 feet, 
$150,008. 
OSHKOSH, WIS.—A former shop building at 83 


High street has been taken over by John Juul and 


Albert Peterson, who are adding equipment for the 
manufacture of brass table lamps and other metal 
products. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—Walter and Otto Lienau, who 
have been engaged in the brass and aluminum cast- 
ing business for some time past, have incorporated 
the firm as the Lienau Brass & Aluminum Foundry, 
Inc., with a capital stock of $25,000. 

TWO RIVERS, WIS.—Fire damaged the power plant 
of the Wisconsin Basket & Pail Co. John F. Conant 
ig president. 

WAUSAU, 
ested in the 





Local capital has become inter- 
Balanced Valve Motor Co., a $300,000 
corporation formed at Milwaukee a year ago. The 
common council will furnish a 2-acre site’ with 
two acres additional upon fulfillment of contract con- 


WIS. 


ditions. It is planned to start work on the erec- 
tion of a plant, 60 x 120 feet, before the end 
of the year. 


WEST BEND, WIS.—The Schmidt & Sterck Wagon 
Co. plans a plant, one story, 100 x 270 feet, at a 
cost of $50,000. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH.—-The Patterson-Cosgrain Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with a capiial stock of 
$5000, by Robert R. Patterson and othes, to engage 
in the manufacture of metal stampings. 

CARO, MICH.—The Miller Top & Body Mfg. Co. 
is erecting a warehouse, 46 x 100 feet. 

DETROIT.—The Arthur Colton Co., tool maker, is 
completing the erection of two additions to its plant, 

DETROIT.—The Michigan Alkali Co. has plans for 
a large alkali plant at Wyandotte, Mich. 

DETROIT.—The American Machine Products 
erecting a 1-story factory building. - 

DETROIT.—The Wright-Fisher Bushing Oo. has pu-- 
chased a site on which it plans a plant at Holly, 
Mich. 

PETROIT.—The West Foundry Co. recently was in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000, by C. 
Howe (Crane. Fred G. Dewey, E. Porter West and 
others. 

Di.TROIT.—The 


Co. I's 


Michigan Marine Motor Co. has 
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been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 
to manufacture boat engines and equipment, by Wil- 
liam L. Murray, 1425 Jefferson avenue, and others. 


DETROIT.—The Superior Combustion Engine Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,- 
000, by Richard P. Grieve, 515 (Cass avenue, and 
others, to manufacture engines and machines. 


DETROIT.—The Tuthill Spring & Service Co. has 
been organized with a capital stock of $30,000, by 
W. H. Cochran, 780 Lenox avenue, and others, to 
manufacture automotive parts. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Sterling Furnace Co. 
has been organized by Charles E. Miller and others, 
tw manufacture heating equipment, with a capital 
stock of $20,000. , 

HOLLY, MICH.—The Wright-Fisher Bushing Co. 
contemplates the erection of a new plant. 


JACKSON, MICH.—-The Superior Motor Works has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $11,000, 
by Charles Kutson, and others, to manufacture gasoline 
motors. 

LANSING, MICH.—The Multitool Mfg. Co. has es- 
tablished a plant here for the manufacture of toois, 
ete. The company is ‘capitalized at $100,000. 


LANSING, MICH.—This city has sold $250,000 of 
5 per cent bonds, the proceeds of which will be 
used in the construction of a new waterworks and 
electrie lighting plant. e 

OWOSSO, MICH.—Plant improvements including a 
power house, are being hastened by the Field Bory 
Corp. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—The Pontiac Foundry & Machine 
Co. has been reorganized as the Pontiac Iron Works 
with a capital stock of $30,000. 


CHICAGO.—The Chicago Fuse Co. 
to erect a shipping platform. 


CHICAGO.—The Edward Valve & Mfg. Co. is 
having plans drawn for a plant to cost $400,000. 


has a permit 


CHICAGO.—The Standard Electric Mfg. Co. con- 
templates a plant building, two stories, 124 x 161 
feet, to cost $200,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Star Brass Woks, 3120 Carroll 
aevnue, plans an addition to its plant, 47 x 159 
feet, to cost $11,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Alemite Die Casting (Co. plans 


a plant. one story, 150 x 242 feet, to cost about 
$150,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Burn Clean Non-Carbonizing Spark 
Plug Corp., 4201 Southwestern avenue, has been in- 
corporated by John M. Stemie, Anton W. Konchen 
and C. K. Harding, to manufacture spark plugs. 

CHICACO.—The Serie Mfg. Co., 29 South La Salle 
street, bas been incorporated by H. I. Charbonneau. 
William FE. Kaiser and G. L. Bishop, te manufacture 
automobile accessories. 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL—The Durand Steel 
Locker Co. has had plans drawn for an addition to its 
plant, one story. 

DECATUR, ILL.—The National Casting & Foundry 
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Co. has had plans drawn for a foundry, 60 x 64 feet, 
to cost $9000. 

DECATUR, JLL.—-The U. S&S. Wire Material Co. 
plans a warehouse, one story, 50 x 150 feet, to cost 
about $50,000. 

EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—The Beall Pressed Steel 
Co., incorporated with a capital Sf@ek of $100,000, 
has started operations in a plant at Twentieth 


_ Street and Brady avenue. 


STEKLING, ILL.—The Northwestern Barb Wire Co. 
plans a plant, five stories, 48 x 86 feet, 


ANDERSON, IND. —The Star Automotive Specialty 
Co. recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000. 

ELKHART, IND.—The Ryan Kellogg Conveyor Corp. 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000. 

ASHLAND, 0.—-The Nokey Lock Oo. recently was 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, by 
C. B. Meuser, J. G. Breithaupt, C. F. Grain, C. D. 
Leiter and H. C. Beninghof. 

CANTON, 0.—The Eggert Chemical Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, by G. 
B. Eggert, J. C. Callaban, H. S. Mitchell, R. M. 
Schneider and others. 

CINCINNATL—The Peerless Die & Tool Co. pians 
a piant building, one story, 40 x 70 feet, to cost 
$4000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Atlas Foundry Co. 
foundry, 60 x 100 feet, to cost $25,000. 


CLEVELAND.—The Joecken Machine Co. recently 
was incorporated with a capital stock of $5000, by 
P. J. Joecken, C. Joecken and others. 

CLEVELAND.—The Cyclone Fence Co.. 1230 East 
Fifty-fifth street, is having plans drawn for an addi- 
tion to its plant, one story, 40 x 100 feet. 


CLEVELAND.—The National Automotive Mfg. Co. 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, by J. E. Heens, W. Lester Corbley, J. L. 
Corbley, E. F. Heens and others. 


CLEVELAND.—The Steel Office Equipment Co. 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, by G. C. Reining, R. G. Morrison, G. A. 
Robinson, G. B. Folk and E. L. Chester. 

CONNEAUT. 0.—The Conneaut Shovel Co. is erect- 
ing an addition to its plant at an estimated cost of 
$35,000. 


plans a 


DAYTON, 0©.—The Larkin Automotive Parts Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000, hy D. C. Larkin, J. Larkin, E. J. 


Schaeffer and L. L. Ceeil. 

WARREN, 0.—-The General Fire Extinguisher Co. 
plans a boiler house addition, one story, 30 x 75 
feet. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0.—The H. & H. Leak Proof Fit- 
ting Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000, by H. Hain, W. Tumphrey, M. M. Gun- 
lefinger, H. D. Hain and others. 

MACDONALD, W. VA.—The New River Co. 
erect a machine shop building. 


will 








Throughout the West 


—— 





LINTON, IOWA.—The Clinton 
started work on a boiler house addition, 
88 x 45 feet, to cost about $20,000. 


KANSAS CITY.—The Kansas City Power & Light 
Co. will make improvements. 


NEVADA, MO.—The Norman Sheet Metal Mfg. Co. 


City Gas Co. has 
1-story, 


has plens for an addition to its plant, 1-story, 
110 x 188 feet. 
ST. LOUIS.—The plant of the St. Louis Car 


Co, recently was damaged by fire. 
ST. LOUIS.—-The St. Louis Pump & Equipment 
€o. has been organized by John €. Roberts, Charles 


C. Frederick and others, 
plant. ° 

ST. LOUIS.—The St. Louis Malleable Castings 
Co. is erecting a found:y building, 100 x 464 feet, 
at a cost of $600,009. 

®t. LOUIS.—The Metallic Industries, Ine., 2209 
Pine street, G. C. Hosch president, will build a 
plant costing . $100,000, 

HENRYETTA, OKLA.--The General Machinery & 
Supply Co. contemplates a machine shop. 

EL PORADO, ARK.—The Chicago, Rock Island & 


(Concluded on Page 1242) 


It has leased a temporary 
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INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIA | 
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~. 


shania EL eS ea a eee eee JS TALS . — . —_ a n 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY—CONTINENTAL PLANT—PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


It is not always necessary to 
build a new building for your 


The above CAFETERIA was installed in an old warehouse 


and is an example of harmony and beauty with symmetric appear- 
ance, well ventilated and roomy. 


The idea of converting this warehouse into an efficient INDUS- 
TRIAL CAFETERIA was promoted by Mr. M. Rosenkranz, 


Engineer. 


May we call and explain? 


Equipment by 


THE RUSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Installed and organized by 


THE WILLCOX SYSTEM 


333 The Arcade Cleveland, Ohio 
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I Oo Cold rolled shafting, Buffalo .... 6.00¢ Standard Sizes 
ron Vre Cold Rolled Shafting, New York .. 6.36eto8.1le Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inc, 24, 26; 28, 30 and 
3.09 J , > 
Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports Cold rolled shafting, Boston .... ‘09 36 in. wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 in. long. 
Old Bessemer, 55 per cent fron...... $7.45 Cold rolled flats, squares and hex- os to 8.62 Extras for width and length to be added. 
Mesabi , BS per cent iron........ 7.20 agons, New York........- s+++ 6.86¢ to 8. 4 BLUE ANNEALED 
Old range nonbessemer, 51% per cent iron.. 6.70 Cold rolled rounds ....+.+++- saaaaks Wag seen on 300 , 
; 4 tia tee ee oe "es. N < oak bc. 5e 
Port H tron » fo. enry os. 8 and heavier.........ssseeeeees — 
Git Geb ME illeticcscccecacceseaaesnes $5.80 Mill Sheet Schedule Nos. 9 and 10 (carloads)........----- ‘Base 
Old bed concentrates, 63 per cent......... 6.70 Black Son, BS. GBS. « dcisboessecencsracce - + & 
Harmony, cobbed, 63 per cent...........- 6.70 Differentials for gage, per 100 pcunds Mes. 18 GRD DMivedscccssvecicceseses = 
New bed, low phos., 65 per cent.......... 9.50 Me. 80 2.2.00. i incosduahasese. MR. Time CER GER Wis panded scsenvecccéanes 20¢ 
Lamp Ofe for Gx. ....6c ec eeeeeeeeeecces Te Ba Ge cs cssdce edwe<e +10¢ 
Manganese Ore. rth anata 
Nos. Extras for width and length to be added. 
ag pt - eee Tub 
ports, per . , 
Indian 48 to 50 per cent. c.Lf. Atlantic Nog, ubular Goods 
Atlantic ports, 60 cents per unit, nominal. Nos. Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads. 
Caucasian, 48 to 50 per cent, f.0.b. cars, Nog 
ports, 60 cents per umit, nominal Steel Pipe 
FLUOR SPAR 
Washed gravel Kentucky and [Illinois mines, STANDARD WEIGHT weeee 
POT WON ncccreereeene Tee E CeCe eeeeee Butt Weld 
: Black 
Warehouse Prices adied. 4g 4 mnt Kn 4 WO, Bw 
Steel bars, Boston ............. 5.50¢ to 6.00¢ oS PP 
Steel bars, Chicago ..........+ 3.48¢ to 8.98¢ to 3-inch...... 54 to5T% 40% to 44 
Steel bars, Cleveland ....'....... 3.34¢ to 4.00¢ Effective Aug. 26 but subject to revision Lap Weld 
Steel bars, Detroit ............ 4.485¢ by official tariffs BAD cee scocces . 47 50% otis © 98 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 4.75¢ PIG IRON 244 to 6-inch..... 50 05314 387% 41 
bY: Steel bars, Phila, 3% inch and Mahoning and Shenango : 7 to 12-inch...... 47 50% 33% te 37 
\ SS eae 6.00¢ @leveland . $1.96 13 to 14-inch.... 37% tod] =... 0000 , 
Steel bars, New York.......+.. US a Be — ets eh ee eee ere BEM o occccces : SEES weecctes A 
f Newark, N. J......0. atneeeeels Oe 
, Steel bars, St. Louie ......... 3.57% to 4.07% ° 7.28 PLUGGED AND REAMED 
‘ Steel bars, Cincinnati .......... 5.00¢ to 6.vue a A habe scqteunysoarases * 633 Butt Weld 
i Steel bars, St. Paul ......-.05- Tee6eee | ee orerreeree® pie hatdsinte 1.96 1 to 38-inch 52 to 55% 8814 to 42 
‘ Bteel bars, Buffalo ............ 4.65 a LN nnnitmn—n:;  ~ mua nemmaam ons 
j fron bars; Bufale <ccsccc002. Bone | Mimeapoti: “Bias 2<22022022022 oe a eee is to 18% 9214 1038 
} Iron bars, Chicago ............ 3.98¢ to 4.61e Buffale to: oo 2% to 6-inch.... 48 to51% 35% 039 
i Tron bare, . Detroit ......cccece. 4.485¢ Albany, N. Y..... énwedecenec cone RR EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
M4 Iron bars, St. Louis .......... 4.07 4c to 4.50¢ New England (rail).........++++0+- ' Butt 
tf Iron bars, Cincinnati .......... 4.50e New York and Brooklyn (rail)...... 5.46 uf, and ¥-inch 43 104634 2554 to 29 
nt Iron bars, Philadelphia ........ 5.50¢ Virginia furnaces to: 1 Mis. ceeceens 48 051% 35% to 39 
t Tron bars, New York .......«s. 4.75¢ | PRUAGCIPOI «ncccreceeewereneereee $5.1 v4 to 1%-ineh.... 52 to 55% 39 te 43 
. MED Ncwabivetess cabon 3,58¢ to 4.08¢ Sit WED ch 6c ncncceesaqsvecs 6.26% 8 te 8-inch....... 53 to 56% 4034 to 44 
; oi ~ Fam ee Newark....... 6.16 Lap Weld 
4 i. wm ’ , : 
ear RS. S.otysetoaiT%e | Boston ......-eeceeveereesees $10,065 a Te ae mon Behe 
aor. * Gee | 434 to G-inch.... 47 05054 35% tos9 
. adae 6.66 7 to 8-inch...... to 46% 29% to 33 
it * 412 9 to 12-inch...... 38 to41% 24% to 28 
5.00e odbeed 23 DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN 
ae Ntaeteesempemennd fas pene 10 42% 28% to 
4.30¢ DME. ccc cccccccdedocececcse 7.60 3 ag — = to45% 3114 to 35 
4.2S8¢ Govemmth, GO. cc ciccccvccccvcses 4.25 to -inch..... to47% 33% to 37 
4.83¢ Bt. Louts ggcrrrereeeeteeeseeeens 5.375 Ake Lap Weld sen 
4.375¢ Des Moines .......scccccceceee-$4125 | 2% to d-inch.... 39 042% 2914 to 33 
48¢5¢ | Minneapolis, St. Paul .......... 8875 | 4% to G-inch.... 38 to41% 2814 to 32 
4.75¢ DEED. scoscvessecececabnedel ne 7 to 8-inch...... 33 036% 19% to 23 
3.640 Moline, Tl. ...... satbiedebedesce 1.89 Ww he I Pi 
! ET csueste0eesbecsbbbbotedenes . t Iron ipe 
5.000 PT accccssancuetaeiooqans ee roug 
6.00¢ fronton and Jackson, O., to: Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 
= S| 8.00¢ GUIS  hisee devs scasétercsaddeess $5.32 THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Phila. . 7.25¢ Cimcinmati on wwe ccc cccccvcesecess 2.52 Butt Weld 
No.10 blue anl. sheets, Chicago... 4.68¢ to 7.13¢ Cleveland ...... Jigdidpcttauecces . GE Y-inch ....... + 85 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleveland 6.75¢ SE Shs ccauadpceeieattesees 3.64 4-ne sesseees 15% 025% + 1% toll 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Bosten. . 7.80¢ Indianapolis .......... sihiiieisue Gan -inch ...... . 19% to 29% 136 to Lise 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buffalo . T15e Minneapolis, St. Paul............. 8.40 | 34 to 1%-inch.. 24% to 34K 8 18% 
ms 6 ie -“ ome. ——- eanvie FINISHED MATERIAL ee wae siakee 
No. 10 blue ani, sheets, Cincinnati. 1.5 ae” ee, ee Sus te “@ind.. 2294 08084 © 854 totg 
No. 10 blue ani. sheets, St. Pan. . 7.25¢ Philadelphia eee ee ee ee eeeee 35.0 7 to 12-inch... to 27 6% eH» 
Ne. 28 black sheets, Chicago... S.1SetoSile | Philadelphia ..........-.++++. yt PTO yg, bh) A 
No. 28 black sheets, New York... 8.60cto9.00c | Boston ....... seeeeeeeeeeens _o- Be = A pe 
No. 28 black sheets, Phila. =p 9.00¢ =— eC eee ee eee 33.5 cents NG PLAIN ENDS 
No. 28 black sheets. ee 6.75¢ to 8.50¢ Perr rrrerrrerrrrrrryT fT Sp EXTRA STRO 
No. 28 black sheets, Boston ee 9.15¢ — eee ee eeee eens eeeeee <7 pe was HO Galvanised 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati. 9.00¢ ch Terre Tee eee eee) . 38.6 -ineh ELD 7 + 9 r 35 
No. 28 black sheets, Detroit .... &.00¢ —_ eeeeeeeee ee eee eeeeee . ota Wr bn coc : 13% to 23 6% to +8 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis.. 8.20¢ — lis ond Pad 88 cents ih 18 54 5% te 15 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul .. 6.00¢ to 8.39¢ inneapolis St. Paul.....-. _— % to 134-ineh: 2434 to 344 9% to 19 
No. 28 black sheets, Buffalo ..... 9.10¢ Dear Aaa Bears qikaathon ae eight 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chicago ... 9.61¢ Sg ales an 92-inch 21% to 29 83 to 18 
No. 28 galv. sheets, New York. .9.85¢ to 10.50e Orleans... 2s seeeeeeeees Gente | oe ina. nye erie ues 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Phila. .... 11.00¢ Birmingham ..... ait eeeecseces 76.5 cents 4% te @-inch 22% to 30 10% to 18 
No. 29 galv. sheets, Boston .... 10.50¢ Pecife coast (all rail)....... $1,008 AP a: Bees «stl teis 
No. 28 galv, sheets, Cheveland.... 9.00¢ to 9.58¢ Pacific coast (tin plate)...... 665 a i Be set 
Ne 38 cole. chests, Detwtt .... 10.000 GALVANIZED AND LONG TERNE DOUBLE Biina ‘stnone, PLAIN EN 
No. 38 gal. chests, Bufale . .... 10.000 4 oH In ate HO 28e Black an. 
: . . No. 28 (carloads).........sceeeeeees > ‘Base Y-inch .... 15% to +39 3% te +51% 
= a dliteprbathiad ee. 4 Seer Teecmeragh ee 2034 ts tay wo tai 
CEL ca cccugectoeees . Be, SBRD ne cedencecdcckiannice: “a Ss seeeee +e 4 
og ER RRRRRERER RSS RR ES 6.35e Nos. 22-24 ........ cevcteceseeesene ——iSe 1%; eee % T 
Hoops, Buffalo ........seeeeees 6.60¢ = os sedeteessal geben odes a&e —te 1 jee i 21 83 
TE Si ppaieneapaan a.osetetete Noe 2 SOIINIIIIINIS Soe gh. 1a ts 46 te tt 
~ ea ghee ceseserscs G.535e “es 10-11 .......... cenececeescees 1.00 2% to 4-inch 18% to+ 3 9% to +11 
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Find Out How Much It Will Cost to 
Get a Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive 
to Fit Your Conditions 


For your convenience in getting a quotation 
on a Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive for that 
lineshaft, or machine in your plant, fill out 
the coupon and mail it to us. Our experi- 
enced engineers will determine the correct 
drive for your purpose and mail you complete 
information and the cost of the drive. 


Link-Belt Silent Chain is 98.24 efficient (on 
actual test). It is positive, runs on long or 
short centers, and “Safety First”’ protection 
is provided by our patented dust proof and 
oil tight casings. 





Write for our Link-Belt Silent Chain price 
list data book No. 125, showing how to figure 
drives and determine prices yourself. Write 
today for a copy. 


Linkx-Bett Company 





PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
SRN NENG dicdscbece- as 299 Broadway Kansas City, Mo..........306 Elmhurst Bldg. 
NEE Docc ccccdececcs 49 Federal 8t. Di nhadebe6 660d eee ea< 820 First Ave., 8. 
Pittsburgh. ..........- 1501 Park Bldg. Portland, Ove............ Fist and Stark Sts. 
St. Louis...... Central Nat'l Bk. Bids. St PEs inessconacaeses 168 Second §&t. 
Bs 6 oes vee sus « 547 Ellicott Square Lows Angeles........... 163 N. Los Angeles St. 
Wilkes-Barre. ....... 2d Nat'l Bk. Bidg. Toronto, Can...... Canadian Link-Belt Ce., Lid. 


Huntington, W. Va. .Robson-Prichard Bidg. Denver. ...Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bldg. 
bec cseceasea 429 Kirby Bldg. Louisville, Ky... .Frederick Wehle, Starks Bidg. 


Cleveland 

ae 4210 Woodward Ave. New Orleans....C. 0. Hinz, Hibernia Bank Bldg. 

Minneapolis. ......... 418 8S. Third 8t. B’m'gham, Ala..8. L. Marrow, 720 Brown-Marx Bid. 
Charlotte, N. C......4. 8. Cothran, Com’] Bank Bidg. 





MI wii 


. 910S. Michigan Ave. = 

Link-Belt Company "3%" (Date) i 

Please send us quotation for a Silent Chain Drive to operate 
We give the following to enable you to figure closely: 


PUL Ue Ce t ‘ u CONAN SHUNT es 








Hine 














TOW UVETEDUEUADLETEPOOT OUTED EL AED AONUMA AH 


















































Maximum‘H-P to be transmitted Is the load steady, or intermittent as with pumps? = 
Is the chain used in a clean or dirty place? 2 
Dis. from center to center of shafts. iittala 3 
——— How many hours per week will it operate? z 
DriveR |DriveN What percentage of time at full load? 5 
= Diam. of shaft ....+.- Are there means of adjusting centers? ae a 
= Revoluti . If there is a longitudinal float or movement, give amount 
= pea +: If to replace belt, other chain or gears, describe same. 5 
Max. WheelDiam.. . .. . 5 
ree _ oo PA Indicate Position of Drive © 
eooo” ¥ and Direction of Rotation 5 
Split, YesorNo ...... O Mark DriveR wheel “R’’ 3 
RewGetie wc wc ee Pee = O22 eee eeeee? ” Mark DriveN wheel"N” = 
Draw line showing relative position of floor 
Name 
Street Address 
Town and State 
() Please send us literature on the Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive [I. ‘T. R. 
MTT TTL GT TT 
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(Continued from Page 1238) 
Pacific railroad, plans a roundhouse, shop, and other 
buildings. 

GALENA, KANS.—The Eagle-Picher Lead (Co., 
Joplin, Mo., plans improvements to its plant here 
at a cost of $75,000. 

OMAHA, NEB.—The plant of the Omaha Body 
Co., 1529 North Sixteeth street, recently was dam- 
aged by fire. It is planned to rebuild the plant. 


SIDNEY, NEBR.—The city will bulld a water- 
works system costing $125,000. R. D. Sallsbury, 
1415 Kast Colfax avenue, Denver, is engineer. 


AMARILLO, TEX.—This city plans to improve its 
electric light and water plants. 


AMARILLO, TEX.—It is planned by the Will- 
born Bros. Tank Mfg. Co., to install machinery in 
its plart for the manufacture of welded tanks, otc. 


AMARILLO, TEX.—The Gruver Threshing Machine 
Co, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000, by P. F. Graver, G. C. Fairey and 
others. 

BALLINGER, TEX.—This city plans to erect an 
electric light plant. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—The Beaumont Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. plans a machine shop at & cost of 
$100,000, 

DALLAS, TEX.—The Gulberson Corp., ofl well 
tools, ete., plans a plant addition, 25 x 100 feet, 
to be equipped as a machine shop. 


DALLAS, TEX.—The Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,- 
000,000, by A. A. Clarke, A. V. J. Hagen and J. J. 
Madigan. 

DALLAS, TEX.—The Martin Wright Blecirie Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$29,000, by Martin Wright, E. B. Zoller and L. B. 
French. 


EL PASO, TEX.—The National Jewelry Co. has 
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been incorporated with a capital stock of $1v.09°, 
by F. N. and M Hall, and Bernad Mack. 

TT. WORTH, TEX.—The Southwestern Stee. & 
Iron Co. has been organized by J. R. Lowry, &. Kk. 
flord, and plans to erect s building. 

FT. WORTH, TEX.—-W. C. Ellis will erect a fac- 
tory and assembling plant. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—The Gray Engineering Works is 
reported planning a fowndry building. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—The Cameron Iron Works, 711 
Milby street, has been organized by H. 8, Cameron 
and others. 

KINGSVILLE, TEX.-- The St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico railroad will rebuild its burned round house 
and machine shops. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Dunwin Motors, Ltd., have 
been incorporated to manufacture engines, motors, 
machinery, etc., with $100,000 capital stock; by Al- 
bert G. B. Claxton, Thomas R. Ker, Frederick G. 
Ramsden and others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The British Radio Corp. of 
America, Lid., has been incorporated to manufacture 
wireless telegraph and telephone apparatus, electrical 
machinery and equipment, ete., with $10,000 capital 
stock; by William L. Bond, Lucien Beauregard, John 
B. Johnson and others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Automotive Engineering Co, 
Ltd., has been incorporated to enter inte business 
as engineers, iron and brass founders, steam, electric 
and other engine manufacturers, machinists, oiler 
makers, etc., with $500,000 capital steck; by Louis 





October 28, 1920 
LAREDO, TEX.—The Laredo Bridge Co, has plans 


a power plant at a cost of $140,000. 
ROSEBURG, OREG.—The Automatic Electric itrake 
Co. has purchased the plant of the Automatic Mug. 
Co., and will enlarge it for the manufactare of 
electric brakes and automobile trailers. 





P Crepeau, Maurice Dugas, 8. H. R. Bush and 
others. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—The Dominion Lock Joint Pipe 
Co.. Ltd, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000, by C. V. Langs, E. G. Binkley, 
Howard Morwick and others. 


the machine shop of the M. F. Ireland, 150 York 
street and other buildings were also damaged. 


WELLAND, ONT.—The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. 
is said to have awarded a contract for a 1-stery 
and power house, to cost $100,000. 





HE Butler Mfg. Co., Indian- 
apolis, now is operating in its 
large new plant at 3334 West 
Washington street, Charles R. 
Butler, president of the company, 
has announced. The company 
formerly occupied the factory 
building at 1124 East Georgia 
street but increased space Was re- 
quired. It makes a specialty of 
automobile cylinder regrinding, 
and the manufacture of piston 
rings and pins. 
a ae 
Fairbank & Co., Wade building 
Cleveland, and MHarah building, 
Uniontown, Pa., announced the 
opening of a new branch office in 
Pittsburgh at a temporary location, 
528 Jenkins building, with Robert 
W. Early as resident manager. 
a 
The Sizer Forge Co. 244 
Larkin street, Buffalo, has reop- 
ened its Pittsburgh sales office 
at 601 Bessemer building, with 
David A. Stuart in charge. 
o's 
The New York office of the 
National Engineering Co, Ma- 
chinery Hall building, 549 West 





Business Changes Announced Recently by the Trade 


Washington boulevard, Chicago, 
has been removed from 15 East 
Fortieth street to 248 Fulton 
street in charge of its eastern 
sales manager, S. H. Cleland. 
a: eS 
The Warren Oil Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, has removed its Buffalo of- 
fice from 77 Main street to 158 
Pearl stre@t in the Underhill build- 
ing. 
ee 
The R. H. Beaumont Co., Phil- 
adelphia, contracting for convey- 
ing and hoisting machinery, and 
power plant equipment, has es- 
tablished a branch in Pittsburgh 
in charge of Thomas Widdop. 
* * idl 
C. E. Halback & Co., fabri- 
cators of ornamental iron, have 
removed their office from 23 East 
Twenty-sixth street, New York, 
to their new factory at 189-93 
Banker street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. @. 3 
The F. C. Austin Co., Inc., 30 


Church street, New York, which 
recently took over the plant of 


the Toledo Crane & Bridge 
Works, Toledo, O., contemplates 


abandoning the production of 
cranes and devoting the shop to 
roadmaking machinery. 
a #6 
Maruzen Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan, 
has been merged with Z. P. 
Maruya & Co., Yokohama, the 
former company securing con- 
trolling interest in the latter, which 
becomes the Yokohama branch of 
the Maruzen Co., Ltd. 
ee 


The Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
has removed to its new plant at 
4607 Lexington street, Chicago, 
added space giving opportunity for 
much better production than for- 
merly. 

Sa 

The American General Iron 
Works Co., New Haven, Conn., 
has moved from 15 Wooster street 
to 166 Wooster street, in that city, 
and is installing additional ma- 
chinery. 

* * * 

Daniel M. Luehrs, Cleveland, in- 
dustrial consulting engineer, has 
removed his office from the Ella- 
stone building to 2015 East Sixty- 
fifth street. 

















